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ANOTHER YEAR. 
With this issue The American Missionary greets its readers the 
thirty-seventh time on the threshold of a new year. For more than a gen- 
eration it has participated in mighty struggles for the welfare of the 
church and the nation. 

There is no more lofty tower of observation than that build ed on the 
foundations of righteousness. From this eminence, the Missionary has 
cast its eye to the end of the earth and recorded the progress and change 
in events that have brought about this glad day. 

The horrors of the slaye trade, now happily passing away, have been 
unceasingly exposed and deplored. American slavery, so recently 
abolished, has been opposed with righteous and relentless warfare, and the 
elevation of the Freedman has been urged by every patriotic and Christian 
consideration. The rights of the Indians, now so generally recognized, have 
always been advocated ; and the Heaven-given opportunity to evangelize 
the persecuted Chinaman on the Pacific coast, has been set forth without 
stint or abatement, while all along the line of the work which this period- 
ical represents, the yoke of prejudice has been lifted from the necks of 
millions, and the curse threatened by national injustice, beaten back that 
it blast not the life of our free institutions. 

The furrow of time is rapidly burying beneath the sod what is left of 
" unconquerable will, the study of revenge, immortal hate, and what is else 
not to be overcome. " The new generation, forgetful of the past, is con- 
cerned for its future. The flood of misjudgment and distrust that 
ingulfed the Southland is rapidly subsiding, and the peaks and hill tops 
are tipped with the effulgence of the Sun of Righteousness. 

Surely those who wait on the Lord have reason to renew their strength 
and double their diligence for the toil, the sacrifices, and the rewards of 
another year. 
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Paragraphs. 



We would respectfully call the special attention of our readers to the 
statement on the fourth page of cover, relating to our monthly magazine. 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 



In common with other benevolent societies, we find many people quite 
ready to vote and to give sentiment for missions who are not willing to 
pay a cent for their support. 



We are happy to make room in this number of the Missionary for 
copious extracts from two valuable papers read before the Woman's 
Meeting in connection with our annual meeting at Cleveland. The 
gathering of ladies was so large as to fill the chapel where they assembled 
to overflowing, and the interest manifested such that the time allotted for 
the service was extended to occupy nearly all the forenoon. We com- 
mend the papers as worthy of the most careful consideration. 



In an appeal sent to the churches from our office in Boston, Secretary 
Woodworth calls attention to the following facts, which are timely and 
suggestive : 

"An average of one dollar each by the members of our churches would 
amount to more than $850,000. But when it is remembered that a large 
percentage of our churches are not annual contributors to our treasury, it 
will be seen that the ratio of giving, on the part of those which do contri- 
bute, must be considerably increased. 

"That this matter be brought under the eye at a single glance, we tabu- 
late below the number of giving and non-giving churches for the year 
closing September 30, 1882, for the New England Department : 



GIVING CHURCHES. 

Maine 62 

New Hampshire 87 

Vermont 113 

Massachusetts 310 

Rhode Island 12 



684 



NON-GIVING CHURCHES. 

Maine 176 

New Hampshire 101 

Vermont .... '. 84 

Massachusetts 218 

Rhode Isl.nl 15 

694 



" It will be seen, therefore, that less than one-half of these churches are 
on the giving list for the year. If this shall prove a surprise to the pas- 
tors, we are sure they will bear with us if we earnestly ask them to see 
that their people do not fail to contribute through lack of opportunity to 
do so. May we not reasonably ask two things? 1. A regular place and 
time for the American Missionary Association on the benevolent pro- 
gramme. 2. One annual contribution to its treasury. Grant us these two 
things, and we will have a reliable basis for our income, and an amount 
sufficient to meet the present and prospective needs of our work." 
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Retirement of Dr. Ladd—Mendi Mission. 3 
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Oub annual report for 1882 will soon be ready for distribution. We 
shall be happy to forward it to any of our friends who will send us their 
name and address, signifying their wish to have it. 



RETIREMENT OF REV. DR. LADD. 

EXTRACT FROM THB MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committee of the American Missionary Association, in 
accepting the resignation of the Rev. Henry M. Ladd, D. D., wish to ex- 
press and place on record their high sense of his worth as a man, his in- 
trepid courage and perseverance as an explorer, and his skill and accuracy 
in reporting the details of his observations. His success as an explorer 
gave the strongest assurance that he would have been eminently fitted as 
Superintendent of Missions, had Providence permitted the Association to 
enter upon the work in Eastern Africa, and to continue that on * the 
Western coast. But, as it now seems the call of God to the Committee 
to retire from the foreign field, it commends Dr. Ladd most warmly to the 
churches for any work in their service to which the Master may call him. 



MEND! MISSION.— JOHN BROWN STEAMER. 

Pursuant to the instructions given at the Annual Meeting, this Associa- 
tion has made arrangements with the United Brethren to conduct the 
Mendi Mission, giving them the income of the Avery fund for a term of 
five years. Mr. Flickinger, the Secretary, and Mr. Billheimer, the Treasurer 
of the Society, were at one time missionaries of the American Missionary 
Association in the Mendi country, and thoroughly understand the neces- 
sities of the mission. 

Mr. Flickinger sailed Dec. 9th for Glasgow, to provide for the con- 
struction of the John Brown Steamer. After the contract for the 
steamer is given out, it is the purpose of Mr. Flickinger to proceed to 
Shengay, on the West coast of Africa, where the United Brethren have a 
mission. When the steamer is ready, this point will be within easy dis- 
tance of the principal stations of the Mendi Mission. During Mr. Flick- 
inger's visit to the Coast, he will complete arrangements for the continu- 
ance of our work under the auspices of bis society. 

We shall place at the disposal of the United Brethren the money con- 
tributed for the steamer. We hope the funds we have on hand, with what 
has been pledged, will be sufficient to pay for the boat. We request, 
therefore, that those who have made pledges or collected money through 
Sabbath-schools or otherwise for this purpose, will forward their gifts to 
us as early as possible, in order that there may be no uncertainty as to the 
amount that can be relied upon. 
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How Long is this Thing Going Out 



The Gospel in All Lands has completed its first year as an illustrated 
missionary weekly. As a power for good we believe it has been of great 
value. Its editorial department, wbicb not only canvasses tbe missionary 
fields at home and abroad, but gives attention to principles underlying tbe 
work, and current events and questions of interest, has been much improved. 
Persons seeking information concerning the work of Protestant missions 
throughout the world can readily find what is wanted in its files. May it 
have the encouragement it so richly deserves. 



" Home Life in the Bible," by Henrietta Lee Palmer, is the title of a 
large and attractive book of 401 octavo pages, illustrated with two hun- 
dred wood cuts, and printed on good paper, with handsome type. 

The book is full of the family. 

What is known of tbe habitations of the ancient Hebrews is brought 
out by the author — their mode of life, their food, their cookery, their 
dress, their amusements, their customs in marriage and in mourning, their 
education and their religious worship. We believe the book is worthy of 
study in every American household, and especially among the colored peo- 
ple of the South. 

HOW LONG IS THIS THING GOING ON? 
In a New England village, not many years ago, the custom prevailed 
of making personal solicitation from the members of the church there 
located, for contributions to the several benevolent societies in regular 
order and at stated times. To this end certain persons were designated in 
each of several districts to visit all the resident members. A 
visitor in one of these districts relates that, after a strong presentation of 
the claims of the heathen world had been made from the pulpit, he was 
encouraged to visit a member of the church who had not been noted for 
his liberality, and to solicit funds in behalf of the work of evangelizing 
the dark parts of the earth. In response he received a donation of twenty- 
five cents. No other call was made on the individual referred to during 
the remainder of the year ; but when the usual season for soliciting aid 
for foreign missions recurred, the visitor called again upon him 
asking for a contribution. He was met by the inquiry: "Didn't I give 
you twenty-five cents for this last year!" Answer was made in the 
affirmative, when the rejoinder came, " Well, bow long is this thing going 
on ?" Of course, there was but one answer to make, . and that to the 
effect that so long as men are born with depraved hearts, this process of 
the more favored children of the Highest contributing funds and efforts 
for the elevation and conversion of less privileged ones should not cease 
"going on.'' Deut. xv., 11 : " For the poor shal never cease out of the land. 
Therefore I command thee, saying, thou shalt open thine hand wide unto 
by brother ; to thy poor and to thy needy in the land." * * * 

• 



Benefactions — General Notes. 



BENEFACTIONS. 

The late Hannah G. Russell, of Boston, willed $2,000 to the Boston 
University, to be used in clothing poor students of theology. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Jacobs, of Boston, has given $5,000 to the University of 
Vermont, for the endowment of five scholarships. 

Columbia College gets $500,000 from the estate of Stephen Whitney 
Phenix, making its aggregate endowment $5,300,000. 

Roanoke College, Va., is to receive $1,000 from the estate of Rev. 
Andrew Bigelow, D. D., of Southboro, Mass. 

The University of Vermont is to receive the valuable library of the late 
Hon. George P. Marsh, of Italy, a gift purchased by the Hon. Frederick 
Billings, of Woodstock, an alumnus of the University. 

The late Edward Clark, of Cooperstown, N. Y., left $50,000 to Wil- 
liams College, his alma mater. 

Howard University has received $5,000 from the estate of the late F. 
P. Schoals, Esq., of New York. 

Mr. Thomas Beaver, of Danville, Pa., has given $30,000 to the endow- 
ment fund of Dickinson College, as a memorial of his father. 

The Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., will receive $125,000 
from the estate of the late Mrs. Sarah E. Atkinson, of Memphis, Tenn., 
of which it is the residuary legatee. 

McGill University is to receive $40,000 from the estate of Miss Barbara 
Scott. 

Mrs. William E. Dodge has given $2,000 to found scholarships for the 
daughters of clergymen in the Mills Seminary of California. 

The emancipation proclamation was issued January, 1863 — twenty 
years ago. Since then 800,000 colored children have been enrolled during 
a single year in the schools of the South. The demand for a higher edu- 
cation for some of these, in order that they may be competent teachers 
and leaders in society, is not only urgent but imperative. The institutions 
founded by the A. M. A. to promote Higher Education, however, are 
almost entirely without endowment. 



GENERAL NOTES. * 

AFRICA. 

— An official journal of Tripoli reports, from a letter received from 
Fezzan, a large repository of minerals of different sorts. Lead, tin, zinc, 
iron, copper, silver and gold have been discovered between Tripoli and 
Fezzan, and even diamonds. 

— The new steamer, Henry Wright, destined to the mission at Mombas. 
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6 General Notes. 



has been finished and will soon commence its trips between Mombas and 
Zanzibar. 

— Late letters from Freretown say that fear reigns in that station on 
account of the near approach of a rebel named Mbaruk, who has estab- 
lished his camp near Rabai. He declares that he is not hostile to the mis- 
sion, but his friendship would be much more dangerous for it than his 
hostility, in exciting the suspicion of the people of Mombas. 

— The British Association has made a grant of 500 livres sterling to a 
naturalist, Mr. Atchinson, to take part in the expedition of Mr. J. Thom- 
son, to the Victoria Nyanz* by the country of the Masai. Mr. Atchinson 
will remain at Kilimandjaro to make botanical and zoological collections, 
while Mr. Thomson will proceed to Victoria Nyanza. 

— Mr. Farler, missionary at Magila, has sent to the London Geographical 
Society an original map made by him from data furnished by the 
natives, and indicating the routes as far as known from the Pangani to 
the southeast side of Victoria Nyanza, across the country of the Masai. 

— Dr. James Petrie, a graduate of the University of Aberdeen, has been 
sent to Magila, as medical missionary for Eastern Equatorial Africa. 

— The missionaries sent out to reinforce the stations at Victoria Nyanza 
and Tanganyika have arrived safely at Zanzibar. Mr. Stecker had every- 
thing prepared for them to continue their journey without delay. The 
Sultan, Said Bargasch, has given safe conduct and letters of recommend- 
ation to Mtesa to those who go to Roubaga. They will go as far as 
Mamboya, the first station of the Church of England missions, with the 
missionaries of the London Society destined to Tanganyika under the 
conduct of Mr. tlore, accompanied by his wife and young child, who will 
probably remain in this healthy station while Mr. Hore will return 
with Mr. Swann to Zanzibar, to receive the steel steamer sent from En- 
gland. 

THE CHINESE. 

— The steamship Coptic sailed for Hong Kong in November with nearly 
five hundred Chinese passengers, three hundred and seventy-five of whom 
had secured return certificates. 

— The Japanese government has determined to establish 53,760 primary 
schools. The empire is divided into eight departments, with one college 
to each. Children are to be compelled to attend the primary school. 

— Although Mongolian is the term usually applied to all people living in 
the Chinese Empire, yet the Mongolians proper live in a territory bounded 
on the north by Siberia and number only about 2,000,000. But few, if 
any of these, it is said, have emigrated to America. 

THE INDIANS. 

— Thirty-one Indians, five of them girls, were returned to their homes in 
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Group of Mongolians. 
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8 Training Colored Girls. 

Dakota from the Hampton Institute last year. They are employed at dif- 
ferent agencies at salaries of fifteen or twenty dollars per month. Of 
these, seven are farmers and herders, nine carpenters, three teachers, two 
office boys. 

. — The number of acres cultivated (not including the civilized tribes) by 
Indians in 1879 was 157,056; in 1881 it was 205,367. In 1879 they cut 
48;333 tons of hay; in 1881, 76,763 tons. There has been from year to 
year a steady gain of products of all kinds among this class. Indians wbo 
are so inclined can earn money by freighting and as drovers. 

— Private charity has already given $55,529.14 to buildings for, and 
expenses of, Indian education at Hampton. Meanwhile, the Government 
has furnished $33,128.04. 

— The Indian Office cannot give a decided opinion as to whether Indi- 
ans are increasing or decreasing, but think that they are about holding 
their own. 

— The number of Indians at boarding schools, not including those in the 
Indian Territory, who attended one month or more in 1881, was 3,888. The 
number who attended day school one month or more, was 4,221. 

— Rev. John P. Williamson, of Yankton, Dak., writes : " Give Indians 
protection of law. There is no earthly court having any authority to 
punish our Yankton Indians for murder, rape, arson or any other 
crime committed against the person or property of another Yankton 
Indian. And with a few exceptions this is the case with all these nations. 
This is a matter of immense importance, demanding immediate action, 
even more than education." 



TRAINING COLORED GIRLS. 

MISS ANNA M. CAHILL, FI8K UNIVERSITY. 

If an astronomer wishes to show to any one through his glass the celestial vis- 
itor whose presence brightens our morning sky, he must arrange the instrument 
from his point of vision. Then, stepping aside, his friend will see the object 
nearly as he sees it. If now I am to bring nearer to you the work for the women 
of the South, whose interests are uppermost in our hearts to-day, 1 must adjust 
the glass from my own standpoint, at the risk of touching upon points that have 
been presented at other meetings, and without showing you some of the features 
which you are, perhaps, anxious to see. 

Were I a physician among the people for whom I speak, I should urge upon you 
the physical wants, many and terrible, of that people, for which the ignorance of 
the women is so largely responsible, and from which they especially suffer. 

Were it my mission to carry help and counsel to the lowly homes of our city, I 
might tell you such tales of the wretchedness and discomfort of many of these 
homes as would fill your hearts with pity— a wretchedness growing out of an utter 
lack of comprehension of the meaning of home, and showing the need of instruc- 
tion in the simplest facts of household economy. 

To carry so much of light and knowledge into these homes as would make them 
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Training Colored Girls. 



abodes of health and thrift is a work worthy the noblest effort of any Christian 
woman. 

But I come from no such special work among the women of our people. Only 
a few hours ago I stepped from the platform of my school-room, where were 
gathered before me a room full of upturned faces, some of them familiar from 
years of acquaintance, some just stamping themselves upon my memory by the 
interest they are awakening as I meet them in these first days of their stay among 
us. To an unusual extent this year the numbers on the boys' side and on the girls' 
side are the same, the one side gaining, then the other, as new pupils are added to 
the school. September's report showed exactly the same total for each. I like 
this ; it looks as if our girls are to stand side by side with their brothers in life's 
battle ; as if both were stretching out their hands for the same weapons to help 
them in the strife. 

My interest and work are thus divided ; justice to the school demands that I 
consider the good of the whole ; that I assign lessons not for one side nor for the 
other ; that I chide or commend without special reference to sex — in short, that I 
consider all as members of a common society, and plan for them as having com- 
mon rights and responsibilities. 

When, therefore, I bring this subject to you, it is that you may look at it from 
the teacher's standpoint, that you may consider the colored woman of the future 
— the colored girl of to-day— in her relations as a part of the social organization of 
the new South. 

That the South is new no one who even passes through her great centres can 
doubt. New railroads are opening up her resources and carrying her trade ; the 
flames of her furnace light up the darkness of many a mountain valley ; even her 
fields are blooming with new abundance under the improved husbandry and 
greater diligence of her sons. As the morning sunlight strikes the brick walls of 
factories in view from my window, and nearly all of which have grown up 
within a few months, I can almost imagine myself in a New England town. 

Woman's place in Southern society (I use the term society in its wider sense) has 
always been quite different from that which she holds in the North. Accustomed 
to be protected, and taught to consider a limited social life as her only sphere of 
activity, she was often beautifully womanly, but lacking in self-reliance; having 
no confidence in her own mental powers, and not considered as being able to 
plan or execute any important measures. This feeling is, I think, gradually 
giving way before a more just appreciation of her own power, and as that power 
is developed, to a change in public sentiment as to her capacity and her duty. 

It was my privilege to count among my friends a young Southern girl, who not 
content with the average boarding-school of the South, has already partly finished 
a thorough course of study in a Northern school with the expressed intention of 
becoming a teacher at her own home. 

In an Eastern city during the past summer I found several young ladies who 
were spending the three hot months at the North, and while there were hard at 
work on music and other branches of study. They were taking care of them- 
selves, and with eyes aglow with enthusiasm were apparently enjoying their new 
experience. 

Such cases, multiplied as they will be, show that a new leaven is working out 
an ambition on the part of the Southern lady to win her way by an intelligent and 
self-reliant womanhood, not simply to charm by her helplessness and amiability. 

But all this has reference to white society; you are ready to ask what is its 
bearing on the colored girls? The humbler life in the old days reflected the ideas 
of the superior, as the second rainbow reflects the coloring of the first. It will 
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tend to do so now. When, by a sudden revolution the cords of the colored 
woman's bondage were broken, and a new society of her own people sprang up 
around her, especially in the cities, the impress of old ideas was plainly seen. 
How quickly she copied the more artificial part of her white mistress* life, exag- 
gerating her elegance into display and her intellectual languor into utter indif- 
ference. 

In the colored society of to-day, so largely an image of the old order of things, 
the colored woman does not realize what she has a right to expect or what she 
ought to require from the other sex among her own people. She has no knowledge 
of her womanly power or worth; why should she object to the outside gallantry 
which addresses her with flattering nonsense while it covers an underlying lack 
of genuine respect, and a sense of superiority that practically leaves her to do all 
the hard work and regards her as of lower intellectual grade ? 

Thus, from the impulse to imitate, the colored girl has a source of hope in the 
advanced position held by her white sister. But her new power of independent 
self -direction, unshielded by the safeguards that the white girl has, unguided by 
the intellectual culture that the other can obtain, may work incalculable harm. 

What the colored woman's place was under the old dispensation you know too 
well. Body and soul the slave of her owners ; while her delicate mistress was 
shielded by all possible safeguards from evil, she was left exposed to all the storms 
of passion and sin, daring not to have any sense of her own value, her will for 
resistance growing weaker with each generation. What an element of moral 
weakness to both races this state of things was, neither race had any conception. 

With the changing character and views of the South the colored woman's 
position must change also, and she is an important agent in the change. She is 
no longer a captive, bound to the wheel, obliged to advance or retrograde with the 
chariot of her master. The place which she will take in the new civilization ; the 
light in which she will be regarded by the white man, and her position among her 
own people, will be the result of her own choice — a choice which she, in the 
person of her best and most intelligent representatives, shall make within the next 
fifty years. 

What choice she will make is a question of breathless interest. How to help 
her make the choice wisely and in time is the problem upon which we are at 
work. That she labors under great disadvantages in this decision of her destiny 
is plain. The vain and foolish life of a shallow society has all the ignorance of 
her nature to work on, to lead her to a life of the most empty frivolity. The door 
to greater evil is wide open at her feet. The tempter can no longer command, 
but he may allure — allure with deadly certainty, because inherited tendencies and 
customs of the past aid him to gain an easy victory. Over many a poor girl who 
comes to my thought now I could raise the prophet's lament: "Oh, that my 
head were waters and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and 
night for the slain of the daughters of my people ! " 

Sometimes it seems that the colored woman is willingly — or under the irresist- 
ible pressure of circumstances— making her choice so rapidly and so fatally that 
the slow processes which are her only safety cannot reach the surface in time to 
save her. But the final decision in this matter does not rest with the present 
generation ; the young girls who are now in our schools, and the children whose 
ideas they will mold, shall make the choice of her moral standing in the South in 
relation to both races, and of her intellectual and social standing among her own 
people. 

Our question is how to help her most toward the end we wish. 

Realizing that the foundation of a strong moral nature must be laid first of all, 
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as the basis of true womanhood, shall we concentrate our work upon giving her 
religious instruction, and seek to bind her by bonds of Christian duty? Let me 
not seem for a moment to question the power of God's grace to illuminate the 
heart and change the will ; but until she better understands the force of Bible truth 
and has a nature more sensitive to receive it than is the case with many who come 
to us, religion, as she comprehends it, will do her no good. So divorced is it from 
morality, so satisfied as to the future, and so reckless as to the present are many 
who suppose they possess it, that I dare not present this last great motive of 
Christian principle until I see the moral sense working under direct and pointed 
Bible teaching, so that the Christian life may be grasped in its true meaning. 
Even then it will not do simply to see her converted and then to send her out to 
battle with evil, any more than Christian could have met Apollyon without the 
armor that was added to him after he had entered the wicket gate. The con- 
science, now in shattered ruins, must be built up that it may again perform its 
office in distinguishing right from wrong. A sense of her own worth — a genuine 
self-respect which recognizes degradation and flees from it ; that will not even 
listen to evil, must arise as she comes gradually to know the duty and dignity to 
which God created her. But if we bring our girls to the point where they 
are inclined to choose honor and uprightness, we must make this choice possible 
by putting into their hands the means of supporting themselves ; we must train 
them to habits of industry and to right ideas of labor. 

The practical question is, " How shall we produce the results we seek ?" What- 
ever of experience and knowledge I have of any one of our girls bids me answer, 
"Do with her just what you would do for some young girl in the North whom 
you wanted to save from the most corrupting influences. Take her early away 
from the home that oftentimes is no protection to her, and as there are no 
proper homes open to her, transplant her to as good a Christian home as our 
schools will afford ; furnish her work to do when she has not money to meet the 
expense, and supplement this work by aid in money when necessary. Make her 
life in these homes as simple and true and elevating as genuine Christian culture 
will make it ; throw around her the refinements of taste, that her own tastes may 
be improved ; give her reading-rooms with wisely-chosen reading matter, music 
to refine and inspire ; treat her with the courtesy and deference which she must 
learn to consider her due ; give her training under suitable instructors in the 
industrial arts ; and keep her through it all to a strict adherence to duty and a 
close and accurate course of study. Patiently and perseveringly hold her to this 
life until there begins to dawn upon her a vision of the noble and beautiful 
womanhood to which she may attain, and then help her to strive after it, through 
years of discouragement on the part of teacher and pupil, until a strong and true 
Christian character is built up to withstand the temptations and resist the ten- 
dencies that beset her. 

If you are tempted to say this is asking too much for our girls, that we ought 
to be content with less, at less expenditure of time and money, remember that the 
girls for whom 1 speak are the best among their people — the few who will ever 
have a chance to attain to higher things. Look just behind them and see the 
throngs, who, in ignorance and woe and sin, are turning their eyes toward you. 
Listen to them mutely pleading, " Do not set your standard too low, lest we who 
can only get a small part of our sister's share of help, should be left to perish in 
our degradation." 

The objection is sometimes made that such training unfits our girls for their homes 
and surroundings. This is too often true. I used to think any education which 
placed them out of sympathy with their own lowly homes was false and wrong, 
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but more extended knowledge of some of these homes leads me to the belief that 
in the struggle which must go on to save these people, the Scripture shall again 
be fulfilled — the mother shall be divided against the daughter, and the daughter 
against the mother ; the mother-in-law against her daughter-in-law, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. 

Much misunderstanding and suffering must result, perhaps to both sides, from 
this clash of the old and the new. In heathen countries, we find it unwise to 
change the customs which are foreign, unless some principle is involved ; in our 
work, the differences that arise are wholly matters of knowledge or principle. 
The English civilization exists throughout our country, and what our girl finds 
as she goes to her home, that is contrary to her improved ideas of home, is the 
result of ignorance, or indolence, or sin. These, in a quiet, modest way, she must 
change. God grant her grace to be patient, true and firm through it all. 



INDUSTRIAL WORK AT MEMPHIS. 

BY KISS ELLA HAMILTON. 

Two years ago, through the kindness of friends in the North, two rooms were 
fitted up in our building, at Memphis, for use in the industrial work among the 
girls. Will you visit these rooms with me this morning and see what is being 
done there ? As we enter, we find ourselves in the midst of a dozen girls between 
the ages of 12 and 16, whose eyes and fingers are busy with their work, while 
their tongues are making sweet music as they sing some simple Sabbath-school 
hymn. Let us walk about among them, and see what it is that so engrosses their 
attention. Here, at our side, is a bright-eyed, pretty girl, who is patiently work- 
ing on the long over-and-over seam, which, it may be, was quite as great a bug- 
bear to some of us in our childhood days as it is to this little one. Near her is 
another, busy with a child's apron, destined, perhaps, for her own little sister. 
Another still is darning a stocking, while here, at the long table, stands a girl 
who is taking her first lessons in cutting. There is very little rest for the 
pleasant-faced teacher during this hour. She must straighten the gathered 
seams, show the awkward fingers how to take the tiny stitches, give the word of 
advice or encouragement where it is needed, and see that each one of these active 
girls is busy upon the task assigned her, and doing that task just as ic ought to be 
done. This work has its place in the course and upon the programme of the 
school, just as any other school work. The class receives instruction forty min- 
utes each day, for at least one school term. They are taught how to do plain 
cutting and sewing, and usually become quite expert with the needle. The mate- 
rials for work have been obtained for the most part from the boxes sent our lady 
missionary. I had word, however, just before I left home, that these supplies 
were exhausted, and that they were very much in need of calicoes, needles and 
threads. Perhaps theie are those who can help them in this need. 

Adjoining the sewing-room is a kitchen, furnished with a range, a sink, a 
table and such other articles as are needed by the young ladies who are being 
initiated into the mysteries of cooking. This class meets four days of the week, 
two of which are used by the teachers in familiar talks on various subjects, such. - 
as the nature of the different foods, their adaptation to the wants of the body, the 
choice of meats, vegetables, etc. The other two days are used by the girls in 
actual experiments in the preparation of foods, of course under the supervision, 
of the teachers. They learn how to prepare soups, to cook meats and vegetables, 
and to make bread, cakes and pies. Better still, they learn how to do this work i 
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neatly and economically. Whenever any cooking has to be done, the two girls 
who have had that in charge are expected to wash the dishes, sweep, dust and 
air the rooms, and have everything in order for the next day. Sometimes the 
class gives lunches at noon to their schoolmates or supper in the evening, inviting 
in their friends. In this way they have raised money enough to pay for all 
materials used. At one of these entertainments they gave us sandwiches, coffee, 
chicken salad, cake and strawberries. The bread made by one of the girls was as 
light and sweet as any I ever ate. To make such bread is an accomplishment of 
which any one might be proud. Besides the cooking and sewing, we teach our 
girls how to care for the sick. They have books, and prepare their lessons in this 
subject as in any other. They learn how to care for the room and person of their 
patient, how to prepare such light foods as may be used without harm, the 
simple home remedies to be administered for ordinary diseases, and the preventa- 
tives for such diseases. About all this industrial work the girls themselves are 
very enthusiastic, seeming to enjoy it quite as well as any other school work. 
The mothers, too, are very glad that their daughters are having an opportunity to 
learn how to do these necessary things which they have not the time, or ability, 
to teach them. In the homes of their parents the girls try to put into practice 
that which they learn in the school, and as they come to have homes of their own 
we are sure that they will be better in many ways than they could have been, 
but for the work they are doing now. 

No people can be made very much better except as we reach that center of 
power and influence, the home. The schools can do something in this direction, 
and we believe that out from the homes, touched by our A. M. A. schools, will go 
an influence which will elevate and purify to some extent this whole mass of 
society. 



THE SOUTH. 

Rev. Joseph E. Roy, Field Superintendent. 
Prof. Albert Salisbury, Superintendent of Education. 



AVERY NORMAL INSTITUTE, CHARLESTON, S. C. 

BY A. W. FARNHAM, PRINCIPAL. 

With us the second of October dawned warm and bright. Before the last 
tardy risers were awakened, our school flag was hoisted over the building to beckon 
children and youth Avery ward. And how they responded ! Soon after the first 
stroke of the bell which announced that the gates were to be opened, more than 
three hundred children either walked, ran, or crowded, into the school yards. 
5ow they talked ! Four months of vacation had dissipated all regard for estab- 
lished rules and usages. And who could scold the first day ? It is true that many 
had been in summer schools during the greater part of vacation, but in many 
instances they were sent " just to keep them off the street, you know, sir." Then 
the private houses in which these schools are " kept " have not school dignity nor 
school atmosphere, because they are not school buildings ; hence they lack mold- 
ing influence. 

Another reason why the children talked was that a new principal (new and yet 
old) and five new teachers were to be met, measured, and, if possible, mastered. 
Every boy wants to know just how strong his teachers are ; and as their strength 
is, so his respect will be. 

Again the bell sounded, this time to announce the hour for devotions. As the 
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pupils filed into the chapel their eyes fell upon a new crayon likeness of Prof. M. 
A. Warren, a former principal. This work of art, costing about $50, was pre- 
sented to the school by the Alumni at their last annual meeting, July 4th. It is a 
generous expression of their love for a faithful teacher and a true man. 

With the children came a large number of patrons " to start them," of course, 
but little was done the first day but to exchange greetings, hold chapel exercises, 
take names and addresses of pupils, assign former pupils to the classes which the 
previous principal had named for them, and to examine and grade a part of the 
new ones. Other examinations and grading, with the selling of books, and the 
collection of tuitions for the month, hindered our programme of work from being 
fully taken up before the second week. 

It is now four weeks since our opening. In the time we have registered three 
hundred and thirty-six pupils, collected $332.85 for tuition, sold $462.64 worth of 
books, organized in addition to the common-school branches, classes in physics, 
chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology, physiology, school economy, political 
economy, history (U. S. and ancient), algebra, geometry, rhetoric, Greek, Latin, 
French, German, music, gymnastics, sewing, stenography, and Bible study. We 
have also had our monthly written reviews. A good number of pupils are fitting 
for college, some of whom will be ready to enter next October. Other pupils are 
preparing for teaching, and will enter upon their work after leaving us. Others 
still are intending to follow trades, and are studying that they may become in- 
telligent tradesmen. 

In response to our circular of information which we have sent out to friends* 
we have already received a box of chemical apparatus, a scroll saw with lathe 
attachment and a book of patents, a quantity of basted patch-work, fifty mag- 
nifying glasses, and a box of minerals. In addition to these gifts from abroad, 
our pupils are daily contributing to start natural history cabinets. Among our 
pupils' contributions are many fossils, some of which we would like to exchange 
with other schools. We need several more scroll saws, and more work for our 
sewing class. 

In the senior class, one of the incentives to study is the Alumni Prize of $50, 
which is to be given to the student who makes the best record this year, and in- 
tends to pursue his studies at some higher institution of learning. 

The morning of the 25th (October), we met to join in the concert of prayer for 
the A. M. A. As a part of the exercises twelve members of the senior class gave 
brief recitations, in which much information of the Association was given. The 
recitations, each of which was closed with an appropriate Bible text, were in 
answer to the following questions : What occasion do we observe this morning ? 
What is the object of this observance ? When was the American Missionary 
Association organized ? What led to its organization? What is the character of 
its work ? What is the extent of its work ? Name some of the results of its work. 
What relation do we bear to the A. M. A.? 

A more quiet, earnest spirit pervades our higher classes than I have ever seen so 
early in the term. With the sympathy and prayers of friends, and honest per- 
sistent effort on our part, we hope to be signally blessed in the work of the year. 



" NEW BUILDING AT ATHENS, ALA. 

Trinity school building at Athens, Ala., a cut of which is given herewith, has 

^commodations for 200 day scholars, and the family of missionaries who have 

^ge of A. M. A. work at Athens. Its history is somewhat unique and altogether 
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16 The Georgia Association. 

encouraging. The old building, where Miss Wells, the principal, had managed 
the school since 1«66, was insufficient and scarcely tenable. The debt of the 
Association and the claims of larger institutions were such that for a time it 
seemed almost inevitable that the school must be given up. Miss Wells, however, 
and the brave people whom she had been serving, determined to rally their forces 
and save the enterprise at all reasonable hazards. 

Preparations were made for furnishing bricks; volunteers offered themselves 
for all sorts of needful work; some labored in clay pits, some in kiln, some went 
to the woods for the fuel required to burn the brick, while the women and girls 
contributed their dimes, nickels and half-dollars to raise a fund to have the wood 
hauled. In this way the colored people made two hundred thousand bricks, 
"mixing the clay by the tramp of their one small steer." Meanwhile, Miss Wells 
spared no effort in interesting friends at the north to come to her relief. As a 
result the building was completed last spring at a cost of only $8,000 to the Asso- 
ciation, in addition to what was furnished by the colored people. From the time 
the corner-stone was laid till the opening of the building, a good number of 
prominent towns' people manifested their interest in and approval of the work. 



THE GEORGIA ASSOCIATION. 

We drop down from Savannah, thirty-one miles on the Florida railroad, to 
Mcintosh, in Liberty County. Then it is four miles east over the old Yankee 
high-way to Midway and its " Lost Church Found," and the brethren are on hand 
with their buggies to take us out. Pastor Snelson's house and the teacher's home 
are filled up, and the two rooms of the Academy furnish space for beds and cots 
for the lodging of eight persons. 

Quite a village it is that has grown up there ; the large church, the Dorchester 
Academy, and half a dozen houses and two or three small stores. Heretofore, 
the two teachers, Misses Kinney and Gibson, have been quartered in a cabin. 
Now, a new house is under process of construction for them. 

All but one of the fifteen churches are represented. Pastor Kent, of Atlanta, 
preaches the opening sermon upon the Growth of Christian Character, a discourse 
which proved its fitness to the occasion by the fact that its truths were constantly 
bubbling up through the course of the meeting. The body changed its name from 
that of '•« Conference" to that of "Association," elected Revs. A. J. Headen and 
J. E. Roy, with Revs. E. Kent and J. H. H. Seugstacke as alternates to the next 
National Council, made deliverance against putting churches on the 
color line, and had the full measure of essays, discussions, sermons, 
etc. During the Lansing temperance meeting, Rev. George V. Clark» 
of Athens, thrilled us all as he told of his being a saloon tumbler 
boy, of his going, full of liquor, to the Storrs School temperance meeting* 
and of his signing the temperance pledge at the solicitation of Miss Rose M. Kin- 
ney, who was at that time a teacher there, and who was then before him. Such 
a result was a reward of her fifteen years of service. The talks upon the convert- 
ing power of the Sunday-school were stimulating indeed. The Association 
received the new Church at Athens, also Revs. George V. Clark and N. B. James. 

On the Sabbath the fine large church, 50x60, which had been used several 
years as simply inclosed, and which had been brought to completion, was re-dedi- 
cated. The sermon by Superintendent Roy was upon the Glory of the Sanctuary 
as the place of Spiritual Nativity: "This and that man was born there." The 
prayer of dedication was offered by Rev. E. T. Hooker, of Charleston, S. C. In 
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the afternoon a grand missionary meeting was held in behalf of the American 
Board, the A. H. M. S., the Congregational Union, and the A. M. A., with ad- 
dresses made by Revs. E. Kent, S. E. Lathrop, E. T. Hooker, and J. E. Roy, all of 
them using Mr. Kent's two big maps, one of the world, and one of our country. 
Miss Kinney read a paper written by Miss Hardy upon that whole missionary 
scheme. The ladies appointed the wives of Revs. E. Kent, S. E. Lathrop and 
Dana Sherrill as a Provisional Committee to prepare the way for organizing a 
State Woman's Missionary Society at the next meeting of the Association, to be 
held at Athens. Meantime the ladies propose to organize in each of several of the 
churches an auxiliary society, and these will unite in the State Society. Between 
the two services of Lord's Day I went out and counted the vehicles and the 
animals that had brought the great assembly to church ; I counted 68 vehicles, of 
which 38 were buggies, 95 horses and 80 ox teams, 40 oxen in all, as some of the 
carts were drawn by a single ox. There were two other important gatherings in 
that region on that day, or, as some of the brethren said, you could not have seen 
the ground, for the animals and the carryalls that would have been there. As it 
was, we had, by fair estimate, six hundred people present, and their's was truly, 
as they call it, " A Big Meeting." J. E. R. 



THE CENTRAL SOUTH ASSOCIATION. 



That is now the name, changed from that of Central South Conference, at the 
meeting held in Rev. William H. Ash's church at Florence, Ala., Nov. 2 to 5. 
This change is in order to uniformity of title in the state ecclesiastical bodies. 
Georgia, Alabama and North Carolina yet retain the name "Conference." The 
Central South, which was the original Congregational body at the South, having 
sent off two daughters, the Alabama and the Georgia, still holds good her title to 
the name, as she yet represents the central States of Tennessee, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas and a part of Alabama. 

The older members said that this last was the best meeting ever held by the 
Association. Papers were read by B. F. Foster on pastoral work; by William A. 
Sinclair on the need of cultivating the missionary spirit; by B. A. Imes on Con- 
gregationalism; by Mr. Singleton on school work; and the reading was followed 
in each case by full and animated discussion^ President Pope led in a discussion 
upon the subject of revivals, and also reported the industrial departments of 
Tougaloo University. Superintendent Roy reported the recent annual meeting of 
the A. M. A., at Cleveland. One evening was given to a rousing temperance 
meeting. The preachings were frequent. Revivals were reported at Fisk and 
Tougaloo Universities, at Memphis and Chattanooga. Two churches were 
received, one at Meridian, Miss., Rev. J. L. Grice. pastor, and the Welsh church 
at Soddy, East Tennessee, Rev. W. H. Thomas, where the Welsh are the colliers. 
Rev. H. S. Bennett, B. A. Imes and William A. Sinclair were elected to the next 
National Council. Pastor W. H. Ash, who had made ample provision for the 
entertainment of the Conference, was laid aside through all of the sessions by a 
severe illness; but the results of his work were manifest to all. A neat gothic 
church, a pleasant parsonage, and the whole within a tasteful white fence, were 
the other signs of the work, while the growing membership and Sunday-school, 
and the day-school of seventy, taught by Mr. Ash and his estimable wife, were the 
symbol of the intellectual and moral process going on. At the dedication, two 
years ago, more than fifty of the prominent white citizens were present, among 
them Ex-Gov. Patton, three or four pastors and as many lawyers. On the Sab- 
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jh bath the pulpits of the colored churches were supplied, and Messrs. Bennett and 
Roy preached at the Presbyterian church, where Gov. Patton is the S. S. Super- 
intendent, an office which he has magnified for many years. The week before, 
the Memphis Synod had met in this church, when the appeal of Mr. Long from 
the Memphis Presbytery came up. By a technicality the appeal did not stand, 
and Mr. Long was permitted to withdraw from the denomination, to continue his 
service as pastor of the First Congregational Church of Memphis. The next 
meeting of the Association is to be with Rev. Joseph E. Smith, at Chattanooga. 

J. E. R. 



WYTHEVILLE, VA. 

Wytheville, Va., is a representative mountain town, situated amidst a rich 
farming and mining region. Already Northern capital and enterprise have found 
their way to like portions of the South, where the climate is salubrious, the winters 
mild, and the rewards of labor immediate and sufficient for the wants of an in- 
dustrious population. Very much, however, remains to be done for the vast 
areas of the mountain districts of the South. The school privileges of blacks and 
whites are as yet quite limited. The people, however, have been distinguished for 
their loyalty to the Government, and in some portions of the mountain country 
for their readiness to accept missionary endeavors, regardless of the color line. 
Prof. C. C. Painter, of Fisk University, and Rev. I. P. Dickerson, one of the 
original Jubilee Singers, now a missionary in the south of France, were born at 
Wytheville. 



The Rev. W. H. Ash, pastor of our church, and teacher of our school at Flor- 
ence. Alabama, died on the 18th of November. A protege of Hon. A. C. Barstow, 
Taduate of the Boston University, he began work for us at Mobile, Ala. 
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He was then transferred to Florence, which was in need of such a man as he. 
Mr. Ash was married to Miss Sarah Hale, of Montgomery, an accomplished lady, 
who was his helpmeet, not only as a wife, but as a teacher in the school, which 
they had developed to the great delight of their people, and to the approbation 
of all the citizens. Mr. Ash, on behalf of the church and of the A. M. A., had 
built a tasteful church edifice which was also used for the school, and a parson- 
age. He had commanded the high appreciation of all the best people in the com- 
munity. During his sickness, the Central South Association had its annual 
session in his church. His wife took his remains to Montgomery for burial. As 
writes the stricken companion : "It was only going home to receive the reward 
of the faithful servant." 



THE USTDI^ISTS. 



STATEMENTS RESPECTING INDIANS AND THEIR NECESSITIES. 

BY GEN. 8. O. ARMSTRONG. 

Besides the 59,000 Indians in the Indian Territory, there are about 200,000, of. 
whom 55,000 are wholly supported by the government; 45,000 are partially main- 
tained, and 100,000 receive little or no aid. They occupy 250,000 square miles 
of land, nine-tenths of it grazing land, the rest suitable for agriculture. The con- 
stantly increasing value of this domain from its mineral wealth and the building 
of railroads presses hard upon its thriftless occupants, who stand right in the line 
of progress, and must either change or perish. Meanwhile their source of subsist- 
ence, game, is disappearing, and, more and more, they will depend either on public 
charity or on stealing their food unless taught to take care of themselves. 

The Indian question is upon us as never before. Those in the Indian Territory 
and the few thousands in Minnesota, Wisconsin, New York, North Carolina and 
other States, say 75,000 in all, are remnants of tribes who formerly lived east of 
the Mississippi River, are inclined to agriculture and domestic life, and have been 
considered superior to the nomadic tribes of the West. They long since ceased to 
trouble us, and are, at some places making commendable progress in education, 
stock raising and crops, besides generally holding their own in numbers. Still, 
to a large extent, they seem fixed in a half civilized, half pagan state, lacking their 
earlier manliness for the want of hardship and discipline in their lives, keeping 
up their heathen rites and dances, living in poverty, without law, demoralized 
more or less by annuities and destitute of the conditions that create character and 
self reliance. 

They need practical education. A few are already at Hampton and Carlisle ; 
five hundred should have such an opportunity. 

More than this, their tribal relations should be broken up, homesteads inalien- 
able for at least twenty-five years should be assigned, and they should be left as 
citizens of the several states in which they are, to vote and be voted on. ' 

Reservations are merely places for herding Indians ; . temporary, necessary ex- 
periments, that, after a given time, may become growing evils. Herding negroes 
in like manner would have been a curse to both white and black races. There 
has been more sentiment than sense in treating the Indian as a separate people. 
It was kindly meant but a cruel plan in its results. This part of the red race has 
suffered most from the whites ; their comfortable eastern homes have been broken 
up, their thrifty farms and fruitful orchards abandoned for a western wilderness 
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where thousands have died from exposure. Their record has been the saddest 
part of the " Century of Dishonor. " 

THE WILD TRIBES. 

The destruction of the buffalo has been more trying to the Indian than sudden 
emancipation was to the Negro. The latter changed the relations rather than the 
realities of life ; the former the realities rather than their relations. The one 
remained on its old foundation of land and of labor— any shifting was voluntary 
Game, the support of the other, has gradually failed and they have been roughly 
pushed from place to place till pauperism seems the only fixed fact of their life. 
The human machine after running for centuries does not readily reverse itself ; 
the strain on the Indian is tremendous. Was greater ever put upon men ?— force 
to control them, charity to weaken them. Justice demanded help, but wisdom 
demanded self-help as its condition. Exigency is man's best teacher. " Necessity 
is the mother of invention ;" it makes men creative. The facts of human nature, 
and of experience, have been ignored in our treaties with the Indians, probably 
because we never really conquered them, but purchased peace on the best terms 
we could make. 

Carrying the Indian from, helplessness to self support is the most difficult 
administrative problem of our country. The Negro has taken care of himself. 
"The forty acres and a mule" method would have ruined the race. He 
was thrown on himself and given a vote ; dangerous as it once seemed, who would 
now have it otherwise ? He struggled, suffered and succeeded. 

The Indian is fed "till he shall become self-supporting," which gives him a 
motive for not becoming so. He alone of all men on the earth, finds in industry 
not reward but a penalty. The Shoshone farmers, when a reduction of rations was 
suggested, threatened to stop cultivating their fields. A few may go to work, but 
the whole line will not move forward while rations and other gratuities are issued, 
as now, to lines of ragged, wretched-looking mendicants who are helped for the 
asking. 

Treaties must be kept, but the treaties contemplate ultimate self-support and 
the necessity of education to that end. It is, I believe, quite within their spirit to 
withhold supplies from the lazy and intractable. 

At Yankton, Devil's Lake, Cheyenne River and at other points, efficient agents 
kept the schools full, and the Indians busy by the argument to the stomach, which 
is their weak point. It is, I believe, the starting point of Indian civilization. The 
plan is as excellent as it is unusual. 

On the Fort Hall reservation, in Idaho, I recently saw fields of wheat, oats and 
potatoes ; two-thirds of the tribe had become farmers, besides owning herds of 
cattle, because a former agent had issued the coffee and sugar rations, which the 
red man dearly loves, only as each one successively staked out, plowed and planted 
his allotted little farm. The nation's gratuities may do the Indian as much good 
as they are doing him harm, if wisely administered, especially the luxuries, 
which afford the best leverage. He is managed now by a class of men whose 
f title, in spite of shining exceptions among them, is a byword and a reproach. 
Decayed clergymen, hungry politicians, and the broken of every profession, are 
not the ones to make citizens of the red man. Fifteen hundred or two thousand 
dollars a year will not secure first-class men, who must travel far with their 
families, at their own expense, and be liable at any day to discharge and dis- 
grace. By refusing adequate salaries, Congress (and Congress means the people) 
decides that the Indian's greatest need shall be unsupplied, for lack of a trifling 
comparative cost. Millions for fuel and dry goods, but not one or two hundred 
thousand dollars more that men of repute and of capacity may go to the Agencies. 
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Good beef and flour and shoes, but second-rate men, whose average official life is 
less than two years, is the present provision for them. 

The tender mercies of the Ooverment to the Indian are cruel ; the much-talked- 
of treatment of the 'Blare owner was tender by comparison. The self-interest of 
the Southern barons was humanity itself, in contrast with the course of men sent 
in the name of a high duty, many of whom have been tempted, if not forced, 
into corruption. I would throw no slur on the better class among them, of whom 
the country is not worthy; 

The Indian is a child and needs a Father ; physically mature, he is mentally an 
infant. He stands proud but helpless on the track of a locomotive. He will not 
heed the advice of whites inferior in natural force to himself, and such, as a rule, 
he has to deal with. No wonder the young prefer their own leaders. In the 
school of civilization only object lessons are good for anything. What lessons we 
have given the Indians ! 

Recent agitation has chiefly concerned the education, lands and rights of the 
race, and progress has been made in the way of opportunities offered, but the 
Indian has not moved. He must be touched ; the high and low must come 
together. Virtue will go out of the one into the other as it entered into her who 
touched the hem of a sacred garment. There is no salvation in acts of Congress ; 
it is from the springs of action within. To awake these in the bosom of the Indian 
and consummate it in Christian character is the work of individual men by their 
contact and by their personal influence. 

The Indian question is, first, one of organization, second, one of executive duty ; 
of conditions and of action. In the former, of late years, there has been much 
progress. Respecting the latter there has been little. Crops and herds have 
somewhat increased and education has advanced, especially in the East ; but the 
executive work drags, because there is nobody to do it. Men are the need of the 
hour, and money to provide for their wants. 

At the northern frontier outposts, this summer, for the first time, the soldiers 
remained in their barracks; At the forts in Montana and Dakota which I visited, 
there was general respect for Indian prowess, and belief in his capacity and in his 
wrongs. " Were I an Indian I would fight " seemed the feeling of all. 

So far as army officers are gentlemen of character, force and expe- 
rience, and of humane ideas (for there are opposing views), I believe they 
are better fitted than any others to settle the Indian question. Their destructive 
work is nearly over: it has fitted them for the constructive work to be 
done. As officers they have peculiar advantages over civilians of the same 
capacity and worth, far less temptation and far stronger standing ground for the 
control of Indians. One-half of the sixty agencies might well be put at once 
under selected officers ; not that it is strict military duty, but it is not an " old 
woman's work," as one of high rank Paid of Capt. Pratt's effort. The latter is 
doing, indirectly, more than any two regiments for the pacification of the Indians 
— the army's special business. 

Railroads are doing the work of pioneers and of soldiers, peace is not far off. 
There will soon be need of the army only as a national police, and half of the 
15,000 troops at the West may be dispensed with. What better service can a few 
of its accomplished, officers undertake than building up a civilization at its 
weakest point ? 

The Indian can be rescued from a sad fate only by personal devotion ; that has, 
under God, created the great results of missionary work throughout the world in 
recent years. The labors of the Riggses, Williamsons and of Bishop Whipple 
and others during the past half century, in the western wilderness, has been a 
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seed-sowing of which the results are now appearing. The men they have touched 
and taught are those who are now breaking from the old superstitions and asking 
for light, while official dealings have scarcely a moral result to show for armies of 
agents and vast annuities. Only the light of Christian truth and example steadily 
shining can lift men up. Mission work among the Cheroxees and others, and for th e 
Sioux at Sisseton and Fort Sully and Santee agencies in Dakota, where wild Indians 
are settled on so peaceful prosperous homes that u a stranger traveling through the 
country would not believe that he was on an Indian Reservation," attest the 
complete success of the Congregational, Episcopalian, and Presbyterian societies. 
Peoria Bottom, which I visited in 1881, is a charming village of twenty Christian 
families, on thrifty homes, the result of the efforts of the Rev. Thos. L. Riggs. 
" In proportion to the aid and means employed no missions since the apostolic 
age have been more successful than those to the American Aborigines, " declares 
one of these bodies. There have been, however, weak and disappointing missions. 

Such work cannot be inspired from Washington, though it may supply many of 
the conditions of it. A purified civil service would do more for the Indian than for 
any class in the country. Good agents would create a morale, like a favoring 
tide, for the Christian teacher. 

The " gist " of the, Indian question I believe to be honesty and capacity in 
dealing with them. Given these and the rest will work itself out. 



THE CHINESE. 

Kbv. W. C. Pond, Superintendent. 



HUMBLINGS. 

BY REV. W. O. POND. 

I had finished the preparation of the last annual report of our Mission. I hafl 
read it at the annual meeting. It was ready for the printer, and had even been 
placed in his hands. It was a report instinct throughout with good cheer. It 
could not be otherwise. It recorded the work of a prosperous year. No previous 
year of our whole history had approached this one, as to the numbers gathered into 
our schools and brought within reach of the invitations of the Gospel. Perhaps I 
was in danger of being " exalted above measure." And, so, humblings were pre- 
pared for me. 

It may be the dictate of expediency, but certainly it is not that of frankness and 
honesty, to speak to our benefactors only smooth things. There are shades as 
well as lights in missionary work. The tide is not always rising. The sun is not 
always at noon. And if possible, those who sustain the work ought to be made 
able to see the shadows and to understand the disappointments ; ought to be ad- 
mitted to acquaintanceship with even the mistakes which we, the workers, make. 
Daylight throughout our operations is essential. Without this, there are bred 
" bureau distempers, " petty falsities, self-seekings and the whole brood of faults 
into which even renewed natures get sometimes betrayed. One of the chief 
beauties aud glories of the statements presented this year, both at Portland and 
at Cleveland, was their manifest frankness— the pains evidently taken to set before 
the people all the facts so far as the opportunity allowed. 

But I am making a long preface. " What humblings have been prepared for 
you? 1 ' my readers are asking. One of our Chinese brethren, converted as we be- 
lieved, and baptised some years ago — a young man in some respects specially 
capable and specially pleasing, who knows the way of life well, and can explain 
it clearly to his less instructed countrymen, is found to have been gambling on 
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(for them) a large scale, and, at first, with rare success. Rumor has it that not 
less than $3,000 had flowed from the depleted purses of his countrymen into his 
own; but that blind to the fact that the tide might turn, he had continued his sin 
until it left him stranded and wrecked. Inquiry shows this rumor to be founded 
on facts. We are made to blush at the congratulations the heathen Chinese have 
been proffering over the good-luck of the gambling Christian. We get the heart- 
ache as we see how sin breeds sin, how falsehood and profanity follow in the train 
of these dishonest gains. The heart-ache deepens as we see some others of our 
brethren swept away by sympathy or friendship, or possibly by some less amiable 
consideration into partial complicity with his wrong. It transpires that with 
several others as with this brother, there has been a forgetfulness of the assem- 
bling of themselves together, a self-assertion and self -trust, a disposition to debate 
but not to pray, a cooling of brotherly love and Christian zeal, all of which fore- 
shadowed like dishonors to be heaped upon the name of Christ, unless a breath of 
God's dear spirit should soon inspire in them a freshened life. 

Thank God, these humblings have not come alone. If the great body of our 
Chinese Christians had been insensible to them, if there had been no movement, 
or if only a ripple on the surface of an otherwise stagnant sentiment, I should 
have been discouraged indeed. But there was an immediate movement, a deep 
sense of shame, an almost too speedy discipline. And now, taking counsel 
together, we have undertaken, with the help of God, to withstand more faith- 
fully those beginnings of evil; to make the first symptoms of coldness and inat- 
tention and wandering the signal for more earnest prayer and for kindly and cau- 
tious, but effective, watch and care. 

In connection with this our schools in San Francisco propose to undertake some- 
thing more general and more generous in the way of giving. Certainly the sum 
total of expenditures made by our Chinese brethren, in connection with their 
Christian work, is creditable already. When we consider their circumstances it is 
not a little thing that in this last year their offerings, oneway and another, should 
reach a total of $2,000. But a scrutiny of the sources from which this amount 
had come showed that in some quarters the grace of giving had not been as gen- 
erally cultivated or as fruitful in results as it might have been. And a recovery 
of lost ground in this regard, an advance beyond anything heretofore attempted is 
fully resolved upon. Plans are being laid, the mutual exhortations have b* gun, and 
it is believed that by the 1st of December they will show us definite and practical 
returns. One of the helpers writes me as follows : "Last night I have been 
spoken to the scholars and brethren about the gifts of the money for the mission- 
ary work and about the gas that you are going to put up instead of the oil lamps. 
They were so pleased to help. I can hardly know how to tell you how glad they 
feel to pay the gas and water bills and to help you pay the rent. I was surprisod 
that I should receive a large sum of gifts last evening so soon as when I get 
through my sayings, and I expect another sum this evening, because great many 
have not any money with them last evening." This same good spirit seems to 
pervade all the schools and I am greatly comforted by it. 

Other encouragements are not wanting. Even now I am awaiting in my 
study the arrival of five Chinese who, with the approval and recommendation of 
our brethren, offer themselves as candidates for baptism and reception to our 
Bethany Church. Scarcely a month has passed without tidings of some one 
turning to. the light and avowing himself a disciple of Christ. But I have been 
made specially glad this month by the news from two of our youngest and 
smallest schools. Mrs. Willett, of Santa Cruz, reporting for the first time two of 
her pupils as giving evidence of conversion, adds : "I am very hopeful concern 
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WasJiee Wa$hee.—The Little Dining-Room. 



iag the spiritual interest* of f oar of my boys. Eight of them already own and 
■tody the Hew Testament. I give them Bible matruetion two whole evenings 
each week, and they enjoy it." And Mms Fulton, of Berkeley aays : "Inreport- 
ing that two of the pnpflb give evidence of con ve rsi o n, I do not say that they have 
confessed it by word ; bat they attend so regularly to school, and to Sunday 
school, listen to all religious instruction so earnestly, and join in the Lord's 
Prayer so heartily, that I feel a s sured they are ea rn e stly seeking the truth." 

And so God has mingled encouragements with humbKngs, and not suffered us 
to be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow. 



WASHEE WASHEE. 



BT JOUJCUC HUXXB. 



Brown Jobs be beads above his tub 
In cellar, aDey, anywhere 
Where dirt is food, why John is there; 
And rab aad rab aad mbaadrab. 



PbwHe yes are here aa* was* ter vork? 
Gitoat.Isay: yehaytbiagit:" 
And Silver Jimmy shied a brick 

i sick; 



"Git oat of here, yea jeller scrub:" 

He is at work, be cannot hear; 

He smiles that smile that knows no fear; 

And rob and rob and rob and rab. 

He calmly keeps on i 




The politicians bawl ai 
To every idle cUt. and blood, 
And hnrt their two hands fall of mod: 
'The dirty Chinaman most go! " 
Bat John still bends above his tab, 
And rob and rab and rob and rob : 
He wrestles in his snowy sods 
These dirty politicians' dnds; 
And rab and rab and rab and nib, 
He calmly keeps on washing. 

** Git oat o* here! yehayihm,git! 
lie FrinehancaShorsfoaght an' bad 
Far tins same freedom, so they did, 
An* rd presarre it, ye can bit! 
Fhwat honest man can boss a town? 
Or born anither Ftttsborgh down? 
Orbegt OrsthrJke? Or labor shirk 



** 8top washing and git oat of here !" 
The small brown man, be Craned to i 
And rai ed his little shaven head 



Straightforward, 

"Two bittee dosen wsshee so* / 

Then calmly went on washing. 



and true: 



Oh: honest, faithful little John, 
If you will lay aside yoor dads 
And take a sea of soap a»d sods 
And wash out dirty Washington; 
H you wffl be the Hercules 
To cleanse our stables clean of these 
That all such follies fatten on, 
There's fifty mflhon souls to-day 
To bid you welcome, bid you stay 



—The Independent. 



CHILDREN'S P.A.GKE. 



THE LITTLE DINING-ROOM. 



BT MBS. T. a. CHASE. 



! students and teachers, and as board is 
I eight dollars per month, the little dining 
Often just before breakfast I hear a rooni offers the most quiet, to say nothing 
tripping step in our hall, then a light J of the superior variety and quality of 
tap at the door, and our little John ex- ; the food. 

claims, " You're 'vited, mamma.' 9 As I ' Well, now, there has of late been rap- 
answer the knock, happy Hennie's voice idly growing what some of us staid teach- 
rings out the welcome words, " You and ; era think is an industrial craze. I suppose 
Mr. Chase are invited to breakfast in the . any day the girls at the North may have 
little dining-room." Now, as the " big to give up one of their studies for the 
dining-room" is filled with about 150 ! old-fashioned patchwork. Oh! I don't 
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mean oZd-fashioned. Isn't it funny 
that old-fashioned things are the newest- 
fashioned things ? I suppose, too, any day 
our grandmother's beautiful samplers 
may again take their aesthetic places in 
the schoolroom to teach * 'marking stitch" 
from "sure enough" antique letters, 
and the boys may march into a recita- 
tion room, where they will learn to drive 
nails and shoe pegs. Well, this is a 
great question, and none but a parent 
can be more interested than the faithful 
teacher that the best methods should be 
used in developing their precious charge. 
About two years ago the matron of 
Atlanta University selected two little 
dormitory rooms that opened into each 
other, and turned them into dining-room 
and kitchen. An old Stewart cook stove 
used in the big kitchen long ago, before 
the range was a necessity, was a large 
part of the little kitchen's outfit. The 
clothes press was easily changed to cup. 
board, and an old flower stand was made 
into a tidy closet for pots and kettles. 
In the dining-room the floor was stained, 
in alternate strips of dark and light color ; 
a fly screen put in the window, a few 
pictures and a rough shelf covered with 
a pretty lambrequin brightened the 
walls ; and, best of all, while this revo- 
lution was going on, an old friend hap- 
pened to drop in, on her way to Florida. 
She was so delighted with the matron's 



idea that she filled the China closet of 
the little dining-room with such pretty 
things that the dainty tea table at once 
put on airs in its new home. Well, in 
these two little rooms the two highest 
classes of girls are honored with practice 
in household arts, with the matron for 
their teacher. At first gatherings in the 
little dining-room were quite rare. The 
birthdays of the senior class were cele- 
brated there, and guests sometimes en- 
tertained, but the girls are so proud of 
their housekeeping that now they are 
allowed all the practice they have time 
for. Absent graduates must remember 
the room with pleasure, as they send 
beautiful bouquets for the table. The 
senior girls take turns in being responsible 
for the .breakfasts and teas, and in pre- 
siding at table. In addition to the two 
girls who preside, there is room for 
about a third of the teachers. So, as we 
cannot all go, there can be no general 
invitations, but each visit there has all 
the charm of a special invitation out to 
breakfast or tea. But the best of it all 
is the encouragement it gives the girls to 
practice the too often neglected art of 
good cooking. 

So now you see why we are proud of 
the little dining-room, and why Hennie 
trips through the halls so merrily as she 
carries from door to door the coveted 
invitation. 



RECEIPTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1882. 



MAINE. $71.05. 

Farming-ton. Cong. Ch. and Soc $26 19 

Foxcroft. Mrs. D Blanchard 5 00 

Machias. Mrs C. F Stone, two bbls. of 
C , for Lady Missionary, Wilmington, 

North Bridgton. Cong Ch. and ^oc 5 00 

South Paris. W. D.B., for Tillotson C. 

and N. frutt. (Building) 100 

Waterville. For Tillotson C. and N. Inst. 

(Building) 10 

Woolwich. Cong Ch . , 1 1 . 50 ; " Family 

Gift,"*; J. P T., 1;T. M, 1 15 50 

York. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 18 26 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $260.49. 

Amherst. Mr. and Mrs. Melendv, 25; 
Ladies' Union Miss'y Soc., 25, for 
Student Aid, Straight U 50 00 



Amherst. Cong. Ch., 10.98; Miss L. W. 

B,50c $1148 

Auburn. Cong Ch and Soc 12 00 

Bo cawen Mrs. E. G. W., for Student 

Aid,FishU 100 

Chester. Mrs. Mary E. Hiddea 10 00 

Dover. First Ong. Ch., for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U 40 00 

Dunbarton. Cong. Ch and Soc 12 00 

East Jaffrey. Cong. Ch. and Soc 21 05 

Francestown . Joseph Kingsbur v 30 00 

Kensington. '• Friend, '''for Wilmington, 

Lyme. Cong. Sab. Sen . '. '. '. '. . '. '. . . '.'..'. 8 00 

Manchester. First Cong. Ch. and Soc. . . 27 46 
New Ipswich. Cong. Sab. Sen., for 

Stud nt Aid, Atlanta, U 25 00 

ShortFalls J. W. O 100 

Temple. Mrs.W.K 100 

"Friends" 8 00 
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VERMONT, $479.14. 
Barton Landing and Brownington. Cong. 

Ch. and Soc 

Bellows Falls. Vermont Farm Machine 

Co M Champion Creamery, Val, 52, 

Swing Churn, Val. 12. for Atlanta U. 

Danville. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch 

Grand Isle. Mrs. Bev. Chas. Fay 

Haiufleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Randolph. First Cong. Ch . and Soc 

Rochester. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Rutland. Mrs J. B. Paige, /or Freight.. 

Salisbury. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Saint Johnsbury. " Colored Man " 

Watlingford. MissL. H. A 

West Kandolpb. Susan E. Albin . and 

Sarah J. Washburn .* 

Woodstock. First Cong. Ch. and Soc .... 
Worcester. Cong. Ch 



$22 56 



10 00 
500 
5 75 
4 00 

20 00 

1 20 
17 44 

2 Ou 
50 

700 

39 26 

443 



$139 14 
LEGACIES. 

Bratleborough. Estate of Mrs. H. M. 
Linsley, by C. F. Thompson 70 00 

Cahot. Estate of Fanny Putnam, by Rev. 
H.A.Russell 50 00 

Chelsea. Estate of Dea. Samuel Doug- 
lass, by Edward Douglass, Ex 22000 



$479 14 



MASSACHUSETTS, $2,447.79. 

Alston. H.R 100 

Ame«bury. Cone. Ch 16 28 

Amesbury and Salisbury. Union Evan. 

Ch.andSoc 16 60 

Amherst. First Cong. Ch 25 00 

And over. Ladies' union Home M. Soc. 

(70 of which for Student Aid TaUadega 

C) 73 75 

Andover. G. W. W. Dove, for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U 50 00 

Auburndale. Mrs. Lathrop, Bundle of 

Papers. 
Bostoa. Mrs. E. P. Eayrs, 5; Mrs. L. R. 

H. 50c 5 50 

Bridgewater Central Sq. Ch. and Soc. . . 24 62 
Brinifceld. Second Cong. Ch. and Soc .... 10 63 
Brimiied. Ladies Charitable Union of 

Second Cong. Ch., Bbl. of C. and 2, for 

freight, for Mcintosh. Ga 2 00 

Brockton. " A Friend' 4 20 00 

Canton. E. R. E 50 

Chelsea. Central Ch. and Soc. 21.19; 

Third Cong. Ch. and Soc. 8.35 29 54 

Chelsea. Arthur C. Stone, for Student 

Aid. Atlanta U., and to const, himself 

L.M 30 00 

Chelsea. Ladies Union Home M. Band, 

2o, for Lady Missionary. Chattanooga, 

Tenn., also 5 Boxes Papers, etc., for 

General work 20 00 

Chicopee. J. T. C 51 

Clinton. "AFriend" 100 00 

Conway. D. L., for Tillotson C. dt N. 

Inst. (Building) 100 

Dana. Cone. Ch » nd Soc 3 00 

Dedham. First Cong. Ch. and Hoc 167 00 

Dorchester. Mrs. R. W. Prouty, 5; Sab. 

fcch. of Second Ch. (ad'l), 1.70; Miss E. 

T.,60c 730 

Fitchburgh. Cal. Cong. Ch. and Soc 204 98 

Florence. Florence Cong. Ch 20 77 

Gilbertville. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 

Student Aid, Fish U 50 00 

Greenfield. T. H 50 

Hatfield. Cong. Ch. and Soc 67 50 

Hawley. H. 8., for Tillotson C. db N. 

Inst {Building) 1 00 

Haverhill. Mrs. Mary B. Jones 10 00 

Holden. Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 00 

HoUiston. "E. A.," for Student Aid, 

FiskU 100 

Ipswich. First Cong. Ch. and Soc., Bbl. 

of C, Val. 32. 



Jamaica Plain. Central. Cong. Ch., in 

part $343 29 

Marblehead. • First Cong. Ch. and Soc. . . 90 00 
Marshfleld. Ladies' Benev. Soc. of First 
Cong. Ch., Two Bbte. of C, Val. 88. 

Mattapoisett A. C .-:/v * °° 

Matfleld. Mrs. S. D. Shaw (1.50 of which 

for John Brown Steamer) * OO 

Merrimac. John K. Sargent 2 00 

Natick. Cong. Ch. and soc 40 00 

Newburyport. North Cong. Ch, and Soc., 

•^7.33; Prospect St. Ch. and Soc., 25. . . 52 33 
Newton. Freedmen's Aid Soc., Books, 

etc., for Library, Macon. Qa. 

Northampton •• A Friend ^ -••.•• »» 00 

North Leominster. Cong. Ch. of Christ, 

13; Mrs. S. F. Houghton, 5 18 00 

Norton. Trin. Cong. Ch. and Soc 17 93 

Oxford. Ladies' Miss'y Soc., for Lady 

Missionary 'Savannah, Ga 20 00 

Oxford. Woman's Mission fcoc., Bbl of 

C. 

Pawtucketville. J. M. H v 50 

Randolph. Cong. Ch. and Soc. (10 of 

which from Sab. Sch.) 1 25 55 

Rockport. Cong. Ch. and Soc 35 42 

Rockport. " A Lady," for TiUotson C. 

& N Inst. (Land.) • 100 

Royalston. Ladies of First Ch., Bbl. of 

C., Val. 45, for TaUadega C 

Shelburne. Ladies Sew. Circle of First 

Cong. Ch., Bundle of C, for Tougaloo 

U , 

Shirley tillage. Cong. Ch. and Soc 6 32 

South Abington. Cong. Ch. and Soc ... . 75 00 

Southampton. Cong.Ch.. 38 46 

Southbridge, Globe Village. Ev. Free 

Ch. andSoc 35 00 

Southborough. Sab. Sch of Pilgrim _ 

Evan. Ch. , for John Brown Steamer ... 30 00 
South Deerfleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc..... 9 81 
Sutton. u A Friend," for Student Aid, 

AtlantaU 5 00 

Templeton, Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch 10 00 

Townsend. Ladies Benev. Soc., Bbl of 

C, Val. 20.75. _ ^ 

Waltham. Cong. Oh. and Soo 26 00 

Westborough. Ladies' Freedmen's Soc., 

BbL of C. and 1, for Freight 

West Medf ord. Henry Newcomb 

West Medway. " Friends," for Student 

Aid,FiskU • 

Worcester. Plymouth Cong. Ch. and 

Soc., 74.50; Salem St. Cong. Ch., 75; 

Samuel R. Heywood, 32, to const. 

Frank E. Hbywood L. M.; "E. 0. C." 

20 

. "A Friend," for TOIotsonC. <& 

N.Inst. (Building) 



100 
2 00 



10 00 



20150 
100 



$2,247.70 

LEGACIES. 

Athol . Estate of J. Sumner Parmenter, 
(60 of which to const. Mrs. J. S. Parmen- 
ter and Mrs. F. S. Parmenter, L. Ms.), 
byF. S. Parmenter, Ex 100 00 

Sandwich. Estaie of Tryphosa French 
by Fletcher Clark, Ex 100 00 

82 447 79 
CONNECTICUT, $3,614.73. 
Bethlehem. Sab, Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 

Tillotson C.dk N.Inst 10 00 

Bridgeport. >* Cash," for Tillotson C. & 

N. Inst. (Building) 5 00 

Buckingham. Cong. Ch. and Soc 2 39 

Canterbury. Westminster Cong. Ch — 9 50 
Durham. Ladies' Miss'y Soc. of North 

Cong. Ch., for Student Aid, TaUadega 

C ...... 33 00 

EastAvon. Cong.Ch 62 30 

EastHampton. Cong.Ch 27 33, 

Granby. FirstCong. Ch ll 30 

Hartford. Pearl St. Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 9o 20 

Hebron. Jasper Porter 10 00 
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Hlgganum. Cong. Ch $16 00 

Hockannm. South Cong. Ch. (5 of 

which from Mrs. B. M. Roberts) 13 00 

Mansfleld w "l_B. F. K 51 

Meriden. First Cong. Ch., to const N. L. 
Bradley, J. C. Twichell, Geo. Atkin- 
son* Geo. E Savage, Edward C. Allen, 
J. P. Parker, Mrs. F. A. Otis, F. J. 
Wheeler, S. C. Pierson and A. H. 

Qardner L. Ms 300 00 

Milford. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 
Student Aid, TiUotsnn C. db N. Inst. 
and to const. Albert Nettlbton L. M. 30 00 
Naugatuck. Cong. Ch., 105.80: Andrew 

Hills. 25 130 80 

New Canaan. Cong. Ch. and Soc 25 00 

New Haven. Amos Townsend 10 00 

New Haven. Sab. Sch. of Ch. of the Re- 
deemer, for John Brown Steamer 10 00 

New Preston. "Mrs. B. A.," for Lady 

Missionary, Raleigh, N.C 10 00 

Orange. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for Til- 

lotson C. <& N. Inst. (Building) 10 00 

Plainville. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 

TOlotson C. <£ N.Inst. (Land).. 2 00 

Plymouth. Cong. Ch 55 00 

Portland. First Cong. Ch 7 40 

Stamford. Cong. Ch 47 30 

Stratford. Cong. Ch ..... 2500 

Th>maston. Cong. Ch 56 72 

Torrington. Young Ladies' Bene v. Soc., 
Bbl. of C, val. 50, and 4, for Freight, 



W for Talladega C 
ashmgton " " 



Willinuntic. 
Winchester. 
Woodbury. 



"Z," for Indian M. 

LB. 8. 



Cong. Oh 



400 
1 00 
1 00 
880 



North Cong. Cb 23 

$1,032 73 



Ellington. Estate of Maria Pitkin, by 

Edwin Talcott, Ex 2,200 00 

New Haven. Estate of Mrs. Phebe 

Browning, by Henry E. Pardee, Ex... . 382 00 

$4,314 73 
NEW YORK, $10,861.41. 
Albany. Clinton Sg. Bible Sch., for 

Needmore Chapel, Talladega, Ala 25 00 

Albany. H. A. Homes 3 00 

Brasher Falls. Elijah Wood, 15; Eliza 

A.Bell,2 17 00 

Brooklyn. Tompkins Av. Cong. Ch 216 15 

Brooklyn. 8ab. Sch. of Central Cong. 

Ch., for Missionaries at Femandina, 

Fla.. and Ladies' Island, 8.0 175 00 

Champion. Cong. Ch 8 30 

Columbus. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch. 5 00 

Harlem. Cong. Ch. adl 75 

Hobart. J. W. Blishand wife 3 00 

Marcellus. Presb Cn 4 75 

Newark Valley. Cong. Ch 39 27 

New York. Henry C. Houghton, M. D., 

to const, himself L M 30 00 

New York. Sheldon & Co., 56 vols., for 

Library, Macon, Oa. 

Penn Yan. Chas. C. Sheppard 150 00 

Poughkeepsie. First Reformed Ch 22 83 

Ransomville. JohnPowley 5 00 

Rodman. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 

John Brown Steamer 10 00 

8herburne. First Cong. Ch. (15 of which 

for Talladega C 78 33 

Syracuse. Mrs S. J. White, to const. 

Has. H. J. Goudy L. M 30 00 

Volney. Ludington Sab. Sch 3 03 

West Bloomfield. Miss Vidie Taft, 25. 

"Friends," 10, for Student Aid, Fish 

V 35 

$861 41 

LEGACy. 

New York. Estate of Francis P. 
8chpala 10,000 00 



$10,861 41 



NEW JERSEY, $10.50. 

Newfleld. Rev. Ohas. Willey $5 00 

Stanley. "A Friend ".• 5 00 

Wooabridge. Rev. C.N 50 

PENNSYLVANIA, $10.00. 

Washington. Mrs . M. H. McFarland .... 10 00 

OHIO, $448 19. 

Brooklyn. Cong. Ch 12 00 

Brownhelm. 4, R. A.B." 2 50 

Chardon. Rev. A. T. Reed 3 00 

Cleveland. Plymouth Oh 107*79 

Elyria. " M. L. W.," 1.50 ; W. J. N., r "1 

50c ......... 2 00 

Geneva! ' W. M.' A.777.7 7.7. .' 7.7.7.7. 1 00 

Grafton. Mrs Sally Tuttle 5 00 

Guilford. Trustees of First Cong. Oh., to 
4 const., Mrs. Mary Gray, Mrs. Amanda 

Bigham and Mrs. A. C. Down, L. M.'s. . 100 00 

Hudson. Cong. Ch 40 00 

Oberlio. Second Cong. Ch 30 80 

Oberlin. Sab. Sch. of Second Cong. Ch., 

for Student Aid. Atlanta U , 30 00 

Pittsfleld. Rev.W.WF 100 

Ruggles. Cong.Sab.Sch 7 60 

Strongsville. First Cong. Ch 10 00 

Wellington. Fir t Cong. Ch 50 00 

Willoughby. Florence Page, for John 

Brown Steamer 5 00 

Wilseyville. E. M. Ensign 10 00 

Zanesville. Mrs. M. T 50 

$418 19 

LEGACY. 

Pittsfleld. Estate of Mrs. A. C. Morley, 
to const., Prof. Edward W. Morley, 

L.M 30 00 



$448 19 
ILLINOIS, $595.82. 

Altona. Rev. E. H. B 50 

Aurora. New England Cong. Ch 35 70 

Bone Gap. Cyrus Rice, deceased, by 

Mrs. Martha Rice 5 00 

Champaign. Mrs. A. O, H 100 

Chicago. Plymouth Cong. Ch., 100; 

Firsr Oong. Ch., 87.02 187 02 

Chicago. A. H. Andrews & Co.. Folding 

bedstead, val. 27, for Atlanta U 

Evanston. Cong. On 5 00 

Galesburgh. a A Friend" 20 00 

Geneseo. First Cong. Ch., H. Nourse. . . 50 00 

Hampton. Cong. Ch 6 22 

Jacksonville. H. L. &. M. C. Melendy.. 10 00 
Mendon. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 

John Brown Steamer 5 00 

Oak Park. Girl's Mission Circle, for 

Student Aid, Fisk U 50 00 

Ottawa. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch., 

for Student Aid, Fish U 50 00 

Rockford. Mrs. C. L. Robinson, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fish U 25 00 

Rochelle. W. H. Holcomb, for Student • 

Aid,FiskU 5000 

Sheffield. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 

Lady Missionary. Savannah, Oa 6 71 

South Chicago. Cong. Ch 1204 

Stillman Valley. Cong. Ch 5191 

Waverly. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch 12 22 

Wilmette. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 

Student Aid. Fisk U 12 50 

MICHIGAN, $1,444.63, 

Alpena. Mrs.T.E.H 50 

Armanda. Sab. Sch. of Cong Ch., for 

Student Aid, Fink U 15 00 

Detroit. First Cong. Ch., 213; Rev. Jer- 
emiah Porter, 25 238 00 

Four Towns. Rev. E C. Herrington 5 00 

Galesburgh. Cong. Ch 12 00 

Grand Rapids . Sab . Sch . of First Cong. 

Ch., for Rev. J. H. H. Sengstaeke 20 00 

Kalamazoo. Sab. Sch. of Plymouth 

Cong. Ch„ for Tougaloo U 10 00 

Litchfield. First Cong. Ch. to const. 

Mas. Mary J. Meade L. M 30 00 
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Receipts. 



Ludington. Cong. Ch $30 00 

Northport. Cong Ch 9 13 

Quincy. Samuel F. Porter and Wife. . . 50 00 

Saint Johns. G. B 100 

Salem. Rev. James Vincent. 10 00 

8outfi Haven. Clark Pierce 10 00 

Union City. 4 A Friend" 1,000 00 

Warren. n 'C.S. B." 100 

Ypsilanti. Gertrude F. Milton 3 00 

IOWA, $217.79. 

Alden. Cong. Ch.. 8: Mrs E. Rogers, 2. 10 00 

BelJevue. Ladies* Miss'y Soc 3 60 

Council BluTs. Cong Ch 50 00 

Chester Center. Cong.Ch 32 00 

Des Moines. Woman's Miss'y Q oc 25 00 

Eldora. Cong. Ch., 10 10; Mrs. G. S., 

50c..... 10 60 

Glenwood. Cong.Ch 1159 

Holland. "AFriend" 4 00 

Iowa Falls. Cong.Ch 8 5*» 

Lung Creek. Mrs. Sarah E. Evans 5 00 

Marion *• Willing Workers," for Stu- 
dent Aid, Straight U 30 00 

McGregor. Daisy Club, for little girls in 

New Orleans, La 5 00 

Montour. Cong.Ch 22 45 

WISCONSIN, $100.81. 

Beloit. Y. M. C. A. of Beloit College .... 1 25 

Bloomington. Cong.Ch 3 30 

Cumberland. W. B. Hopkins, M, D 10 00 

Eau Claire. D. Bresee, for Student Aid, 

FiskU 50 00 

Emerald Grove. Congi Ch 13 70 

Madison. Hon. W. H. Chandler 3 06 

Menominee. Sab. Sen. of Cong. Ch.', for 

Student Aid, Fisk U 12 50 

Milwaukee. Hanover St. Cong. Ch 15 00 

Racine. Rev. C. N 1 00 

MINNESOTA, $124.42. 

Alexandria. U A Friend ," for Mendi M. . 11 00 

Glyndon. The Church at Glyndon 9 00 

Hastings. D B. Truax BOO 

Lake City. Cong.Ch 10 25 

Mantorvllle. Rev. Henry Willard 25 00 

Minneapolis. Plymouth Ch., 50.17 ; 

Second Cong Ch.,4 54 17 

Northfield. First Cong. Sab. Sen., for 

John Brown Steamer 10 00 

NEBRASKA, $52.85. 
Fremont Cong. Ch., 26.10, and Sab. 

PSch,l5 4110 

Lincoln. • K. andC." 8 00 

Nebraska City. Cong. Ch 3 75 

WASHINGTON TER., $5.00. 

New Tacoma. Mrs. Eliza Taylor ... 5 00 

MISSOURI, $50.50. 

Jefferson Cily. E L. A 50 

St. Louis. Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Goodell. 50 00 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $48.00. 

Washington. First Cong. Ch $48 00 

VIRGINIA, $6.62. 

Herndon. Cong.Ch 6 62 

KENTUCKY. $64.75. 

Lexington. Tuition 47 00 

Whitley. Tuition 17 75 

TENNESSEE, $489X0 

Memphis. Tuition 207 70 

Nashville. Fisk U, Tuition 279 30 

Nashville. •• Cash" for Freight 2 00 

NORTH CAROLINA, $253.25. 

Wilmington. Tuition 248 25 

Wilmington. Cong. Ch 5 00 

SOUTH CAROLINA. $349.35. 

Charleston. Avery Inst., Tuition 339 35 

Charleston. Cong.Ch 10 00 

GEORGIA, $525.17. 

Atlanta. Atlanta U., Tuition 16122 

Atlanta. First Cong. Ch 30 00 

Macon. Lewis High School, Tuition, 

177;Rent8 185 00 

Savannah. Beach Inst.. Tuition, 138.95; . 

Rent, 10 148 95 

ALABAMA, $96 43. 

Athens. Trinity Sen., Tuition 63 00 

Marion. Cong.Ch 10 33 

Marion. Tuition 4 75 

Shelby Iron Works. Mrs. P. F. H 50 

Selma. Cong. Ch 17 85 

LOUISIANA, $159 25. 

New Orleans. Straight U , Tuition 159 25 

TEXAS, $171.25. 
Austin. Tillotson C. and N. Inst., Tui- 
tion 163 25 

Corpus Christ!. Cong. Ch. and Sab. 

Sen , for Mendi M 3 00 

. *♦ A Friend" by Prof. Anderson, 

for TiUotson C. and N. Inst 5 00 

INCOMES, $687.45. 

Avery Fund, for Mendi M. 83 15 

De Forest Fund, for Presidents Chair, 



Talladega C _ 344 13 

Scholarship T 



> Fund, for Talladega 



Graves 

C 72 78 

Haley Scholarship Fund, for Fish U. *. . V 30 83 

Hammond Fund, for Straight U 22 10 

Le Moyne Fund, for Memphis T*nn — 61 67 

Theo. Endowment Fund, for Howard U. 72 79 

Total for November $23,a54.64 

Total from Oct. 1, to Nov. 30 $34,544.36 

H. W. Hubbard. TreasT] 

56 Reade St , New York. 



FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

"I bequeath to my executor (or executors) the sura of dollars, in trust, to pay the same in 

days after my decease to the person who, when the same is payable, shall act as Treasurer 

of the * American Missionary Association ' of New York City, to be applied, under the direction of 
the Executive Committee of the Association, to its charitable uses and purposes." The Will should 
be attested by three witnesses. 

AIM AND WORK. 

m To preach the Gospel to the poor. It originated in a sympathy with the almost friendless slaves. 
Since Emancipation it has devoted its main efforts to preparing the Freedmen for their duties as 
citizens and Christians in America, and as missionaries m Africa. As closely related to this, it seeks 
to benefit the caste-persecuted Chinese in America, and to co-operate with the Government in its 
humane and Christian policy toward the Indians. 

STATISTICS FOR 1882. 

r Churches : In the South—la District of Columbia, 1 ; Virginia, 1 ; North Carolina, 9 ; South 
Carolina, 2 ; Georgia. 14 ; Kentucky. 7 ; Tennessee, 4 ; Alabama, 14 ; Kansas, 2 ; Arkansas, 1 ; 
Louisiana, 17 ; Mississippi, 5; Texas, 6. Africa, 3. Among the Indians, 2. Total, 86. 
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Institutions Founded. Fobtbrjgd or Sustained in thb South. — Chartered : Hampton, Va. ; 
Berea, Ky ; Talladega, Ala. ; Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn.: Tougaloo, Miss.; New Orleans, La., 
and Austin, Tex.— 8. Graded or Normal Softools : Wilmington, N. C. ; Charleston, Greenwood, S. C. ; 
Savannah, Macon, Atlanta, Ga.: Montgomery, Mobile, Athens, Selma, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn.— 
11. Other Schools, 38. Total. 57. 

Tkaohers, Missionaries and Assistants.— Among the Freedmen, 336 ; among the Chinese, 
31 : among the Indians. 6 ; in Africa. 16. Total. 389. Students.— In theology, 7U. ; law. 28 ; in 
college course, 104 ; in other studies, 9,404. Total, 9,608. Scholars taught by former pupils 
of our schools, estimated at 150,000. Indians under the care of the Association, 13.000. 

WANTS. 

1. A steady increase of regular income to keep pace with the growing work. This increase 
can only be reached by regular and larger contrioutions from the churches, the feeble as 
well as the strong* 

2. Additional Buildings for our higher educational institutions, to accommodate the increas- 
ing number of students ; Meeting Houses for the new churches we are organizing ; more Minis- 
ters, cultured and pious, for these churches. 

3. Help for Young Men, to be educated as ministers here and missionaries to Africa— a pressing 
want. 

BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 



It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion; relieves Lassitude and Neuralgia: re- 
freshes the Nerves tired by Worry, Excitement or Excessive Brain Fatigue; strengthens a Failing 
Memory, and gives Renewed Vigor in all Diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the 
only PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 

It gives Vitality to the Insufficient Bodily or Mental Growth of Children; gives Quiet, Rest and 
Sleep, as it promotes Good Health to Brain and Body. 

Oomposefl of the Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 

Physicians have Prescribed 500,000 PacKages. 

For sale by Druggists, or by Mail, SI. 
T. OBOSBY 00., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 



I 



ESTABLISHED THIRTY TEAR*. 



HORSFORD'S 

ACID PHOSPHATE. 

(LIQUID.) 

FOR DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
EXHAU-TION, NERVOUSNESS, DI- 
MINISHED VITALITY, URINARY 
DIFFICULTIES, ETJ. 

PBJBFARBD AOOOBMNG TO THB DIRBOTION OF 

Prof. E. N. Horaford, of Cambridge, 
nail, 

There seems to be no difference of opinion in 
high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever been 
offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 

It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 

No danger can arteod its use. 

Its action » ill harmonize with such stimulants 
as are necessary to take. 

It makt 8 a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further 
particulars mailed free on application. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 

BUMFOBD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
ProTldence, R. I., 

AN* FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 




ARE THE BEST. 



Cmtmlogw Free on Application* 

Address the Company either at 
BOSTON, MASS., 681 Tremont Street; 
LOND< »N, ENG., 67 Holborn Viaduct; 
KANSAS CITY. Mo., 817 Main Street; 
ATLANTA, GA., 37 WhitehaU Street; 
Or, DEFIANCE, O. 

OVER 96/000 SOLD. 
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THE CENTT7RV 



AND 



ST. NICHOLAS. 



A little more than a year ago the magazine which is now known as The Century passed a 
critical point in its history. Three important things happened to it : a change in its own name, a 
change in the name of the corporation publishing it, and the death of the editor-in-chief, Dr. J. G. 
Holland. Probably no such combination of circumstances had ever come to any periodical, and 
people watched with no little interest to see what would be the result. The change in name began 
with the November number, and the death of Dr. Holland came just before its issue. By reason of 
the great excellence of this number and its broad, popular features, its sale reached 137,500 copies, 
the average edition during the preceding twelve months having been 120,000. The following 
number, December, was a memorial issue to President Garfield and Dr. Holland; its sale was 
almost as great, and the increased demand has largely continued through the year. The November 
number (1882) just issued has an edition of 140,000 copies. The reasons of this growth are various; 
but they may be, for the most part, ascribed to the fact that the resources of literature and art 
have been constantly augmenting and that a gradual improvement has been going on, which has 
resulted in the issue of what the Providence Journal, speaking of The Century Magazine, calls 
"the most able and valuable publication ever put forth in magazine fcrm." Among its special 
features for 1888, u The History of Life in the Thirteen Colonies," a series of separate papers by 
Dr. Edward Eggleston, just begun, to be richly and accurately illustrated, is alone worth the sub- 
scription price. Washington Gladden' 8 realistic serial, entitled "The Christian League of Con- 
necticut," is attracting wide attention among business men interested in Christian work. Henry 
James. Jr., Alphonse Daudet, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Charles Dudley 'Warner, "H. H.," 
T. W. Higginson and Frank R. Stockton are among the contributors, and from them and from other 
distinguished writers will come the material for another brilliant year of The Century. Mr. W. D. 
Howell's new novel, " A Woman's Reason." will begin in the February number. 

There is another magazine published by The Century Co., which in the field of children's 
literature occupies the same place that The Century fills in the grown-up world. It is St. 
Nicholas, now just beginning its tenth year, a magazine of which the London Times said a year 
ago: " It is above anything we produce in the same line." It is a theory of the editor, Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, that there is nothing too good for children, and the boys and girls who read St. 
Nicholas are really getting the very best writing and the finest pictures that can be had. Its 
circulation is worldwide. In England, where it has had a large monthly sale for several years, six 
copies are said to be taken in the household of the Prince of Wales. The Queen of Italy reads it 
every month to her children. A book was recently issued in the Arabic language, and printed at 
Beirut, Syria, made up of poems and stories translated from St. Nicholas, enriched with the 
original pictures, loaned by the publishers for that purpose. This year the magazine is to have a 
serial story by J. T. Trowbridge, one of the most popular writers for boys in the world, and another 
by Frank R. Stockton— a historical novelette of boy and girl life in the thirteenth century— which 
the Springfield Republican has already predicted ♦* will prove easily the best story of the year for 
the young. " St. Nicholas contains eighty or more pages every month, with from fifty to a hun- 
dred pictures; the best writers of two continents are educating the young folks who read it. 

The Ceniury costs $4.00 a year, and St. Nicholas $8.00. Special offers are made to new sub- 
scribers beginning with the November numbers. For further information and a handsomely illus- 
trated 24-page pamphlet describing the magazines and their new home (sent free to persons men- 
tioning this magazine), address the publishers. 

THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Among the many family papers of the land, we do not 
believe one can be found better suited for general reading 
than this. It has twelve pages weekly, filled with the finest 
cuts and most attractive reading matter, printed on nice paper. 

In a single year it makes a volume of over 600 pagdS, 
with 400 cuts, giving able editorials on current topics, best 
original matter, notes on the Sunday School Lessons, together 
with stories from the best English and American authors. 

Send for Sample Copy free, if you wish to see it. 

-& ffiustoted Christdaii Weekly, &~ 



New S. S. Cards, 

PICTURES FBOM PALESTINE. 

A series of six views from the Holy Land, with 
floral border, text, and verses of hymns. Six 
cards, 6^ by 4^4 in. 30 cts. 

WORPS OF THE WISE. Packet of 
elegant roses in vases, with texts from the wise 
men of the Bible. Order No. 40. Twelve cards* 
6% by 4 in. 30cts. 

" OVERCOMES" OF T HE B IBLE. 
Charming floral designs, with texts as indicated 
by the title. 12 texts.. Order No. 41. Twelve 
cards, 5^ by 3 in. 25 cts. 

WORDS OF STRENGTH . A packet 
of twelve cards from original designs, with Scrip- 
ture selections. Order No. 42. Twelve cards, 
5by3#in. 25 cts. 

WOR DS OF TRUT H. A packet of 
vases with flowers from original designs, with 
texts. 12 texts. Order No. 43. Twelve cards, 5 
by 4 in. 25 cts. 

Send for Catalogue of 8. 8. Cards. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 

150 Nassau Pt., N. Y; 52 Bromfleld St., Bos- 
ton; 1512 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia: 75 State 
St., fichtfer; 103 Wabash Av.; Chicago; 757 
Market 8t , San '^ "* r ^ 



it 



model No. 4. 



>9 



We invite the attention of teachers of primary 
departments, parents, and others to a new 
library of 50 books specially intended for small 
children. 

The books are in good large type, on fine paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth, ana the library has 
nearly 4.000 pages of reading, and over 80* cuts. 
The books, by the best writers, are bricrht and 
sparkling, and cannot fail to please and instruct 
the little folks. 

Each library has 50 catalogues, and is put in a 
nice chestnut box. 

I*riee #10 net. 




for sample pages of our 

TEACHER'S BIBLE. 

with maps, tables, helps, and , 

INTERLINEAR REFE RENCES ; 

bound full flexible, silk sewed* 
kid lined, Levant morocco. 

ONLY FIVE DOLLARS. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 

150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfleld St., Bos- 
ton; 1512 Chestnut St. Philadelphia; 75 8 1 ate 8 1., 
I Rochester; 153 Wabash Av., Chicago; 757 Market 



JL ^m\ 



\ St., San Francisco. 
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MANHATTAN 
Life isnrance Company 



OF NEW YORK. 



OVER THIRTY-TWO YEARS' business ex- 
perience. 

LIBERAL FORM OF POLICY, securing non- 
forfeiture under the recent laws of the State of 
New York 
w PROMINENT OBJECT.-Life insurance for 
policy holders. 

RESULTS.— Over 3,000 families benefited. 

COST.— he lowest consistent with safety. 

DIVIDENDS of surplus made annually, and 
bav>* been large. 

INVESTMENT RULE.— To get the best se- 
curity rather than the largest interest. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Active, reliable and persevering men, who 
desire agencies in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and 
Missouri are invited to correspond with the com 
pany direct. 

HENRY STAKES, 
President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 



For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 

For freeness from dust and slowness to soil. 

And also for cheapness 'tis yet unsurpassed, - 

And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 

Of all imitations 'tis well to beware; 

The half risen sun every package should bear; 

For this is the " trade mark " the MORSE BROS. 

use, 
And none are permitted the mark tc abuse. 



PAYSON'S 

INDELIBLE INK, 

FOR MARKING ANY FABRIC WITH A 

COMMON PEN, WITHOUT A 

PREPARATION. 



it still stands mumled after 50 years 1 test 



THE SIMPLEST AND BEST. 

Sales now greater than ever before. 

This Ink received tbe Diploma and Medal 
at Centennial over all rivals. 

Report of Judges : " For simplicity of ap- 
plication and indelibility." 



INQUIRE FOR 

PAYSON'S COMBINATION ! ! ! 

Sold by all Druggists, Stationers and 
News Agents, and by many Fancy Goods 
and Furnishing Houses. 



7 PER CENT. TO 8 PER CENT. 

Interest Net to Investors 

In First Mortgage Bonds 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 

In Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota, 

SECURED BY 

ORMSBY BROS. 4 CO., 

BANKERS, LOAN AND LAND 

BROKERS, 

EMMETSBURG, IOWA. 
References aid Circulars forwarded on Application- 
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THE 



American Missionary. 



Vol. XXXVII. MARCH, 1883. No. 3. 

^mmjcan IJttssiiraartj &s$tttmtifm. 

Oub receipts for the first four months of the present fiscal year, ending 
Jan. 31, 1883, amounted to $85,555.11, an increase of $1,661.72 over the 
amount received for the corresponding months of the previous year. The 
legacies, however, this year, have amounted to $25,141.83, against 
$9,191.72 for the year before, showing a falling off in collections and 
donations of $14,288.39. We desire, therefore, to remind our readers 
that the enlargement so greatly needed and so deeply felt by the friends 
who attended our last annual meeting and reviewed the work of the 
Association cannot be accomplished unless the receipts are greatly 
increased. 



We devote considerable space in this issue to a report of a week's work 
by our lady missionaries. We believe that what they are doing is vital to 
the welfare of the families from which many of our students come, and 
wish to commend the work and workers to the prayers and sympathies of 
the patrons of this Association. 



COST OF LADY MISSIONARIES. 

We sincerely hope that those who read the record of a Week's Work 
by our lady missionaries will carefully consider the value of these 
labors, and the importance of the question as to their duty in aiding to 
supply the vast want that exists at the South for this kind of Christian 
service. It takes four hundred and fifty dollars to provide for a lady 
missionary for one year, including traveling expenses, board and a 
moderate salary. 

Are there not some societies of ladies who will pledge us the amount 
needful, and by so doing have a missionary of their own in the field ? 
Are there not individuals who will promise as much for the same purpose ? 
We shall be most happy to answer inquiries relating to details. 
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The pastor at Hampton writes : " Every night for the last two weeks 
we have been having meetings for prayer, and the whole school has been 
deeply moved. Many have already confessed their love for Christ, and 
there are many now seeking Him. General Armstrong and all the 
teachers are thoroughly in earnest in the matter. The General made a 
most earnest appeal to the students last evening, in which he said that 
nothing like it had been known in the history of the school." 



We have received intelligence from Rev. D. K. Flickinger, D.D., who 
has made in Liverpool, London and Glasgow preliminary inquiries 
relating to the John Brown steamer. It was his purpose on reaching 
Sierra Leone to learn definitely as to the necessary capacity of the 
boat for the use of the mission. He hoped also to be able to conclude 
contract with the Governor of Sierra Leone for carrying mails and for do- 
ing other business which would be a source of income to the mission with- 
out interfering with its special work. 



Rev. J. M. Hall writes from the Good Hope Station of a prosperous 
year's work among the Mendi and Sherbro people. He says : " One year 
ago yesterday I took charge of the spiritual work at this station. We have 
had 48 eleven o'clock Sabbath services, 48 Sabbath night services, 40 
Wednesday night services, 360 early morning six o'clock services, not 
including the class and children's Friday afternoon services. I have 
received eight persons into the church, five on profession of faith in Christ, 
have baptized 25 children, and married one couple. I have traveled two 
thousand miles in search of medical treatment and in the interest of the 
mission, notwithstanding that I have been confined to my bed and room 
twenty-two times with this most dreadful fever. We trust that we shall 
by the grace of God be enabled to do more the next year if permitted to 
live. Our schools, both Sabbath and day, have been well attended. The 
work is certainly a great one and I like it more and more every day." 



The Baptist Home Mission Monthly makes its appearance with enlarged 
form and new dress. Its first cover page is tastefully embellished to indi- 
cate the scope of work carried on by the Baptist Home Mission Society. 
Its twenty-four pages are packed with pertinent paragraphs, passages of 
Scripture, personals, pictures, poetry, there being over one hundred sepa- 
rate articles, items, etc., etc. It is edited with the pen, quotation marks 
being particularly scarce. Care, literary skill and discernment have been 
used in the selection and arrangement of topics, and wide range has been 
given in the discussion of matters relating to the world of missions. The 
work expended on this publication will stimulate other societies in pro- 
viding missionary literature abreast with the demands of the age. We 
extend to our Baptist brethren our gratulations. 
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A Permanent Necessity. 67 

A PERMANENT^NECESSITY. 

Temporary evils call for temporary agencies and remedies, but perma- 
nent conditions of society require permanent and adequate provisions to 
meet these demands. The confident prediction that the freedman would 
rapidly fade away before the superior white races, suggested to the 
humane that he should be made comfortable in some sort of field hospital 
while he lingered, and made ready, if possible, for a speedy departure to 
a more congenial world, where perhaps the conditions of life would not be 
so unfavorable for his continued existence. 

The figures given by the unsentimental censuB- taker showing that during 
the past decade there has been an increase of about 34 per cent, of this 
race in our population does not indicate that the black belt stretching 
along our Southern horizon is likely to fade away. The negro is here to 
stay, and in adjusting him to our natural life we are faced by a perma- 
nent, not a temporary problem. 

We must either take counsel of the Egyptians and " deal wisely " with 
this people and so prevent their increase, or broadly and comprehensively 
deal with the question of fitting them for a large and permanent place as 
an integral part and most important factor of our Republic. If we deal 
wisely with them we must bear in mind first of all that they are here 
and will remain here, and their character and condition will enter largely 
into that of our national life and character. 

It is not beyond the limits of modest truth to say that the victory 
which has been gained over Southern prejudices against the free common 
school systems was gained, not by the political conventions which estab- 
lished them by constitutional provisions, but by the missionary training- 
schools and the teachers sent out by them ; but the fact that these are 
established does not supersede a necessity for the schools which gained 
this victory. An intelligent gentleman who was appealed to for aid in 
the endowment of one of these said: "Private charity has demonstrated 
the possibility and value of negro education, but it is a work for which 
it is altogether inadequate. It must be done in the South as in the 
North by the States themselvres. These rapidly increasing millions must 
be, and can be, cared for alone in schools sustained by government. 
Tour missionary, pioneer, experimental work has been done so wisely and 
so well that its success has superseded the necessity of its continuance." 

The answer to this is of course not far to seek. Yale and Harvard did 
not grow out of the common school systems of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, but made these possible and efficient by supplying the prime 
conditions of a good school — trained teachers. These colleges were 
founded not by the State, but by private philanthropy, as all such schools 
have been, for on no theory which has been accepted as to the functions 
of government can such be built by the State. The primary and pre- 
paratory work which has been done by the schools of the A. M. A^ will 
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indeed be remitted, more and more, to the common schools of the States, 
but there will always be a demand and a necessity for fully endowed 
colleges and universities for the higher education of the teachers and 
leaders of this people; and neither the highest efficiency of the public 
school, nor the fullest development of such universities as Vanderbilt and 
similar schools for the white race, will lessen the need of such schools as 
Fisk and Atlanta Universities. If the day shall ever come, as come it 
certainly will, when these schools for whites shall strike out the word 
white, and admit all who seek their advantages, it will come as the result 
of a work which they are not doing now. 

The prejudice which now excludes the negro will yield only to estab- 
lished facts, but will not, from the nature of the case, create these facts. 
When educated negroes in all the public callings of life shall have proved 
" that a man is a man for all that," that what entitles him to respect 
and honor lies deeper than the color of his skin, and is not to be deter- 
mined at all by its peculiar shade, so that separate schools will not be 
demanded for him, he will come in such numbers that those now 
established for him will be urgently needed for the accommodation of 
students, regardless of color. Thus are we led by our just and reasonable 
views to the conclusion that the schools for higher training of the 
negro, established by the A. M. A. and kindred societies, are demanded 
for a permanent work most vitally related to all that is dear to us as 
Christians and patriots, and that permanent and adequate endowments 
for them must be made if these interests are to be conserved. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

AFRICA. 

— On Nov. 12th, Bishop Crowther, while at Sierra Leone, on his way 
back to the Niger, admitted three Africans to deacon's orders. Gov. 
Havelock and other Europeans were present, and more than eighteen hun- 
dred native Christians. 

— The C. M, S. Committee has presented a memorial to Lord Gran- 
ville on the question of slavery and the slave-trade in Egypt. Pressure is 
brought to bear upon the Government not to miss the present opportunity 
of using the influence and power of England to abolish slavery itself, and 
so put a stop to the slave-trade. 

— The River Gambia Trading Company has been incorporated in Lon- 
don with a capital of $750,000. 

— A new station has been founded among the Angoni by Dr. Laws and 
Mr. Koyi, of the Livinggtonia Mission. 

— The gross weight of diamonds passed through the post-office of 
Kimberley, South Africa, in 1880, was 1,440 pounds, estimated at $16,839,- 
485. 
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— Captain Burton and Commander Cameron, on their return from the 
West African Gold Fields, reported that the wealth of the land was pro- 
digious. " Gold dust is found by native women from the sands of the 
seashore. Gold spangles glitter after showers in the streets of Azim. 
Gold is yielded by the lumps of yellow swish that rivet the wattle walls 
of hut and hovel. Our washings range from half an ounce to four ounces 
per ton." 

— In 1880, the number of Protestant communicants in Africa, accord- 
ing to Dr. Behm, was 122,470. The number composing the communities 
in the midst of which these were found was 506,966. Thirty-four reli- 
gious societies were prosecuting the work represented in these communi- 
ties. 

— Dr. Blyden, President of Liberia College, reports increasing prosper- 
ity among the immigrants who have gone from this country. The com- 
mercial interests of Liberia are indicated by the fact that one vessel, the 
bark Monrovia, brought 150,000 pounds of coffee to New York on a 
recent trip. 

— -The last report from the missionaries of Tabora marks great progress 
in the transportation of letters. The mails have become more regular, 
nothing is lost on the route, and the roads are safer. The Wanyamouesis 
mounted guides are very capable, and there is this advantage in employing 
them that on the return trip, going back to their homes, they delay less 
than the other natives. The station of Ouyoug has met with great misfor- 
tune in the loss of Dr. Southon, who, while filling the place of missionary, 
has rendered great service as a physician to the population. 

THE INDIANS. 

— Red Cloud has paid a visit to Hampton, where he has several children 
at school. 

— Sec. Teller has set apart a portion of the Turtle Mountain reservation 
for the Chippewa Indians. 

— It is reported that ex-Congressman Phillips, of Kansas, is paid $4,000 
a year by the Cherokee Indians to look after their interests in Washing- 
ton. 

— The Commissioner of Indian Affairs reports that, exclusive of the 
five civilized tribes, there are 101 day schools for Indians, five less than 
last year. 

— In the report of Dr. Means, at Portland, he asserts that, " In propor- 
tion to the aid and means employed, no missions to the heathen since the 
Apostolic age have been more successful than those to the American Abo- 
rigines." 

— A Quaker and his wife who have labored for seven years among the 
Modoc Indians, are reported to have transformed them into well-mannered 
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and well-dressed people. They own nice farms, and, for the most party 
hare connected themselves with the Society j>f Friends. 

THE CHINESE. 

— A Baptist preacher in Portland, Oregon, named Fung Chak, reports 
a chureh of 65 Chinese converts. 

— During the first three months after the anti-Chinese law went into 
operation, 3,849 Chinese departed from the Pacific coast, and only 169 
arrived. 

— The Presbyterian Board has purchased a large and valuable building, 
in San Francisco, at a cost of $22,500, for a Chinese Mission. 

— Mr. Yung Wing, so well known for his efforts in establishing a school 
for the Chinese in Hartford, Conn., has been appointed chief magistrate 
of the city of Shanghai. 

— The British and Foreign Bible Society entered China in 1843, and 
has agents at Shanghai, operating chiefly through the missionaries of 
the different societies. 

— A Chinese Sunday-school was opened in Farwell Hall, Chicago, in 
1878. The number of regular attendants at the present time is between 
fifty and sixty. On Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday evenings, secular 
instruction is given them. The school is under the auspices of the T. M. 
C. A. 

— Soon after the American Board, in response to the suggestion of the 
A. M. A., decided to open a mission at Hong Kong, a Thanksgiving offer- 
ing, amounting to $114, was made by Miss Harriet Carter's Chinese Sun- 
day-school, Mount Vernon Church, Boston. The money was paid over to 
the treasury of the Am. Board. 



BENEFACTIONS. 

Dickinson College has received $10,000 from Rev. D. H. Carroll, D. D- 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hazzard, of Newport, R. I., left a legacy of $1,000 to 
the Carlisle Indian School. 

The Pope of Rome has subscribed $600 to the College of Propaganda, 
at Alexandria, Egypt. 

The class of '47 has given $500 to the Mount Holyoke Female Semi- 
nary for the adornment of the chapel of that institution. 

A wealthy American of St. Petersburg is reported to have given $250,- 
000 to found a college for his countrymen at Erzroom, Turkey. 

John Wells Hallenhock, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., has given $50,000 to La- 
fayette College to endow the chair of the President. 

The late S. R. Bearce left $2,000 to the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, the 
income to be expended in assisting worthy young men in studying for the 
ministry. 

James Langlin, of Pittsburgh, Pa., gave by will $15,000 to the Pennsyl- 
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vania Female College ; $10,000 to the Western Theological Seminary, and 
$5,000 to the Western University. 

The increase of the illiteracy at the South during the last decade was 
appalling. Every teacher educated in our institutions, however, labored to 
overcome it. If a sufficient number of such were prepared for the work, 
the illiteracy would virtually disappear in a generation. Where else is 
there greater claims for endowments than in the collegiate and normal 
schools established by this Association for this object? 



The Connecticut Conventions mentioned in our last issue will be con- 
tinued in March at the following places : Tuesday, the 6th, 1st Church, 
Guilford, morning and afternoon ; Wednesday, the 7th, 1st Church, Meri- 
den, afternoon and evening ; Thursday, the 8th 3 Hartford, 4th Church, 
afternoon and evening ; Tuesday, the 27th, East Hartford, morning and 
afternoon ; Wednesday, the 28th, Willimantic, morning and afternoon ; 
Thursday, the 29th, Plainville, morning and afternoon. 



ITEMS FROM THE FIELD. 

Augtota, Ga. — On the 23d of February a council was to be convened 
at this city to organize a church. 

Tegumsbh, Ala. — Rev. Milus Harris has taken up the work of teacher 
and preacher at this place ; the Tecumseh Iron Co., by the manager, Gen. 
Willard Warner, having built a home for the mission and for the minister, 
is also paying one-half of the salary. 

Goliad, Texas. — Rev. J. J. Benson, of Orangeburg, S. C, has been 
transferred to the church of this place, Rev. B. C. Church having retired 
from the pastorate. 

Louisville, Ky. — The Association having helped the Plymouth 
Church — Rev. J. D. Smith, pastor — to purchase the house of worship of 
the East Baptist Church (white), it was to be re-opened with dedicatory 
services on Sabbath, the 18th of February, Rev. B. A Imes and W. A. 
Sinclair and the Field Superintendent assisting and remaining over for 
additional service. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Following two preliminary visits of the Field Super- 
intendent, a council, on the 2d of February, organized a church of a dozen 
members, with more to follow. Prof. G. W. Andrews was Moderator, and 
Rev. C. B. Curtis, Scribe. Sermon by Rev. J. R. Sims, right hand by 
Rev. H. P. Williams, address by Rev. A. W. Curtis, prayer by Rev. S. G. 
Norcross. Rev. A. J. Headen, who had been chosen pastor by the church 
and the A. M. A. was present, and he and Mr. Sims and the Superintend- 
ent remained over the Sabbath to preach. 
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THE SOUTH. 

Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D. D., Field Superintendent. 
Prof. Albert Salisbury, Superintendent of Education. 



LEXINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 

BY PROF. GEO. F. JEWETT. 

Nearly every one knows of the far-famed blue grass region of Kentucky. It is 
seventy miles south of Cincinnati, and fifty miles east of Louisville. Lexington is ' 
in the very heart of this fertile country, eighty miles south of Cincinnati, on the 
Cincinnati Southern R.R. The country excels in the production of corn, potatoes 
and thorough-bred stock, and it is said that the finest horses in the United States 
are raised in this region. Lexington is one of the oldest towns of Kentucky and 
has a population of 16,500, of which one half is colored. Although Kentucky did 
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not take a very active part in the late war, yet at its close the provisions for the edu- 
cation of the colored people were as meagre as in other States. 

Last June the Association decided to re-open the school, and accordingly the 
building was repaired. The cut given herewith represents the house in its present 
shape. On the first floor there are two large school-rooms capable of seating fifty 
pupils each, two large entries and two coat rooms. On the second floor there are 
two large school-rooms which may be thrown into one by means of folding-doors, 
thus forming our chapel. There are also two small recitation-rooms. In the 
front of the building there is a hall and stairway. The house is also provided with 
a large bell, which is a great help in securing punctuality. Our school numbers 
133, 38 males and 95 females. There are 31 above 16 years of age. None are 
admitted below the fourth reader. The school is divided into three grades — high 
school, first and second grammar grades. Miss H. C. Minton is teacher of the 
first grammar grade, and Mr. C. H. Jewett of the second. Our scholars are not 
far advanced, because of the very poor advantages which they have had; yet they 
are a class of well-behaved and earnest pupils. 

The discipline of the school is very easy. The scholars respect their teachers and 
seem to consider the school a means by which they are to rise. Our school-house 
is far superior to any building in the city for colored schools. This gives us a great 
advantage. We are obliged to turn away many from the lower grades. The State 
has just passed a law making the salary of white and colored public-school teach- 
ers equal. This makes it important that the colored teachers should fit themselves 
better for their work. Oar school is intended to offer them opportunities fordoing 
this work. 



A WEEK'S WORK BY LADY MISSIONARIES. 



FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SELMA, ALA. » 

By Miss Mary K. Lunt. 
Sunday, Jan. 14. — A bright, crisp morning, and as we prepare for Sunday- 
school, we think that many of the little ones will be necessarily detained from 
their accustomed places, or at least, be obliged to see their cards with undipped 
figures upon them. But no, one hundred and nineteen are present, a good aver- 
age, and but few are tardy, notwithstanding that many have walked a long 
distance, and perhaps without having taken breakfast. At 9:30 A. M. the opening 
exercises commence — singing, prayer, chanting the Lord's Prayer, and responsive 
reading — after which the weekly offerings are collected in envelopes, and the 
amount subsequently reported, also the number of pupils present, reported by the 
Secretary. The contributions are appropriated as follows: Ifirst Sunday of the 
month, for needy Sunday-schools; second and third, our own needs; fourth, our 
church; fifth, foreign missions. Several schools have been aided by this method, 
and the pupils bring their papers carefully folded, to be sent to other Sunday- 
schools. Collections last year amounted to $60, revealing the fact that scarcity 
of nickels does not keep them from helping others less favored. After the 
re-assembling of the classes, two of which, the infants, the girls named " Buds of 
Promise," the boys, "Little Soldiers," are taught in the rooms below, the main 
school comprising eight classes and one Bible class; their attention is directed to 
illustrations and lesson topics on the board by the superintendent, supplemented 
by remarks on the lesson from the pastor. Some of our teachers and pupils have 
read original papers on the subject of the lesson for the morning, this being an 
incentive to a more thorough study of the lesson. At 11 A. m. we are seated for 
the morning service, and after the usual opening exercises and responsive reading 
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we listen to an earnest discourse, founded on the closing passages of that wonderful 
Sermon on the Mount, contrasting the builders, showing the foolishness of build- 
ing religious characters on false pretenses, and the importance of building on the 
solid rock Christ Jesus. 

At 3 p. M. is the children's meeting known as the "Look Up Legion," but called 
by some the "Look Up 'ligion," composed of members of our own and other 
Sunday-schools of the city, ages ranging from two and a half to twelve years. 
Their regular and prompt attendance attests their interest and zeal. One of the 
members of the choir assists in leading the singing, which is a prominent feature 
of the hour. Our principal readings and talks are taken from the book, " Talks to 
Boys and Girls about Jesus." Always when available we give them a short juve- 
nile temperance story, and distribute books and papers when we have them. Our 
motto is " Lend a Helping Hand," and the aim to teach to become children of the 
Great King, to help others to become such by inducing them to come to Sunday- 
school and to these meetings, where they can hear about Jesus. One little girl 
said to us to-day, "I am glad you have these meetings, for I get tired reading, and 
mamma won't let me play." One of the larger boys is anxious to know if we are 
to continue them during the year. At 7 P. M. 9 with a good and attentive congre- 
gation, we listen to one of a series of illustrated sermons, which has been our 
privilege since Christmas, an earnest and solemn appeal to the unconverted from 
the passage in Rev. vi., 18-17, plainly proving that the fear and confusion of those 
who cried " Fall on us and hide us," resulted from the sinner's own carelessness 
and indifference, and it is hoped that the truth found lodgment in the hearts of 
the hearers, and will bring forth fruits meet for repentance. Our day closes full, 
and if in after years we see the young filling honorably responsible positions, we 
shall not regret that we were " sent." 

MISSIONARY WORK, SAVANNAH, OA. 

By Miss Jane 8. Hardy. 

Monday, Jan. 15.— Early dawn found me wide awake, and planning the work of 
the day. Soon the accustomed " ding dong" caused a general stir in the Home, 
and the second call brought us all into the dining-room, where we soon satisfied 
our bodily wants, and on bended knee sought " supplies of grace " for our spiritual 
needs. Soon another bell announced the approach of school-time, and nearly two 
hundred pupils gathered, as was their wont, in the chapel of Beach Institute. 
There God's blessing was again invoked, both in song and prayer, a few words of 
counsel were given by the Superintendent, and the scholars were dismissed to their 
respective school-rooms. 

I would fain have lingered there; for it brought to my mind the many years of 
happy toil spent among my pupils in the school-room. Yet I am content — yea, 
happy, in doing the work that comes to my hand in visiting from house to house. 

My first call this morning was upon the Deacon's wife, who greeted me in her 
usual lady-like manner. Although often bending over wash-tub or ironing-board, 
she leaves all to be taught her reading and Bible lesson. She is not a Christian, but 
the truth brought before her in repeated Scripture readings is evidently making 
deep impressions. 

My next call was at the house of a church member, but a wanderer— bitterness in 
her heart, " cares of this life and the lust of other things entering in have choked 
the word and made her life unfruitful." She cannot read; but I have resolved to 
carry the word to her. May God lead her back to her Father's house ! 

Mrs. K is a cripple. For her diseased feet I carried a pair of soft shoes, sent 

v some good friend in the North. 
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I found her with a company of children gathered about her whom she was 
teaching to read, thereby earning five or six dollars a month. She is an intelligent 
Christian woman, and has lately been reading " Prince of the House of David," for 
which she expresses great admiration. 

Hastening home, I met a class of young men — hotel- waiters — who are off duty 
in the middle of the day, and desire to improve their leisure time in studying the 
three R.'s and the Bible. 

At two o'clock, I went into the school building to attend a prayer meeting held 
daily among the pupils since the opening of the Week of Prayer. There are indica- 
tions of the Spirit's presence among us, and we are anxiously hoping that some of 
these dear young people may be turned to the service of Christ. 

After dinner I went to a distant part of the city to meet a regular appointment 
for a ladies' prayer meeting. This week the meeting was held at the house of a 
good sister, who kindly opened her well-furnished parlor. A good number gathered 
to hear the word and to mingle their petitions at the throne of grace. Among 
those present was Mrs. S ,who, so lately, came into the kingdom. Her great de- 
sire is to work for the Master. Thus passed an hour, helpful, I trust, to us all. Re- 
turning home, I felt called upon, ere night should close in, to visit a family 
much afflicted by sickness. Both father and mother weak and feeble, no ready 
cash in hand, and seven small children to care for. No wonder the days look dark 
to them. We are glad to give them a helping hand. A few articles of clothing, a 
little money, and words of cheer are the things they most need just now. In the 
evening a Sunday school scholar came for instruction, giving me another opportu- 
nity to sow seeds of truth in a darkened mind. How precious are the opportunities 
that come to us day by day ! 

MISSION WORK AT ATLANTA, GA. 

By Miss Lizzie Stevenson. 

Tuesday, Jan. 16.— The heavy rains since my return from the North, Jan. 3, 
have kept me much at home. This morning, however, I started out, and soon 
found myself at Aunt Judy's door, but she had gone to a neighbor's to get warm. 
When she saw me, she said, " Missus I's so glad you'se come back. I was just 
talkin' about you. We folks don't have nobody to come roun' and see and talk to 
us since you'se gone." She has been a cripple for years, but this winter is unable 
to work, on account of rheumatism. She has always been contented and happy, 
and " proud " that she could pay her rent, fifty cents a week. But to-day it made 
my heart ache when she said that it took all that " Wes," a grandson ten years 
old, could make by picking up rags and papers to get something to eat and a little 
coal. The landlady had just been there for rent, but she did not know where she 
could get the money. After reading a few of the Saviour's words, and commend- 
ing her to the Father's care, I gave her a little toward the rent and left her. I 
next found two children about two and four years old hovering around a handful 
of coals ; talked with them a few minutes, gave them a picture paper and passed 
on. I then stopped at Aunt Grade's and knocked, but no answer ; so I pushed 
open the door and went in, and spoke several times before I could rouse her. Then 
with great effort she told me that she had been in bed several days with rheuma- 
tism. -Her miserable shanty is but poor protection from the rain. Every thing in 
the room was damp, and not a stick of wood or a mouthful of any thing to eat. 
I carried her a little food and sent to the wood-yard for wood. But the streets, 
which are not paved, were so muddy they would not deliver nor sell even an 
armful. 

Next I find Mrs. Williams, who has been sick for two months. She is very old. 
and has for years supported herself and two orphan children by picking up rags. 
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As soon as it was light she could be seen with her sack on her shoulder going to 
her work. She is quite sick, but fortunately she belongs to a society, which pro- 
vides for her. Prom here I go to see an Auntie who is over one hundred years 
old. She is unable to lie down on account of asthma. As she sees who it is she 
exclaims " Bless the Lord, honey, I knowed the good Lord would send you back, 
kase we old folks haint got no one to come round and read to us when you'se gone ! 
Tears like the rest are so busy. I prayed the Lord would send you back, and I 
felt it in my bones you'd come ; " and she thanked the Lord again and again for 
sending me back. And at so many places their first exclamation was to thank the 
Lord for sending me back to read to them. Another poor woman, who has not 
walked for years, and whose husband has deserted her, is entirely dependent on 
the neighbors for her support ; and no doubt she goes hungry many days. She 
said to me as I was leaving, ** Miss Lizzie, I didn't get no Christmas 'cause you'se 
gone." After making several other calls and distributing quite a number of Sun- 
day-school papers, I came home with a sad heart to think how little I could do to 
relieve these poor needy ones. Sometimes I feel that it is mockery to offer to read 
to them, when they are so cold and hungry. If I only had the means to make 
their bodies comfortable, they could enjoy so much more the food for the soul. 

DAY'S WORK FOB JESUS— RALEIGH, N. C 

By Miss E. P. Hayes. 

Wednesday y Jan. 17. — As this is the day for our woman's prayer meeting, I had 
taken that day to call on the members of our church. After breakfast, I was pre- 
paring to start, when Georgia came in to inquire if I had heard from the ladies 
who were coming from the North. Then Mr. Smith, our pastor, called to decide 
upon articles to be read at the concert the next Sabbath evening on the work of 
the A. M. A. I wrote a postal to thank the lady who sent a nice silk hood to an 
old, sick auntie, and started. 

It was raining a little, but I determined to proceed. I made the first call at Mr. 
Young's, close by. Mr. Y. is blind and paralyzed. They were eating breakfast. 
It was then 10 o'clock. Mrs. Y. said they had nothing to eat till she went out and 
hunted up something. One day during the snow, as they had no wood, they were 
obliged to remain in bed till three in the afternoon, and the Saturday night before 
they had no wood, and nothing to eat. I furnished them with enough to last over 
the Sabbath. As Mrs. Young is a reader I gave her a paper, and went on 
to Mrs. Hills. Mrs. H. has two little children, and cannot get out to 
church, but is very fond of reading. I found her with a good coal fire, and 
looking very comfortable. I left a paper, and stepped into Mrs. Smith's 
to see if her children were as destitute as she had represented and to request her 
to send her boy to the wood-yard to order some wood for me. I met her 
husband coming out half drunk, and talking in very loud tones. The boy was- 
stretching a line around the room in which they lived for his mother to dry the 
washing she took in. Some wet wood in the fire-place was making a feeble effort 
to burn. I couldn't see how clothes could dry in such a place as that, and said so 
to Mrs. S. She replied that she was compelled to dry them. When I came out, 
the rain was pouring down, but I was obliged to go to the Bank to get a check 
cashed, as I was out of money, and was expecting a barrel of clothing with a 
freight bill to be paid. 

After going to the Bank, drug store and post-office, the rain and mud conquered 
and I turned my face homeward, feeling thankful when I entered my door that I 
had so good a shelter. I built a fire, or tried to, with wet wood, as all our wood is 
soaked with rain when we buy it, and spent an hour in selecting Bible verses for a* 
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Sunday-school class coming in the evening to study for a concert the last Sabbath 
in the month, partly wrote a letter to thank the ladies of Hopkinton for a barrel of 
clothing, and to interest them further in tjie work. 

After lunch, Dea. Jones called to inquire about his part for concert. As the rain 
had slackened, I went to prayer meeting at three o'clock, at Dea. Dunston's. We 
meet with the different members of the church, Dea. D. is our oldest member, 
seventy-three, in feeble health, and enjoys having us meet with them. But five 
were there, and three of those members of the family. All took part in the meet- 
ing, and after its close, I assisted the daughter, in selecting an article to read at 
the concert. She chose for her subject the Indians. 

When I came home I looked over the mail, and went to inform Mrs. Bembry, 
with whom I had engaged board for the Northern ladies, that they would arrive 
Friday morning. On my way I stepped in to see an old lady who is paralyzed, and 
called to tell Georgia when the ladies would arrive. In the evening a Sunday- 
school class came to study verses, and get temperance cards. Then I finished my 
letter, wrote another and retired, feeling that I had accomplished but little. 

ONE DAY'S WEAVING — MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

By Miss Rebecca O. Jillson. 

Thursday, Jan. 18.— The Swayne School for the colored children of Montgom- 
ery, with its four hundred scholars, is just opposite the " Teachers' Home." The 
day began with a call at the school ; a bundle of Sunday-school papers was soon 
distributed among the boys. Near the school-house lives a good woman, from 
whose home two girls have just gone to Talladega to school. I stop and talk with 
her about their going and read a letter for her. A neighbor needs help, the 
mother and seven children are all sick. Although dependent on friends for care, 
these are the sick woman's words : " We're all down, but old Marsa knows what 
He's doing." 

On the porch of the next house stands an old grandmother, children of all ages 
around her. A girl of eighteen promises to come to the Home twice a week for 
lessons. Across the way lives a kind-hearted woman; her neighbor, a sick woman, 
has only her little son and this friend to care for her. She needs much the com- 
fort of God's word and his assuring promises of help. Another is waiting for 
sympathy; she is alone though not widowed, and tells how, when the human 
help on which she leaned failed, she found support in God alone. A young 
woman whose husband's health has failed is trying to help him by keeping a little 
store ; she is brave though sometimes discouraged. The next call is on a woman 
just recovering from illness. Her friends have been kind to her in her sickness ; 
this interest in one another is especially noticeable among the colored people. 
Stopping to speak to a group of children, "this one, they say, has no father or 
mother, so we have taken her in." Two other calls in this neighborhood are made; 
an invitation given to a young man to attend the Singing School and to a young 
girl to renew her interest in music ; and now the house of a faithful church mem- 
ber is reached. The Ladies' Missionary Society and what work it may do is discussed, 
and questions from the article on Missions in Life and Light are left to be prepared 
for the next meeting. Two calls near by are made. One lady is interested in 
music and is glad to hear of the cantata we are to learn. The next is a scene of 
labor. This good woman washes for a large restaurant and has in this way earned ' 
enough money to build a substantial house. Every day piles of table-linen must 
be washed and ironed, and when it rains, every corner in-doors is made use of to 
dry the hundreds of napkins and towels. 

The first call in the afternoon was on an old lady, a faithful Christian, who finds 
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that her pilgrim journey has had in it many passages and experiences like that of 
the pilgrim of old, in whose story she is much interested. The Celestial City is 
for her almost in view, and her entrance there will be triumphant. *' Fse only 
waiting," she says, "for the Lord to say: ' Elsie, come up to glory. V' 

Several girls come to the Home in the afternoon, two to learn to make worsted 
hoods, two others to take lessons in music. There is also time to fold the Sunday- 
school papers for distribution next Sunday. Late in the afternoon I called on a 
mother whose little child God had taken home to himself. Our next neighbor is 
a man of intemperate habits. I had a talk with him. At nightfall a young 
woman came in and sang some of the old plantation melodies. In the evening a 
young girl came for lessons, and with her, two boys, who spent the hour with 
pencil and drawing cards. With God's blessing may the day's work not be in 
vain. • 

A DAY IN NEW ORLEANS. 

By Miss A. D. Gerrish. 

Friday, Jan. 19. — Having attended morning devotions at the University chapel, 
equipped with my satchel and a few gifts to be distributed here and there, I wend 
my way to Mrs. R.'s to hold a promised meeting. There are six of us altogether. 
At the close of the brief hour spent with Jesus I stop to speak with a young Catho- 
lic girl. The mother is evidently surprised. She " didn't know as I'd talk to such 
as she." I reply, " I came to speak to all." My next call is at what I term the half- 
way house. A few late flowers still bloom in the pretty garden and the oranges 
seem turning a deeper gold, touched by the warm sunshine. Aunt Comfort is "only 
just about so so." We talk of household affairs and the revival. An offered prayer 
for us both and I bid the dear old lady good moraing. On the street a sad-hearted 
mother delays me for a moment to ask that I will please pray for her son, who is 
dying and without hope in Christ. With a few kindly words of sympathy and a 
promise to remember the young man, I pass on. The door of Mrs. A.'s pleasant 
room stands open and I pause long enough on the threshold to receive her cheery 
" Good morning " and the injunction t« " be sure and stop next time." As I reach 
the top of a winding flight of stairs a voice full of childish eagerness asks, " Did 
you bring my little Testament?" The Testament, a tiny book, and some picture 
papers are taken from my satchel and three little hearts for the time made happy. 
The mother is very grateful for the garments given her for the children. An urgent 
invitation is left with her to come to the evening meeting. Another call made and 
the city bells ring out the noontide hour. I stop for lunch and rest at Sister W.'s. 

Mrs. M. lives at a distance, so I take the street cars. A rap at the outside gate, a 
careful climbing up the rickety stairway and I am warmly greeted by the little 
woman. Would that I had space to describe to you her one bit of a room. She 
says : "You must excuse it; 'tisn't alus possible to keep things lookin jus so." She 
has received no pay for her last three months' washing, so for want of car fare her 
Sabbaths have been spent at home. I must tell her all about the meetings, the New 
Year's tree, how many have joined the church, and affairs generally. With a prayer 
and a substantial proof that the " Lord will provide " her heart is comforted. I find 
Aunt Sally " jus tolable, thank'e, but powerful busy." She tells me once again, 
" 'Twill be a glorious time, shur nuff, chile, when I can leave this ere washtub for 
a manshun in de hebens." I seek out a delinquent Sabbath-school scholar and call 
upon two interesting little girls, who promise to come to the sewing school. A pic- 
ture paper given to each and I hasten homeward. 

After dinner I find a little time for writing. Promptly at 7 o'clock the church 
prayer meeting begins. The passage selected for the evening lesson is Jer. 8:20. 
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The large audience listen attentively to the pastor's words. In the hush of this 
tender interest nine come forward for prayers. The voice of petition rises in their 
behalf. Two tell us that they have found Jesus. We sing " Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.' 9 Benediction is pronounced and the meeting closes. Another 
day, with its joys and sorrows, its failure and success, is ended. Its record is with 
Him who sees and understands. In the quiet of my room I kneel to humbly ask 
that it may be accepted as '* one more day's work for Jesus," knowing that it is 
* * one less of life " for us all. 

LINCOLN MISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

By Mrs. C. B. Babcock. 
Saturday, Jan. 20.— Be sure and find us when you take your pleasure trip to 
Washington, and we will show you better than we can write, the need of mission- 
ary work among its 60,000 colored people. This is one of our winter's worst days. 
It rains fast, and the streets are full of snow and water. Breakfast over, I 
hastened to market for meat to make broth for the sick, and to the grocery for 
bread. While picking my way over the slippery pavements, a grandmother calls 
after me with a request that must be heeded. On entering my room in the Mis- 
sion, a barrel from Brooklyn awaits unpacking. God bless the dear friends of the 
North who so nobly respond to my appeal for help. They never will know how 
much good the old clothes do. Before I'm half through, knock number one brings 
old Auntie Bennett, afflicted with a disease so offensive that she cannot attend our 
gatherings. When leaving with her bundle of warm garments, in steps Auntie 
Harris, always so trustful in the Lord, and yet she says, " I sat all yesterday with- 
out any fire"; her husband and crippled son unable to provide. Thankful for a lit- 
tle relief, she goes out to carry a big bundle to another poor creature, who, with her 
old man, have scarcely a crust, and nothing but a leaky shanty for shelter. Caller 
No, 3 is a young woman, bringing a note from the police station and a certificate 
from her doctor, that tells of serious sickness, one two-year-old child, and nothing 
wherewith to help herself. I send her to see our Day Nursery, and tell her to bring 
her baby on Monday, and I will see what more can be done. Her dull, wan face 
brightens as she leaves. Tom C. comes next — my boy, who draws our Temperance 
blackboard illustrations, paints our signs, puts up Christmas decorations, &c. I've 
just received his fit in a suit; so, with a patch to mend the sleeves, and more work 
under his arm, he goes. Pinkie T. has framed some mottoes, and I ask her to 
hang them in the school room, paying her with a pair of nice boots. Annie C, 
our missionary girl from Howard U., comes to assist, and, as a member of the 
Doing-Good Society of the school, this p: m. brings a report from sick Mr. Green. 
After preparations for the afternoon, and a peep into the nursery, where the floors 
are being scrubbed and the children are taking their bath (for, though the Associ- 
ated Charities have adopted this, my pet project of last year, and have appointed 
a committee of ladies, I have the daily supervision). I leave for lunch at 12£. The 
girl's industrial school opens at 1£; 61 out of 130 scholars are present. We are 
divided into 15 classes, each with a teacher, if enough ladies are present. I ap- 
point a girl to attend to callers. We open with singing, and sew until 3 o'clock. 
Some are making bags for their work, some patch-work, some, fancy-work, while 
others are mending or making garments and learning to cut them. We inter- 
sperse sewing-songs. They help the pupils to remember instructions. From three 
to four we have various exercises, such as talks on health or manners ; Bible les- 
sons, repeating the Child's Creed or the Commandments, with responsive chant 
or a Psalm and the Lord's prayer. To-day, we have an object lesson in house- 
keeping. A table is placed on the platform and Annie C. is asked to prepare it for 
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tea. She arranges the cloth, dishes and food, with criticisms from the scholars. 
Then, she invites four girls to sit and eat while she acts as waitress. After eating 
she removes the dishes for washing and folds the cloth. A few more callers and 
the busy week closes. Thank God for the sunlight it has brought to us during 
our revival meetings in the conversion of two of our dear girls. 



VANTAGE GROUND NEEDED BY STUDENTS. 

BT MIBS J08BPHINB KELLOGG, TOUQALOO, MISS. 

We long for the time when these people shall obtain a little vantage-ground by 
industry and — still more essential— by economy and a prudent use of earnings, so 
that the children may begin the work of getting an education betimes and con- 
tinue it until a respectable course of study is thoroughly mastered. We have 
some such, and we hope much from the earlier training and the favorable circum- 
stance of their having parents interested in educating them and able to do it. 

In the cases of a majority, they come to us already grown-up, something having 
given them an ambition for better things than they had known. They have then- 
own way to make and can be in school only a part of each year, many of them 
working nights and mornings and one day of each week besides, to pay their board 
in whole or in part. As the time approaches when exhausted funds and worn-out 
clothing must compel them to go out and seek employment, thoughts will wander 
and there will be a relaxation in the matter of preparation and recitation of lessons 
in spite of themselves and the exertions of their teachers. No doubt there is a 
blessing connected with their struggles against adverse circumstances, and a 
manly and womanly self-dependence is fostered in this way, but it is not to be ex- 
pected that a great number will complete the course in the face of such discour- 
agements. 

As year after year passes, and they get education enough to help them on some- 
what in life and a knowledge that fits them to be useful in church, society and home, 
and they yet seem almost as far as ever from the goal of graduation which they 
once placed before themselves, they begin to be anxious to settle down to the real 
business of life, and they relinquish the hope of a completed normal course with, 
perhaps, a subsequent complete collegiate course. 

While it is the few of those who enter that go on to the end of the course and 
the many drop out as I have described, yet we do not consider our labor in vain, 
but rather hope to claim the assurance " Blessed are ye who sow beside all 
waters." If the teaching were only in the ordinary elementary branches we 
might think it of little avail unless carried on continuously to a more satisfactory 
issue, but much of it is more fundamental than even arithmetic. The entire mode of 
life is a lesson and a much needed one to most of those who come to us. The reg- 
ularity of meals with the laws of the dining-room, the regularity of retiring and 
rising, the neatness and order of the rooms, the care of clothing, the personal hab- 
its, the sanitary regulations, the study and exercise, and the propriety of deport- 
ment required, not to speak of the regular work belonging to the industrial train- 
ing, seem to new scholars to form a complete hedge, if not a bewildering laby- 
rinth ; but a very bright feature of our work is the spirit of subordination and 
respect for constituted authority, which greatly simplifies and lightens the 
enforcement of all necessary rules. This is an excellent and much-to-be com- 
mended trait in our students. I have asked some of those who go out to teach if 
the children in the public schools are easy to govern. Oh, yes, the answer has 
*>een, they expect to mind. 

Tt is very edifying to note how those who come without any taste or neatness in 
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their personal appearance, with sorry attempts at finery and painfully-laced waists, 
improve under the tuition of the lady principal and the influence of those who 
have been here longer, the expression of the countenance often changing more 
rapidly and noticeably than even the manner of dress. But, O ! the patience and 
the faculty required for this most important work of training the girls in womanly 
virtues and housewifely ways ! 

With all the patience and with all the faculty possible, it is a great and constant 
strain to have the care of such a household, and the matrons and lady principals 
need the uplifting prayers and sympathy of the warm Christian hearts interested 
in these schools, in a special degree. 

And then the instruction in the Bible, as " the only and the sufficient rule both 
of faith and practice " — the value of this work cannot be over-estimated. The case 
of a young man who came into school for the first time this fall, comes to mind. 
Living far back from the railroad, in the country, he had had no advantages of any 
schooling but a few brief sessions of the public school. He was entered in the 
Third-reader grade and was to all appearance a most unpromising specimen, al- 
though a professed Christian, and apparently a sincere one, with a real experience 
of trust in God, but wofully untaught as to Christian character and duty. As 
the Scripture was from time to time plainly and searchingly expounded, and the 
vices which are sometimes permitted under the garb of religion were exposed, it 
was plain to see that he was listening as to a new revelation. In school-room work 
there was a marked improvement, especially in the expressiveness of his reading, 
but the great benefit that came in his term of school was in the way of moral 
enlightenment. A month ago he joined the temperance society. The last prayer- 
meeting was taken up largely with speaking of the temptations that would be met 
at Christmas-time to violate the pledge, and one young man said that, in view of 
these temptations he would rather spend Christmas at Tougaloo than anywhere 
else. This young man then " spoke in meeting" for the first time, I think, and 
said he did not feel that way. It seemed to him that the principal thing he wanted 
to go home for, was to tell his people he had become a temperance man. He had 
been a good deal of a drinker, a member of church, too, and his people were all in 
the same way, and didn't know any better, but now he would tell them that he 
had found a better way, and that they, too, must forsake the old bad way, or they 
would surely go down. He said, " If I can't keep my pledge, I may as well find it 
out first as last, but I do believe lean. I does feel as if temperance is grafted in 
here, 1 * laying his hand upon his breast. He hopes to return and bring a sister 
with him, but if he cannot get the means and never comes, is there not here a 
little bread cast on the waters? 

The evening before school closed there was a beautiful Christmas exercise, con- 
sisting of recitations, Scripture and music, lighted by a large star of evergreen 
filled with burning candles. No doubt many a new idea concerning the universal 
holiday was imbibed. This was followed by an exhibition by the temperance 
society. 

Thanksgiving day was a blessed occasion with us. Rev. Mr. Stickel preached on 
Tests of Character, dwelling upon the test of faith and the test of gratitude, basing 
his sermon upon the story of the ten lepers. An opportunity has usually been 
given, in connection with the morning service, for personal testimonies, and so 
many had given themselves to the service of the Lord and so many had been led 
into a fuller Christian experience since last Thanksgiving that there was a real 
eagerness for this service, and a somewhat wistful look on a good many faces 
when the meeting was closed without it. At the end of dinner, however, Presi- 
dent Pope rose and said such an opportunity would be given then and there; that 
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we could not spend a portion of the afternoon more profitably nor have a pleasanter 
sort of after-dinner speeches than in recounting the good dealings of God with us* 
Notwithstanding the fact that a Thanksgiving dinner is about as well calculated 
to promote a spirit of thankfulness as anything that can be mentioned, it was 
a little harder to rise from the table and speak in the dining-room than in the 
chapel. Yet, after the first momentary hesitation, the testimonies came, briefly 
but freely, of gratitude for health, for success in work, for the privilege of being 
at school, for the pardon of sins, and many other things. 

One young man said he had felt all the year, as never before, that all his blessings 
came right from the hand of God. He had felt it in his teaching, and had thanked 
God for all his success. He thanked God for this school, and for those friends in 
the North who had established it, and for all the benefits it is conferring upon the 
people of this State. One youth said he was thankful he had learned the true ob- 
ject of man's life — what he was made for. He used to think a man could serve 
God or let it alone — that his time and faculties were his own, and he could do as he 
pleased. But now he had learned tbat a man's true calling is to serve the Lord. 
He was glad to know that the great God has something for every one to do, and 
has His eye upon the way he does it, and that his reward is according to his faith- 
fulness, and not according to the greatness of the work. It seemed to make life 
worth living. 

Prof. Salisbury was with us three days of the last week, in the tour of the 
schools which he is making to get his work in hand. He gave us a helpful talk in 
chapel one morning, and again gave an account of the other schools he had 
visited, and we trust his subsequent visits will aid in promoting the symmetry and 
efficiency of the work of this school. 



THE IISTDI^lISTS. 



CHURCH AND SABBATH-SCHOOL WORK AT S'KOKOMISH, W. T. 

BT REV. MYRON HELL8. 

June 23d and 23d, 1874, this church was organized with eleven members, only 
one of whom was an Indian. But while there was only one Indian, it was hoped 
that God would bless the work so that others would be induced to come in, and 
we have not been wholly disappointed. Since that time twenty-eight Indians and 
half-breeds have joined it and our new church at Jamestown, near Dunginess, 
besides thirteen whites who have joined on profession, and thirteen more by 
letter, making seventy-five in all, including the first members. Forty-five Indian 
marriages have taken place here in a Christian way, and twenty-seven funerals. All 
of those married, who are alive, are still living together, owing mainly to the 
Agent. Christian services at funerals are something about which the Indians at 
first cared very little, and often have the dead been hurried off to burial with- 
out even letting me know that any one was dead; and their burying-ground with 
its small houses and clothes, cloth and other things, was a curiosity to visitors. 
But after a time, having made some slow improvements, they opened a new bury- 
ing-ground, and when the first grave was made the chief said to me : " To-day we 
become white people. We do not like the idea of having cloth and other things 
around our graves, and we expect that there will be none of it here." That was 
nearly four years ago, and there are now no such things visible. At a later day I was 
absent when one person died, and no white man was present at the funeral ; but 
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when I returned, the Indians asked me to make arrangements so that if I should 
necessarily be absent some Christian white man should go and help them bury 
their dead in a Christian manner. 

A prayer-meeting was begun here as soon as the present Agent came (before 
there was a church or minister), which has been constantly maintained, and its 
influence has gone into aJl the Christian work here. But it has been too old for 
some of the children, and too far away and in a wrong language for many of the 
Indians; hence it has been supplemented by children's, ladies' and Indian prayer- 
meetings. 

It has been my custom, as I have been able, to hold such meetings with the 
Indians at their logging camps. The following incidents show a change. About 
six years ago they said they did not know how to pray or what to say. So to help 
them we would say a sentence and let one whom we supposed to be the most 
suitable in heart repeat over the prayer, line after line. One evening something 
comical struck one, and he burst out laughing in the midst of his prayer. At 
another time a hunter came home during a prayer-meeting, and, without any 
regard to it, came in, throwing down his saddle and things, and talking very 
much as if there were no prayer-meeting there. That Indian of late has been 
one of the leading ones to pray. Another evening, when I was through and was 
leavjng I said "Good night," and the reply came, "Good night," but as I was 
outside the door and shutting it, the words were added in a not very compli- 
mentary way, in a lower tone and yet so that I heard them, "old man." That 
Indian, after going to great lengths in gambling, has been one during the past 
few months to try to induce his relations to enter the right road. 

I have been reminded of these incidents lately by way of contrast, because of 
the earnest requests that have come to me, during the past few months, to go to 
the same place, and the earnest and apparently hearty thanks which have come 
from the same persons and the same camp for the same work. 

About eight years ago an Indian was wandering around during Sabbath-school 
time, and was asked why he was not inside the church. His reply was, that the 
services were so much in English that they were dry to him. Only when the time 
came for singing the Chinook song was he interested. There was only one song, 
then, but the necessity for them seemed to grow until there were enough to make 
our little book, in 1878, " Hymns in the Chinook Jargon Language." Indians living 
away from the Reservation have learned to sing them who have learned but little 
else about the Gospel, because they could not sing them without learning them. 
They have carried and sung them down the straits to Cape Flattery and across 
the straits to British Columbia, to Indians I probably never shall see, and some 
Gospel truths have gone with them. The Indians of both tribes, however, 
Twanas and Clallams, felt that another important step had been taken when last 
spring they could sing in their own native language. 

In our Sabbath-school we have always followed the plan of having the scholars 
commit five or six verses a week to memory, and most of those who have done 
the best in this respect have come into the church. Eight out of ten of the 
highest on the list for 1878 are now members, and the same proportion hojds good 
for some other years. In all, twenty-seven have come in on profession of faith 
from the Sabbath-school. 
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THE CHINESE. 



COMITY. 

REV. W. C. POND, 8AN F1UN0ISC0. 

From the first I have conducted the operations of our mission on principles of 
denominational comity. There are five distinct missions at work for the Chinese 
of California, besides our own. The Presbyterian has schools in San Francisco, 
Oakland, Sacramento, San Jose, and, perhaps, I may add, at Napa and Santa Rosa, 
though I am not aware that the work done in these two places is directly con- 
nected with their Board ; the Methodist mission has schools also in San Francisco, 
Oakland, Sacramento, and San Jose, and one besides, at Chico ; the Baptist and 
Episcopal missions conduct each one school in this city ; the United Presbyterian 
mission has schools in Oakland and Los Angeles. The total number of schools 
sustained by all these missions— so far as I am informed — is thus 15. Our mission 
has six schools in San Francisco, and ten elsewhere. Sacramento and Oakland 
are the only points outside this city occupied by us and by other missions also. At 
each of these points our schools were first established, and we have not felt it due to 
comity to abandon our work begun and carrried on for years because others came 
in to divide it with us. But we have never yet planted a school in any field already 
occupied, unless San Francisco be an exception, where the occupation was so 
incomplete, that we, ourselves, having one school, have established five others. I 
am led to these remarks partly because the facts, it seems to me, are worth 
reporting, and partly because, just now, questions of comity have been and are 
still before us to be answered. Thus, in accordance with a purpose expressed at 
the close of our last fiscal year, to do something this year for the large colony, 
of Chinese that has established itself in the town of Chico, I visited that town last 
month. I heard of a school as already established — though its existence had been 
before unknown to the pastor with whom I had corresponded. I visited the school ; 
found four pupils present, and learned that it was sustained by the Methodist 
Mission. There was room for so much more to be done that I made conditional 
arrangements for planting a school there. The condition was that the Methodist 
Mission should give us cordial welcome and divide the field with us territorially, 
But our Methodist brethren say that they would prefer to occupy the whole 
territory, and promise to do so in adequate force, and therefore we have with- 
drawn. The large town of Vallejo has a Chinese population somewhat exceeding 
200, and no one was caring for their souls. I determined to put into that field the 
work which I had intended to do at Chico. I have made arrangements accord- 
ingly—renting a mission-house, engaging a teacher, and arranging for a helper to 
go there as soon as the building can be made ready. But the school will be in 
special relation with the Presbyterian Church, there being no Congregational 
Church, except at South Vallejo, nearly two miles distant. I have accordingly 
said to our Presbyterian friends that I would establish and carry on the school, 
subject to transfer at any time when their Board will assume the care of it, and 
will reimburse our treasury for expenses incurred up to the time of the 
transfer. At Los Angeles we had sustained a school for two or three 
years, and several of our pupils had been brought so clearly into Christian 
light and life that almost immediately after the establishment of a Presbyterian 
mission there and the transfer of our work to its care, they were baptized and 
received into the Presbyterian church. But the brother to whose care the work 
■^as committed removed, after about twojyears, to Oakland, and.left it in other 
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hands. This field has now become so large that it need involve no criticism upon 
the mission already existing there to say that there is room for another, and that 
souls in large numbers are walking in darkness that might be led into light, if we 
should resume the work we unwisely (I now think) laid down. I propose, there- 
fore, to do this as soon as I can command the time necessary to visit Los Angeles, 
unless I should then find that the facts have been incorrectly represented to me. 

Two principles of denominational comity suggest themselves as the outcome 
of my thought on these questions and these fields. The first is no crowding ; the 
mission already at work in a field, to be left in sole possession, provided it will 
render the service needed there ; the second is, no possession without occupation ; 
no leaving of souls to perish because somebody's dog is in the manger, and a field 
has been entered but not worked. Am I right ? 

SOUND DOCTRINE. 

The following sermon-sketch was read for criticism by our helper, Lee Sam, at 
our regular exercise last Wednesday afternoon. I ventured to ask him whether 
he found what he had written in some commentary, or whether it came from his 
own study of the text and of related passages. He told me that it was what he 
himself had thought out in Bible study. It may be interesting to see what views 
of human depravity a thoughtful man unschooled in theology, unbiassed by 
ancient traditions, untrammeled by any standards or any creeds, has drawn forth 
for himself from the Word of God. The text was in Romans, 5:21. 

"That as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord." 

1. What is meant by reigning unto death and reigning unto eternal life ? It 
means the work of Christ and the work of Adam. What was the work of Adam ? 
What is the work of Christ ? The work of Adam was the work of death. The sin 
of Adam brought death upon all our race. In the 17th verse of this chapter " By 
one man's offence death reigned by one," because Adam transgressed God's com- 
mand by eating the forbidden fruit, so God turned him out of the Garden of 
Eden. But we are of the race of Adam. He transgressed God's will and brought 
sin upon us all. But some say our hearts are full of good when we are born, but, 
by and by, we learn the evil from the others. But we don't believe that ; we Hee 
sometimes the little baby when he begins to talk, then he tell lies ; when he 
begins to walk then he fight with others ; when he know his parents then he dis- 
obeys them ; when he grow to be a man then he walks his own way, it may be 
"committing adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witch- 
craft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envying, 
murders, drunkenness, revelings." So we know the evil is not learned from 
the others, we have it when we are born. By getting away from God and doing 
those wicked things we cause the death of both soul and body. 

2. What is the work of Christ? 

" In Christ shall all be made alive." It is said, John, 5:21, " For as the Father 
raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
will." In Adam all die, but in Christ shall all be made alive. 

How can we reign unto eternal life ? If we want to obtain eternal life we must 
come to Jesus and trust in Him. Jesus says, "All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth." In 1st John, 2:1, " If any man sin we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous." Though we are sinners, and far from 
God He can bring us back. But our God hates sin, he loves us, and would save us 
from our sin, and bring us near to Him. '* For God so loved the world that he gave 
His only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him might not perish but have 
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everlasting life." Jesus came into the world to save us. His whole life was spent 
in doing good, and at last he died on the cross to give his life a ransom for many, 
for all who will come to him and be saved. He is able to save us. We are com- 
manded to love the Lord with all our hearts and with all our minds and with all 
our souls. Adam loved God with all his heart, but lost God's love. The Lord 
Jesus, by his holy spirit, restores this love in our hearts, so that we do love him 
with all our hearts and souls, and through Christ we can do all things. Without 
Jesus we can do nothing. Christ gives us victory over death. In 1st Cor., 15:55, 
56, 57, •' O death where is thy sting ! O grave where is thy victory ! The sting of 
death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 



CHILDHEISPS PAGE. 



LADY AGNES HAMILTON. 

BY MISS HENRIETTA MATSON. NASHVILLE. 

The teacher was passing from one to another of her pupils, taking their names. 
"Missie, Capitola, Viola, Colly, Prudy, Vic," were some of the names already 
recorded, but here was a little mite of a girl, who gravely gave her name as Lady 
Agnes Hamilton. The teacher smiled, but kindly said, "Agnes, is it not?" " No, 
Lady Agnes," persisted the child, in a decided manner, that accorded well with the 
name. 

The little lady is, perhaps, seven years of age, but not larger than an ordin- 
ary child of four. Her face is of a rich olive tint, and now the scarlet mingles 
with the brown, as she becomes confused and excited under the teacher's question- 
ing. Her eyes and hair are brown, the latter with a golden tinge, falling in 
short, crisp curls around her neck and face. The small, sensitive mouth, with its 
childish bloom and sweetness, tempts the teacher to stoop down and kiss her to 
atone for disturbing her with doubts in regard to her title and rank. 

Afterward, the teacher, becoming acquainted with the little Lady's mother, 
asked if that was her real name. "Her sure nuff name, Miss," was the reply* 
" Young Miss, she done names de chile. I was stayin' dar on de ole place, after de 
war, da pays me an' my ole man, kase we'se free, an' we stays wid 'em a long 
spell. My little gal was born dar, an' young Miss Sue, she say she so little an 
frail her name should alius be Lady. We calls her Lady most times, but her sure 
nuff name is Lady Agnes Hamilton. Miss Sue done writ it down. Lady feel 
mighty bad kase de teacher reckon her name somefin else. Nary odder name 
Miss, an' dats de truff ." Her right and title thus established, the teacher no longer 
questioned the sweet-faced little Lady, and, indeed, soon came to believe that the 
child belonged to nature's true nobility. She was always, in school and out, a 
veritable little lady. Mingling with the dusky children, who were her playmates, 
some of them dirty and ragged, while her own garments were alwaj s daintily neat 
she never manifested any conscious superiority, but was always sweet and gentle and 
happy, whether the rain fell or the sun shone. The secret of her wonderful sweet- 
ness and gentleness was not in that her name was Lady, nor because she teas a 
lady, but because very soon after the school began, this little girl, only seven years 
old, gave her heart to Jesus, and became as truly one of his children, as though 
she had waited until she was twenty. 

Jesus, her Saviour, was a real presence to her— a wonderful Friend, ever near to 
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« help her, and she was careful in what she said and did, because she was anxious to 
please Him in everything. 

Often the little brown head dropped on the desk before her, and for a few 
moments she was very still— then, when she lifted her face, the soft eyes always 
sought her teacher's face, and a loving look was exchanged. The teacher knew 
that little Lady had been given a victory over some temptation that had beset her 
childish heart. At such moments she was very beautiful, perhaps it was the 
beauty of Heaven shining in her small, dark face. 

But she did not die because she was so good, as is sometimes said of good < 
children. It is a blessed truth that man/ good children live long lives of useful- 
ness, in which they are able to do greater things for the Master, because they 
began to love and serve Him when they were little children. Lady Agnes Hamil- 
ton was for many years a student in one of the institutions of the South, and is 
now the wife of a minister of the gospel, leading a happy and useful life. 
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MAINE, $562.66. 

Andover. Mrs. E. Poor $6 00 

Bangor. Gen. Cong. Ch M for Dakota M. 5 50 
Brewer. M. Hardy to const. Daniel S. 

Tibbbts, L. M 50 00 

Cagtine. Trin. Cong. Ch. and Soc 5 00 

Cornish. Cone. Ch 12 41 

Cumberland Mills. Warren Ch. to const, 
fc William L. Lonolet and Ebvin B. 

Nbwcomb L. Ms 76 50 

Dennysville. Con*. Ch 10 90 

Falmouth. Second CongprCh 7 70 

Farmlngton. Cong. Ch 4 75 

Gardiner. Bbl. C, for Selma, Ala 

Norridsrewock. Cong. Ch 40 00 

North Yarmouth. Cong. Ch 6 95 

North Yarmouth. "Cash," for Selma, 

Ala 300 

Orland. Mrs. S. T. Buck and daughters. 

35: Mrs. O. B. Trott, 7 42 00 

Portland. State St. Cong. Ch., 150; High 

St. Ch., 112.45 262 45 

Portland. Brown Thurston's Sab. Sch. 

Class, High St. Ch., for Student Aid, 

Hampton N. db A. Inst 25 00 

Skowhegan. Ladies 1 Miss'y Soc 3 00 

South Bridgton. Mrs. J. O. K., for John 

Brown Steamer 1 00 

Union. Cong. Ch.,for freight, for Sel- 

ma, Ala 1 50 

Woolwich. Cong. Ch., 4 Bbls. C, for 

Memphis, Tenn. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $562.69. 

Alstead Centre. Cong. Ch 1167 

Amherst. Cong. Ch 13 48 

Amherst. Ladies' Soc, Box of C, for 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Antrim. "Friends" 26 00 

Concord. South Cong. Ch 56 00 

Concord. W. H. Pitman, for Mendi M.. 2 00 

Chester. Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 00 

Dover. John Mack, for Dakota M 2 00 

EastAlstead. Cong. Ch 13 86 

Epping. S. T. Bwson, for maps for 

A thens, Ala.... 10 00 

Exeter. First Cong. Ch 34 00 

Farmington. Cong. Ch 15 00 

Fitewffliam. L. Hill 10 00 

Harrisville. Mrs. L. B. Richardson 10 00 

Hillsborough Center. Cong. Ch 5 00 

Hollis. Cong. Ch 9 56 

Eeene. First Cong. Sab. Sch., for Stu~ 

dent Aid, Talladega C 47 04 



Lebanon. First Cong. Ch 940 60 

Manchester. Franklin St. Ch 30 00 

Marlborough. Ladies 1 Freedmen's Aid 

Soc, for Student Aid, Talladega C... 10 00 
Mason. Ladies, for Memorial Inst., 

Wilmington, N. Q 5 00 

Milford. Cong. Ch 14 30 

Nashua. Cong. Ch 74 92 

New Boston. Presb. Ch 22 00 

Newlpswich. Cong. Ch 9 16 

Northwood. Cong. Soc 12 00 

Orf ord. Mrs. Myra B. Pratt, 10 ; John 

Pratt,5 15 00 

Pembroke. Mrs. Mary W. Thompson .. . 12 00 
Peterborough. Ladies 1 Circle, for 

Freight, for Tougaloo U 3 20 

Portsmouth. Rev. W.W.Dow 3 00 

South Weare. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Stratham. Cong. Ch., 21.50, and Sab. 

Sch., 5 . 26 50 

VERMONT, $2,027.86. 

Bennington Center. Cong. Ch 19 00 

Brattleborough. Dr. C. S. Clark, for 

TalladegaC 25 00 

Cabet. Mrs.S. S. H 100 

Chester. Cong. Sab. Sch., Penny Contri- 
butions for 1882, 52; "A Friend," 8. . . 60 00 
Craftsbury. Ladies 1 Miss'y Soc, Bbl. of 
C. and Bedding, for Atlanta U. 

Danville. Cong. Ch 26 00 

East Hardwick . Cong. Sab . Sch. , 32. 58 
to const. Ancil Babbit Hunt L. M.; 
A. H. Jordan, 5; O. P., 50c; C. M. 

B.,1 39 08 

Enosburgh. "The Widow of Enos- 
burgh'^ ." 2 00 

Essex Center. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Essex Junction. Cong. Ch 21 00 

Hartland. Cong. Ch 5 25 

Holland. Cong. Ch., 4; Rev. J. Fraser,4. 8 00 

Jericho. Second Cong. Ch 6 22 

JefTersonville. "AFriend" 25 00 

Milton. Cong.Ch 2 36 

Newbury. Hon. P. W. Ladd 5 00 

North Thetford. Cong. Ch 8 60 

Pitteford. "D." 100 

Saint Albans. A. O. Brainerd, to const. 

Mrs. Fidelia G. B. Hatch, L. M 30 00 

Saint Johnsbury. North Cong. Ch., 

$211.62; South Cong. Ch., $52.94. .. . 264 56 
Sharon. Cong Ch . , $16.60 ; Miss S. P. F. 

and Mrs. A. F., $1 each 18 60 
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Springfield. "A Friend of Missions," to 
const. Augusta G. Haywood l. M $33 81 

Stowe. Cong. Ch . , to const. Rev. W. S. 
Anderson L. M 48 48 

West Westminster. *♦ Mission Band" .. . 18 00 



$677 86 

LEGACY. 

Grafton. Estate of Caroline B. Akin, by 
William Hastings, Ex 1,350 00 

$2,027 86 

MASSACHUSETTS, $11,656,72. 

Acton. Cong. Ch. to const. C. A. Har- 

mnoton L. M 30 00 

Amherst. Miss I. G. Jewett 150 

Andover. Calvin E. Goodell, 26 ; " A 

Friend,"10 ;"AFriend,"4 40 00 

Andover. Mrs. Sophia K. Tuffts, for 

Student Aid, TaUadegaC 5 00 

Ashby. Cong. Ch 1115 

Ashburnham. First Cong. Ch. to const. 

Augustus A. Chamberlain L. M 33 17 

Ashfleld. Ladies of Cong. Ch Bbl. C. 

and 2, for Freight, for Chattanooga. 

Tenn 2 00 

Auburn. Cong. Ch. (ad'l) 2 00 

Barre. Evan. Cong. Sab. Sen 17 90 

Beverly. Washington St. Sab. 8ch. for 

John Brown Steamer 10 00 

Beverly. Dane St. Ch. Sab. Sen., ft 

Student Aid, Fisk U 50 00 

Bolton. " A Friend," for Student Aid, 

Atlanta, U 10 00 

Boston. Mount Vernon Cong. Ch., 287.85; 

Charles Nichols 30, to const. Mrs. 

Sarah J. Biggs L. M. ; Union Ch. 20. . 337 85 
Boston. Cong. Pub. Soc.,Pkg. Books, for 

Macon, Qa. 
Boston. Hon. T. W. Bicknell, Books and 

Pictures; Hon. Hiram Orcutt, Books; 

for Library, Straight U. 
Braintree. First Cong. Ch. bal to const. 

Rev. Thomas A. Emerson L. M 8 54 

Brimfleld. Benev. Soc., First Cong. Ch. 34 04 

Brookline. Harvard Ch 118 65 

Brockton. Mrs. B. 8anford, Bbl. C.,/or 

Tougaloo Miss. 

Cambridgeport. Prospect St Ch 80 38 

Canton. Elijah A. Morse 200 00 

Chelsea. FirstCong. Ch 5 00 

Chicopee. Third Cong. Ch 23 37 

Conway. Mrs. Wm. 'niton 2 00 

Cummington. •* Friends," by Mrs. C. E. 

Porter 6 25 

Curtisville. Rev. A. G. Beebe, for TO- 

lotson, C. & N. Inst 5 00 

Dalton. Hon. Z. M. Crane, 100; Mrs. 

James B. Crane, 100 200 00 

Easthampton. Payson Sab. Sen 50 00 

East Longmeadow. Cong. Ch 24 00 

East Weymouth. Cong. Ch 5100 

Enfield. Cong. Ch , 44 29 

Fairhaven. FirstCong. Ch 10 00 

FallRiver. FirstCong.Ch 85 35 

Fitchburg. Ladies of Rollstone Ch. , for 

Furnishing Room, Straight U 28 00 

Framingham. Plymouth Ch. and Soc. . . 110 40 
Freetown. Cong. Ch. and " A Friend," 20 00 
Gardner. J. B. Drury to const. Mrs. L. 

M.DRURT L. M 30 00 

Georgetown. First Cong. 8ab. Sen 14 07 

Gloucester. Evan. Cong. Ch. to const. 

Mrs. Eliza G. King, D. O. Marshall 

and William T. Fisher L. Ms 110 00 

Grafton. Sewing Circle of Cong. Ch. t 

Bbl. BeddingV/or Atlanta U. 

Granby. Cong. Sab. Sch 25 83 

Great Barrington. First Cong. Ch.- (24 
^of which for Hampton N.dbA. Inst). . 124 00 
Great Barrington. Mrs. L. M. Chapin. . . 5 00 
Greenfield. Second Cong. Ch 47 33 



Greenfield. Second Cong, Ch.,25 and 
Sab. Sch., 25, for Memorial Window; 
Miss E. F. Osgood's Class, 25, for a 
Door, Tillotson C. db N. Inst. (Build- 
ing) $75 00 

Greenfield. Miss Jeanette Thompson, 
in memory of Jennie Thompson, de- 
ceased, for John Brown Steamer 100 00 

Groton. Miss Elizabeth Farnsworth ... 20 00 

Groton. "Mother and Daughter, " (10 of 
which for Chinese, and 10 for Indian 

H«J!dwicfc'*i^"CaLCiiy.liy//."."."" , . , 7. 11 00 

Harwich. Cong.Cn. lfi 06 

Harwichport. Pilgrim Cong. Ch 20 00 

Haverhill. North Ch. and Soc., 50; 

Fourth Cong. Ch., 5 55 00 

Bopkinton. FirstCong. Ch., 50.46, and 

Sab. Sch., 69.96 120 42 

Ipswich. Linebrook Conir. Ch. 5 27 

Ipswich, South Cong. Ch 35 00 

Lawrence. Lawrence St. Ch., 147.16; 

"E.F. E.,"2 149 16 

Leeds. "E.L.C." 5 00 

Leominster. Bible Class, by Rev. G. H. 

De Bevoise^/or Student Aid, Fish U.. 25 00 

Lexington. Hancock Ch .... 25 11 

Lowell. First Cong. Ch., to const. Ed- 
ward W. Fletcher, Jacob Murphy 

and Leonard H. Hartley L. Ms 07 86 

Ludlow. Mrs. M. E. Jones, Box C. and 

4, for Macon, Qa 4 00 

Melrose. Orthodox Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 6 25 

Millbury. First Cong. GE 00 01 

Millbury. Ladies 1 Soc., Case C. and Bed- 
ding, for Atlanta U. 
Monson. Cong. Ch., 20; Mrs. Dewey's 

8.S. Class, 8 28 t0 

Monson. Cong. Sab. Sen., for John 

Brown Steamer 10 00 

Natick. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 00 

New Braintree. "H.D.R." 100 

Newton. Eliot Ch 210 73 

Newton. W. H. WardweU, for Student 

Aid, Theo. Dept., Talladega C 36 00 

Newton. Ellen D. Jackson, Bbl. C. and 

Books, for Macon, Qa. 

Newton Center. First Cong. Ch 61 10 

Newburyport. "A Friend,* for Dakota 

M.. ..:.„ 25 00 

Newburyport. Miss T., 1; Freedmen's 

Aid, tibl. of C. , for Washington, D.C. 1 00 

North bridge Center. Cong. Ch 5 00 

Northfield. Trin. Cong. Ch 5 00 

Norfolk. Cong. Ch 1150 

Norfolk. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U 12 00 

Northampton. Cong. Sab. 8ch., for Stur 

dent Aid, Atlanta U 48 30 

Northampton. Wm. K. Wright 30 00 

North Adams. Cong. Ch 65 52 

North Brookfieli. Union Cong. Ch. . . . 9 50 
North Brookfield. By 8. F. Fairbanks, 

Bbl. C. 
North Falmouth. Cong. Ch. and Soc. . . 25 00 
North Rellionse. Mrs. E. R. Gould, for 

Macon, Ga 3 00 

Oxford. First Cong. Ch., 21.50, and 

Sab. Sch..l6.66 38 16 

Palmer. Second Cong. Ch 13 15 

Faxton. Cong. Ch. and Sab. Sen.. 22 28 

Prescott. First Cong. Sab. Sch. 6 25 

Pittsfield. James H. Dunham 100 00 

Pittsfield. "Friends," by Mrs. MaryB. 

Davis. Box C. and Bedding, Val. 70, 

for Atlanta U. 

Quincy. Evan. Cong. Ch 75 00 

Beading. Bethesda Sab. Sch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U 50 00 

Revere. "A Friend " 100 

Rockland. Elijah Shaw, to const. War* 

RENLANEL.M 50 00 

Salem. Henry D. Sullivan, for Ind.Dept. 

Atlanta U 20 00 

Salem. , Box C. and Toys, for 

Washington, D. C. 
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Sharon. Cong. Ch. and Soc $110 00 

Sherborn "A Friend," 3 60 

8omerville. B. Stone, for Student Aid, 

Fish U 50 00 

Southbridge. Cong. Ch., 3 Bbls. C, for 
Talladega, C. 

Spencer. Cong. Ch. and 8oc 195 33 

Spencer. Cong. Sab. Sen., for Library, 

Mcintosh, Ga .. 10 05 

Spencer. Primary Dept. Cong. Sab. 

8ch., for Student Aid, Talladega, C. 7 00 
Springfield. First Cong. Ch., 130.73; 

South Cong. Ch., 76.40, 216 13 

Springfield. Morgan Envelope Co . , 5000 
Envelopes, VaL 4.5U, for Atlanta U. 

Stoughton. Mrs. B. E. C 100 

Sunderland. Cong. Ch. and Soc. (of 

which 13.58 for Memphis, Tenn. ) 37 13 

Sutton. "Friends in Cong. Ch., Bbl. 0. 
and Bedding, 1 for Freight, for Atlan- 
ta U.. ..rTr..... 100 

Swampscott. Cong. Ch. and Soc., to 

const. Barnett W. Rbdfern L. M 30 00 

8outh Amherst. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch. ... 33 45 

South Braintree. Rev. J. B. Sewall 9 50 

South Framingham. Cong. Sab. Sch., 

for StudentAid, Atlanta U 20 00 

South Sudbury. Ladies' Miss'y Soc., 

Bbl. C, for Atlanta U. 
South Weymouth. Miss Grover's S. S. 
Class, Second Ch., for Student Aid, 

Atlanta U 6 00 

Taunton. Union Cong. Ch 12 92 

Wakefield. Cong. Ch. and Soc 55 16 

Watertown. Collected by Mrs. C. L. 
Woodworth,4 Bbls. C, for Savannah, 
Oa. 
Watertown. Phillips Mission Band, for 

Mcintosh, Ga 100 

Wellesley. Cong. Ch 78 00 

WeUesley Hills. Grantville Ch. and Soc. 36 00 

West Boylston. Cong. Ch 5100 

West Brookfield. First Cong. Ch 7 62 

West Cummington. J. B. B 50 

West DennisTMrs. S. S. C 100 

West Newbury. First Cong. Sab. Sch., 
6, for Student Aid, Atlanta U.: First 
Cong. Ch.. Bbl. C, val. 25, and 1/or 

Freight, for Atlanta, Oa 7 00 

West Springfield. Second Cong. Ch 1 1 88 

Westport. Pacific Un. Ch. and Soc., 7, 

andSab.Sch.,2 9 00 

Williamsburgh. Cong. Ch. and Soc 92 00 

Williamstown. First Cong. Ch 19 02 

Winchester. Cong. Ch. and Soc 4 10 

Woburn. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 144.20; 

H. Whitford, 5; Wm. Temple, 5 154 20 

Worcester. Union Ch,, 301.24, to const. 
Francis E. Kimball, Miss Harriet T. 
Boardman, John W. Follett, Francis 
A. Gardner, Orange S. Gordon. Ed- 
ward B. J. Norman, Edward W. vaill, 
Charles A. Vauohan, Warren Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Henrietta A. Wake- 
field, L. Ms.; Central Ch., 70.16; Old 
South Ch., 40; Salem St. Ch., 6; "A 

Friend,"2.50 419 90 

Worcester. Central Ch. (80c. of which 
from 4 little children for two bricks 
each) for TiUotson C. dt N. Inst. (Build 
ing) 2 80 

95,540 08 

LEGACIES. 

Acton. Estate of Mrs. Harriet Davis, by 
Moses Taylor, Ex 112 60 

Holbrook. Estate of Mrs. Prudence D. 
Holbrook ($800 of which for support 
of two teachers) 1,000 00 

Lancaster. Estate of Miss Sophia Stearns, 
by Wm. W. Wyman, Ex 4 04 

Salem. Estate of John Bertram, by 
James B. Curwen .5,000 00 

.... $11,656 72 



RHODE ISLAND, $598.30. 

Providence. Union Cong. Ch $574 30 

Little Comp ton. Union Ch 24 00 

Westerly. Women's Benev. Soc., Box of 
C. for Raleigh, N. C. 

CONNECTICUT, $4,556.37. 

Ansonia. William Terry 10 00 

Ashford. "AFriend" 5 00 

Bethel. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Berlin. Second Cong. Ch 9 98 

BlackRock. Cong.Ch 17 75 

Branford. First Cong. Ch. to const. 

Dea. A. M. Babcock L. M 30 00 

Bridgeport. Second Cong. Soc 50 54 

Bristol. Cong. Sab. Sen., for John 

Brown Steamer 20 00 

Bristol. "AFriend" 15 00 

Broad Brook. Cong.Ch 13 65 

Brookfield Center. Cong.Ch 14 84 

Canton Center. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Tal- 
ladega C 25 00 

Cornwall. First Cong. Ch 9 40 

Cromwell. Cong. Ch 55 10 

Danielsonvllle. For Washington, D.C.. 5 61 
East Wallingford. Mrs. Benj. Hall, for 

TiUoUonC.it N.Inst 5 00 

Essex. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U 33 00 

Essex. First Cong. Ch 13 00 

Farmington. Cong. Ch. (175 of which 

from Henry D. Hawley) 236 95 

Georgetown. E. Gilbert, for Library 

Building, Macon, Ga 25 00 

Greenville. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Furnish- 
ing a Room % Straight U. 32 73 

Guilford. First Cong. Ch 24 00 

Hadlyme. Richard E. Hungerford 150 00 

Hartford. Asylum Hill Cong. Ch., 
410.54; Windsor Av. Cong. Ch., 60; to 
const. Timothy E. Steel and Edgar 
A. Belden L. Ms. ; Mrs. Mary C. Bemis 
25 495 54 

Hebron!* Geo.' H. Lord....V.V.V.V.V...V. 8 50 
Higganum. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Lady 

Missionary, Mcintosh, Ga 35 17 

JewettCity. Cong.Ch 26 00 

Kensington. Cong.Ch. 9 37 

Lyme. FirstCong. Ch 2100 

Meriden. E. K. Breckenridge, 5; R. P. 

Rand, 2 7 00 

Milford. FirstCong. Ch 2 74 

Montville. FirstCong. Ch 4 40 

Moodus. Amasa Day Chaffee 3 00 

New Britain. Mrs. E. W. Welles, 25: 
Mrs. J. A. K., 1; for TiUotson C.dbN. 

Inst. (Building) 26 00 

New Britain. South Cong. Ch. ($5 of 

which for John Brown Steamer) 130 07 

New Haven. " S. S. T., Centre Ch.," $5; 

E.A.P.,$1 600 

Newington. Cong. Ch. , 2 bbls. C. and $2 

for Freight, for Talladega C 2 00 

New London. Second Cong. Ch 596 00 

New London. O. Woodworth, for fur- 
nishing room, Straight U 40 11 

North Branford. J. A. Palmer 2 00 

Northford. Cong.Ch 5 00 

North Greenwich. Cong. Ch. and Soc, 

to const. Sylvester D. Husted L. M . 65 15 
Norwich. Mrs. Chas. Lee, $30; Buck- 
ingham Sab. Sen., $20; Miss S. S. Coit, 

pkg. Pamphlets 50 00 

Norwich Town. " *, First Ch.," 35 00 

Orange. Cong.Ch 100 

Oxford. Mrs. J. C, for TiUotson C. 

and N.Inst 100 

Plymouth. Cong. Sab. Sen. , for Student 

Aid, Talladega C 30 00 

Prospect. Cong.Ch 20 00 

Redding. Mrs. C. D. S 2 00 

Rockville. White, Corbin & Co.. 13,250 
Envelopes, value $16.04,/or Atlanta U. 
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Somers. Cong. Ch 

Stafford. Mrs. Thomas H . Thresher .... 

Staffordville. Cong. Ch 

Stamford. Thomas Davenport 

Stonington. ** Rising Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Abraham,"]^ A.. Morrison 

Thomaston. Cong. Ch 

Thompsonville. D. P 

Washington. Mrs. O. S. Brinsmade 

Washington Depot. O.B.Gibson 

Wapping. Cong. Oh. and Soc 

Watertown. Cong. Sab. Sen., to const. 
Helen Gertrude Dayton andLuciEN 
R. Hitohoock L. Ms 

Watertown. Dr. John De Forest. 100; 
Sab. Sen. Classes, 8.15; Rev. B. D. 
Conkling and wife, 6.85, for Student 
Aid, Talladega C 

West Chester. Cong. Ch., for TiUotson 
C. and N.Inst 

West Hartford. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Wilton. Cong. Ch 

Windsor Locks. *' A Friend." 

Winsted. Mrs. M. A. Mitchell, for Stu- 
dent AidJTaUadega C 

Winsted. Elias E. Oilman, 10; Mrs. 
Emily W. Case, 10 

Wolcott. Cong. Ch 

Woodbury. Mrs. E. L. Curtiss, 10; 
Mrs. C. P. Churchill, 1.50 



$31 50 
500 
5 00 
200 

500 

56 27 

50 

1 50 

5 00 

25 08 



66 00 



115 00 

15 48 

9 14 

70 00 

10 00 

20 00 

20 00 
10 80 

1150 



$2,005 37 



Avon. Estate of Harry Chidsey, by L. H. 
Chidsey 400 00 

Ellington. Estate of Maria Pitkin, by Ed- 
win Talcott, Ex 251 00 

Farmington. Estate of Asahel Thomson, 
by Julius Gay, Admr 1,000 00 



NEW YORK, $2,318.74. 



$4,556 37 



Adams Basin. Mrs. Ezeklel Clark 

Albany. FirstCong. Ch 

Ashville. Cong. Ch 

Binghamton. Sheldon Warner. 

Brooklyn. Clinton Av. Cong. Ch., 
$871.95, (100 of which from A. S. 

"Barnes, for TiUotson C. and N. Inst.)\ 
Mrs. Mary E. Whiton, 20; Mrs. Geo 
Hollis,3 

Brooklyn. "Friends," Bbl. C, Mrs. F., 
2, for Washington, D. C 

Brooklyn. Freedmen's Helpers, Bbl. C, 
for Macon, Oa. 

Canastota. Enoch B. Northrup, 5; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Child, 5 

Cohoes. Mrs. I. Terry 

Felt's Mills. Joel A. Hubbard 

Fredonia. MissJeannie Kinsman, for 
Student Aid, Athens, Ala 

Gran by Center. J. C. Harrington 

Hudson. Mrs. D. A. Jones 

Hion. Mrs. Sophia Miller 

Kingsborough. J. W 

Lockport. By Mrs. G. M. Day, for In- 
dustrial Work, Memphis, Tenn 

Marcellus. Mrs. L. Hemenway 

Middlesex. L. Adams and wife 

Millville. Henry L. Hommedieu 

New York. Dr. A. S. Ball 

New York, Century Co., Papers and 
magazines ; Harper & Bros., pkg. 
books ; E. B. Treat, pkg. books, for 
Library, Macon, Oa. 

New York. A. S. Barnes, 12 vols. ; Clark 
& Maynard, 12 vols.; for Library, 
Straight U. 

New York. Rev. G. D. Pike, D.D., Em- 
press Range, val. 30, for Housekeep- 
ing School, Atlanta, U. 

Napoli. First Cong Ch 

North Walton. Cong. Ch., 14.47 and 



5 00 

100 00 

2 00 

20 00 



894 95 
2 00 



10 00 

5 00 

30 00 

8 50 
10 00 
15 00 

7 00 
50 

8 00 
2 00 

10 00 
2 25 
5 00 



Oswego. Cong. Ch $43 91 

Phelps. Mrs. G. C. Prichard, for Mobile, 

Ala 10 00 

Pittsburgh. G. W. Dodds 5 00 

Perry Center. Ladies Benev. Soc., for 

Baleigh,N.C. 13 40 

Rochester. A. Hubregtse 1 50 

Rome. Rev. Wm. B. Hammond 5*00 

Sag Harbor. Geo. B. Brown 5 00 

Smyrna. Martha H. Nortmup, to const. 

herselfL.M 30 00 

Troy. Mrs. E. C. Stewart 5 00 

Waterville. Mrs. William F. Winchell, 

5: Mrs. J. Candee, 5, for Student Aid. 10 00 
Wellsville. First Cong. Sab. Sen., Box 

Books and Papers, for Macon, Oa. 

WestChazy. Rev. L. Prindle 2 00 

Whitesborough. James Symoods 5 00 

"A Lady in Broome Co" 1,000 00 

NEW JERSEY, $50. 

Salem. W.G.Tyler 50 00 

PENNSYLVANIA, $17.25. 

Canton. H. Sheldon, Map Palestine, for 
Macon, Oa. 

Centre Road. J. A. Scoville 5 00 

Guy'sMills. S. O. F 50 

Hyde Park. Plymouth Cong. Ch. (1 of 

which for John Brown Steamer) 1 25 

LeRaysville. "H. G" 7 00 

Neath. Cong. Ch 3 60 

Philadelphia. Rev. E. W. Rice, 20 Cop- 
ies Books, for Macon, Chi. 



Sab. Sen. 13.16.. 



18 10 
27 63 



OHIO, $1,219.25. 



3 86 



59 41 



25 00 
500 



40 00 
5 00 



21 94 
15 00 



Andover. Cong. Ch 

Berea. James S. Smedley (5 of which 
for John Brown Steamer) 10 00 

Chardon. Cong. Ch. (5 of which from 
Rev. A.T. Reed 13 82 

Cincinnati. Mrs. Betsey E. Aydelott.. 5 00 

Claridon. D. B. Ladd 2 00 

Cleveland. First Cong. Ch., 50 to 
const. Mrs. R. O. Bbswick L. M.; 
Franklin Ave. Cong. Ch., 9.41 

Cleveland. S. C. Ruggles, for Student 
Aid, Fisk U. 

Delaware. Wm. Bevan 

Elyria. First Cong. Sab. Sch. to const. 
Lester F. McLean L. M 

Gambier. James S. Sower 

Harmar. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch. for Talla- 
dega C 

Huntsburgh. Capt. A. E. Millard, M. 
E. Millard 

Huntsburgh. Cong. Sab. Sch. for Stu- 
dent Aid, TaUadegaC 15 00 

Kingsville. Myron Whiting 20 00 

Lyme. Cong. Ch x*2 77 

Madison. One and a half B bl. C, 4 for 
Freight, for Selma.Ala 4 00 

Martmsburgh. '• A Friend" 50 

Medina. Woman's Missionary Soc, for 
Student AidjTalladega C 10 00 

Monroeville. Hoyt Children, for- new 
Building, Mobile, Ala 10 

Mount Vernon. Cong. Ch 107 71 

North Bloomfield. E. A. Brown, for Tal- 
ladega C 5000 

Oberlin. Ladies Aid Soc., First Cong. 
Ch . , for Lady Missionary Atlanta, Oa. 75 00 

Painesville. First Ch. to const. Albert 
C. Pepoon, Harrt C. Beardslbb. Her- 
bert G. House, Geo. W. Vibset. James 
Rivers, Wm. Clayton, Lucius E. Jud- 
son, W. H. Ludlum, J. S. Werner, 
Henry P. Bateham, Louis G. Sears, C. 
O. Hiooins, H. C. Camp, Clarence, A. 
Hine, Fred. W. Littlejohn, Hebbr 
Little, W. C. Tisdel and T. S. Bald- 
win L.Ms 588 35 

Peru. " Friends," for Student Aid, Tal- 
ladegaC 16 00 
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Springfield. First Cong. Ch., 25.80; Miss 
■Lizzie Wright's S. S. Class, 4.45; Mattie 

Berry's Class, 4.73; Infants' Class, 3. . $37 98 

South Toledo. Mrs. J. H. N 100 

Strongsville. Elijah Lyman 10 00 

Tallmadge. Cong. Sab. Sch 20 35 

Wakeman. Second Cong. Ch 21 69 

Windham. Wm. A. Perkins 5 00 

Weymouth. Miss F. J. Webster, 2.60, 

Ladies' Miss'y Soc., for Beading Boom 

2.02, for Tougaloo U 4 62 

Weymouth. Rev. G. J. Webster, for 

Freight, for Macon, Ga 160 

WestAndover. CongCh 155 

INDIANA, S35.00. 

Fort Wayne. Plym. Cong Ch 25 00 

South Bend. R. Burroughs 10 00 

ILLINOIS, $692.04. 

Albion. Mrs. M. Skeavington, 4.50 ; Dea. 

James Green, 1.50 6 00 

Ratavia. Cong. Ch 34 50 

Belvidere. Miss Elizabeth Smith 3 00 

Beecher. Cong. Ch 12 90 

Cambridge. First Cong. Ch 13 55 

Chebansee. Cong. Sab. Sen. for Student 

Aid, Straight U 10 00 

Chicago. N. E. Cong. Ch., 93.55, and 

Sab. Sen., 74.61 ; Mrs. J. H. Mc- 

Arthur,5; Mrs. C. R., 1 174 16 

Chicago. Ladies' Miss'y Soc., for Lady 

Missionary, Mobile, Ala 30 90 

Chicago. First Cong. Sab. Sen., for 

Chattanooga.Tenn 25 00 

Chicago. A. H. Andrews & Co., 8 in. 

Globe,/or Macon, Qa. 

Cobden. E.W. Towne 6 50 

Danville. Miss Anna Swan, for Student 

Aid,TaUadegaC 5 00 

Elgin. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sen., for Student 

Aid,Fisk U 25 00 

Evanston. Mrs. J. M. Williams, Bdl. 

Sheets, for Fisk U. 

Genesee. Cong. Ch 30 86 

Hamlet. L. C 50 

Hinsdale. J. W. Bushnell 5 00 

Kewanee. Cong. Ch 50 00 

Lyndon. Mrs. O. Hubbard, 1.50; Mrs. 

M. A. W., 50c. ; J. W. H., 50c 2 50 

Millburn. 10 00 

Millburn. Ladies' Miss'y Soc., for Lady 

Missionary, Mobile, Ala 15 00 

Oak Park. First Cong. Ch .. 93 52 

Pavson. Cong.Ch 15 00 

Princeton. Mrs. P. B. Corss 15 00 

Rochelle. Mrs. Holcombe, Box Bedding, 

for Fisk U. ^ 

Rockport. Ladies of First Cong. Ch., 

for Student Aid. Fisk U 25 00 

Roscoe. Cong. Ch 15 11 

Shirland. Mrs. J. G. L 50 

Sycamore. Mrs. Henry Wood, 2.50; Da- 
vid West, 2; u Anon, f ' 50c 5 00 

Wethersfleld. A. B. Kellogg 5 00 

Winetka. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sen., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U 20 00 

Winnebago. Ladies' Soc. , Box Bedding, 

for Fisk U. 

$654 50 

LEGACY. 

Galesburgh. Estate of W. C. Willard, by 
Prof . T. R. Willard 37 54 

$692 04 

MICHIGAN, $310.81. 

Calumet. "Calumet" 25 00 

Calumet. Mrs. F. M. Wright's S. S. 
Class, 5; Ruth, Louisa and Winifred 
Cole, 1*50, for Student Aid, Talladega 
C 6 50 



Chelsea. John C. Winans $200 00 

Columbus. Cong. Ch 8 60 

Deep River. N. fl. Culver 10 00 

Dexter. Dennis Warner 10 00 

Excelsior. Cong.Ch 10 00 

Greenville. Cong. Sab. Sen., for Student 

Aid, Talladega C 22 02 

Lansing. Rebecca S. Brown 2 00 

Richmond. Cong. Sab. Sch 1 50 

Summit. Ladies Miss'y Soc 3 59 

WhiteLake. Robert Garner 10 00 

Walton. Cong.Sab. Sch 160 

IOWA, $190.23. 

Burlington. CongCh 5135 

Clay. Cong. Ch.. 8, and Sab. Sch., 4. .. 12 00 

Corning. Cong. Ch 7 25 

Council Bluffs. Ladies' H. M. Soc, for 

Lady Missionary, New Orleans, La... 15 00 
Decorah. Cong. Ch., 19.90; G. C. Win- 
ship, 10 2990 

Garner. C.Wells 5 00 

Genoa Bluffs. Cong.Ch 1100 

Grinnell. Cong. Ch., 39.04; Prof. F. P. 

B.,1 40 04 

McGregor. Woman's Miss'y Soc 9 24 

Nashua and Bradford. Ladies, for Lady 

Missionary, New Orleans 2 25 

New Hampton. Woman's Cent . Soc .... 2 20 

Sherrill's Mound. Rev. Jacob Reuth 2 00 

Stacy ville. Woman's Miss'y Soc. for 

Lady Missionary, New Orleans 3 00 

WISCONSIN, $510.62. 

Appleton. First Cong. Ch., ad'l 5 09 

Arena. Ladies' Miss'y Soc, for Lady 

Missionary, Montgomery, Ala 3 39 

Beloit. First Cong. Ch 3 96 

Fond du Lac. Ladies' Miss'y Soc, for 

Lady Missionary, Montgomery, Ala. . . 10 00 

LaCrosse. First Cong. Oh 50 75 

La Crosse. Cong. Ch., for Student 

Aid, Talladega C 25 00 

Lake Geneva. Presb. Ch 30 22 

Madison. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, Fisk D 50 00 

Madison. Wm. J. Park & Co,. Books, 

val. 10. 
Milwaukee. Grand Av. Cong. Ch., 60; 

Ladies' Miss'y Soc Grand Av. Ch., 25. 85 00 
Ripon. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, Fisk U 13 00 

Rosendale. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Li- 
brary, Macon, Qa 5 00 

Salem. Wm. Munson 60 00 

Sheboygan. D. B l 00 

Union Grove. Cong.Ch 20 00 

Whitewater. First Cong. Ch 100 84 

Whitewater. "Friends," by Mrs. Co- 
burn, for Memphis, Tenn 7 37 

"Friend," for Student Aid, 

Straight U 50 00 

MINNESOTA, $214.92. 

Alexandria. Sophronia H. Childs, de- 
ceased, by Marian Childs 350 

Armada. First Cong. Ch 26 03 

Austin. Cong. Ch 22 22 

Faribault. Cong. Ch 26 42 

Glyndon. Cong. Ch , Bbl. of C. and 3 for 

Freight, for Talladega C 3 00 

Hamilton. S. H. Gaylord 5 00 

Hutchinson. Cong.Ch 4 20 

Minneapolis. Plymouth Ch., 60.22; Pil- 
grim Ch., 4.76 64 98 

Minneapolis. Second Cong. Ch. , for Fur- 
nishing Treasurer's Office, Stone Hall, 

Atlanta XT 50 00 

Minneapolis, E. T. First Cong. Ch 5 51 

Plainview. Cong. Ch 4 oo 

MISSOURI, $20.00. 

St. Louis. First Cong. Ch 20 00 
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KASRA& £51745. 
O^CL $17 «5 

UBACT. 

. <K — Of ffTTTt C flllSBM 

«»ly fc. Cn r sa ag Cwta, Ex 500 00 

$517 05 

SEBRA8KA, £41.00. 

Iadla»©la*CoBjg. Ch 9 00 

Iineolft.a^B.ndCr 6 00 

BeferasfcaCfef. "APriwd' 1 15 00 

fflrtr, Metiada Bowea 10 00 

Wayne. Bew.Q.B 100 

DAKOTA, $340. 

MHfhetL J J.Qrmj, for mmdemt At*. 

Atlanta U 3 00 

VemSBkm, Rer. Q. & B— com, Pkg. 

Books, for Macon, 0a. 

ARIZONA, *L50. 

Fort Whipple. Mrs. D.R.aendenm.... 160 

WASHINGTON TEB., $10.00. 

ftkokomish. Cong.Ch 10 00 

CALIFORNIA, $437.45. 

Cotton. Chas. A. Birchard 10 00 

San Francisco. Receipts of "The Cali- 
fornia Chinese Mission" 427 45 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $4.10. 

Washington. "Friends/* /or Wathing- 

UmTD.C 210 

Washington. Lincoln Memorial Ch 2 00 

TENNESSEE, $766.35. 

Chattanooga. Rent 175 00 

Memphis. Le Moyne Sen., Tuition 230 10 

Memphis. Second Cong. Sab. Sen., for 

John Brown Steamer 7 50 

Nashrille. Fisk U., Tuition 353 75 

NORTH CAROLINA, $213.00. 

Raleigh. Cong. Ch 140 

Wilmington. Normal School, Tuition, 
$206\80; Cong. Ch., $5 21160 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 3327.65. 

Charleston. Avery Inst., Tuition 327 65 

GEORGIA, $752.09. 

213 35 
30 00 



301 28 

52 05 

155 41 

ALABAMA, $859.02. 

Athens. Tuition 43 00 

Marion. Cong. Ch., 60.37; Tuition. 6.25. 66 62 
Mobile. Emerson Inst. , Tuition, 668.85 ; 

Cong. Ch. 60c 569 45 

Mobile. " Friends," for School Motto— % 

13; Geo. R. Dunham, 13.30: Wm Otis. 

10.; Neander Crane, 5., Others 60c./or 

newBuiiding Mobile, Ala 4190 

Montgomery. Cong. Ch 37 00 

Selma. Cong. Ch 18 00 

^alladega. Talladega C, Tuition 83- 05 



r^TkMsm. $8140 

LOCBIA1A, $UBL50L 

9tea%kt U-, Twtfoa .... 188 SO 

TEXAS. SMBuaO. 

C. **.!>**-, Tsaftien. 180 60 

INCOMES, ftn&KL 

ArerrVtm&, for MemdiM. 006 50 

TutiriD Xisc AMloraes* Ftnd, for 

AfXamtaU 10 42 

CANADA, $5.00. 
Shertarooke. Rev. Archibald Ds*T 5 00 

Total $30,538.69 

Total from Oct. 1, to Jan. 31 fe555.U 



RECEIPTS OF THE CAUFORNIA CHINESE 
MISSION, E. Falache, Treasurer, from Sept 
20, 1888, to Jan. 20. 1883: 

From Auxiliary Miasiovs: MarysriDe, 
Annrrersarv CoL, 15.40; Aimnal Mem- 
ben, 10: Chinese Monthly Offerings, 
32.20.— Petaluma, Chinese Monthly 
nffermgs,6.95— Sacramento,First Cong. 
Ch., l£50; Chinese Monthly Offer- 
ings, 35.— Santa Barbara, Chinese 
Monthly Offerings, 21.— Santa Cruz, 
First Cong. Ch.7l0; Chinese Monthly 
Offerings, 8.50.— Stockton, Annual 
Members, 6; Chinese Monthly Offer- 
ings, 12.85 170 40 

From C hur c he s: Calahan's, Cong. Ch., 
4.75.— Etna, Cong. Ch., L50.— Fort 
Jones, Cong. Ch., 2.35.— Grass Valley, 
Cong. Ch.7Mrs. H. 8cott. 2.— Oakland, 
First Cong. Ch., 11.40; CSrin Fung, 50c. 
—Oakland, Plym. At. Ch., Annual 
Members, 4.— Oro Fino, Cong. Ch.. 
2.25.— Rio Vista, Cong. Ch., Annual 
Members, 6.— Saratoga. Cong. Ch. .Rev. 
W. H. Cross, 2.— San Francisco, First 
Cong. Ch., 18.75; Annual Members, 2: 
Third Cong. Ch., Collected at Annual 
Meeting of the Mission, $14.20.— Beth- 
any Ch., Annual Members, 2; Hong 
Sing, 50c.— Chinese Monthly Offerings, 
Central No. 7, 19: Central No. 2, 15.90; 
Barnes, 14.85; Bethany, 7.85; West, 
22.25.. . 15405 

From Individual Donors: Oakland, 
Mrs. N. Gray, 1; Rev. F. J. Culver, 2. 
—San Francisco, W. F. & Co., 5 .. .. 8 00 

From Eastern Friends: Bangor, Me., 
Hon. J. B. Foster, 50; "Almost Home," 
25; "Friends," 10.— Wilmington,Mass., 
Rev. D. P. Noyes, 5.— Mitchellville, la., 
M.B. Turner, 5 95 00 

Total $427 45 

FOR AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

Subscriptions 195 31 

Previously acknowledged 14155 

Total 133686 

FOR ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Boston, Mass. Mrs. H. M. Kent, for 
Stone Professorship Howard U 60 00 

Chicago, 111. Tuthifi King, for Berea 
College 5,000 w 

H. W. HUBBARD, Trees., 

56 Reade St. , New York. 
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BRAIN AND BER FOOD. VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 



Memory, and gives Renewed Vigor ii 
only PlffiVENTIVE of CoMumptlon. 

It gives Vitality to the Insufficient Bodily or Mental Growth of Children; gives Quiet, Best and 
Bleep, as it promotes Good Health to Brain and Body. 

Oomposetl of the Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
sPiiyaielajia htT« Prescribed 500,000 aPaveltmsjFes. 

For sale by Druggists, or by Mail, fl. 
F. OB08BY 00., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

EUROPE!!! 

Cook's Grand Excursions leave New York 
April 26th, June 1st, June 13th and June 30th, 1888. 
Pa— go HHeketB by all Atlantic Steamers. 
Special facilities for securing good berths. Tour- 
ist 'Pickets for Individual travelers In Europe* 
by all routes, at reduced rates. 

Cook's Excursionist, with Maps and full par- 
ticulars, by mail 10 cents. Address 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 



THE ALBUM WRITER'S FRIEND. 

Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose 
for writing in Autograph Albums; 64 pages, 
paper covers. 15 cents. We will send this book 
on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. Address 
J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., 21 Rose St., New York. 



PATSON'S 

INDELIBLE INK, 

FOB MASKING ANY FABBIO WITH A 

COMMON PEN, WITHOUT A 

PREPARATION. 



It still stands lurMed after 50 years' tost. 



THE SIMPLEST AND BEST. 

Bales now greater than ever before. 

This Ink received the Diploma and Medal 
at Centennial over all rivals. 

Report of Judges : " For simplicity of ap- 
plication and indelibility." 



A Gift to Missionaries of the A. SE a A. 

THE REV. THOMAS DOUGLAS, 
of Harwinton, Conn., offers his book, entitled 
"The Pastor's Companion and Register, 11 free 
to Missionaries of the A. M. A., beyond the cost 
of postage, handling, etc. The book contains 
forms of Marriage Ceremony and Funeral Ser- 
vice, Baptisms, Admission and Dismission of 
Members; also space for a Diary, Scripture Les- 
sons, Notices of Prayer Meetings, Benevolent 
Contributions, etc., etc. 

The book will be mailed to Missionaries on 
receipt of seven three-cent stamps. Application 
must be made directly to Mr. Douglas. 



1 OUNCE OH LIFETIME. 

_____ in 




DJQUIBE FOB 

PATSON'S COMBINATION ! ! ! 

Bold by all Druggists, Stationers and 
News Agents, and by many Fancy Goods 
.and Furnishing Houses. 



HOLLO BOBBINS, Jn., and HARRY 0A8TLEM0N. Any one of 
these atories when bound In book form sell for fl.SS. THE 
GOLDEN ARGOSY »• the *■»•»* uiMtratod end 
su\m4 •!•«••* w«!i£ly p*t"» publlabed in the United 
States, costing nearly |tOt a week to illustrate. We are post. 
tive when once Introduced Into a family it will always remain and 
we shall always have yon as • permanent subscriber. Our list of 
contributors embrace the best talent of the world, among whom 
may be mentioned: HOBAT O ALGEB, Ja.,JDWABD 8. ELLIS, 
HABBT CA8TLEMON. FBANK H. COOTEBSE_MABY A. 
DENUON, EDWABD EVERETT HALE, OLIVER OPT 10 Awn A 
Host or Oth ess. Our Firm is known as one of the most reliable 
In the United States, and doing • business of |500,000 yearly 
with the country people as we do, we could not afford to misre- 
present. We refer to any New York publishers as to our rellabllty. 
8how this to your friends, and get Sre to join you, and we will 
send you your subscription free. Address all orders to 
E« G. HIDEOUT A CO.. 10 Barclay St., Hew York. 

•sVcut tlfle out, Tt will' not appear again* 
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HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 

(liquid.) 

FOR DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION, NERVOUSNESS, DI- 
MINISHED VITALITY, URINARY 
DIFFICULTIES, ETC. 

PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE DIRECTION OF 

Prof . B. If. llorsford, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

There seems to be no difference of opinion in 
high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever been 
offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 

It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action * ill harmonize with such stimulants 
as are neoessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further 
particulars mailed free on application. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 

KUMFOBD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R. I., 

AND FOR SALE BY ALL DR¥GGI8TO. 



For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 

For freeness from dust and slowness to soil. 

And also for cheapness 'tis yet unsurpassed, 

And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 

Of all imitations 'tis well to beware; 

The half risen sun every package should bear; 

For this is the " trade mark " the MORSE BROS. 

use, 
And none are permitted the mark toabuse. 




THIBTT TBimi, 



Cmtml 

AxLdresf 

BOSTON, MASS., 631 Tremont Street; 
LONDON, ENG., 57 Holborn Viaduct; 
KANSAS CITY. Mo., 817 Main Street; 
ATLANTA, GA., 37 Whitehall Street; 
Or, DEFIANCE, O. 

OVER 95^000 SOLD. 



7 PER CENT. TO 8 PER CEHT. 

Interest Net to Investors 

In First lortgage Bonis 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 

In Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota, 

SECURED BY 

OBISBY BROS. & CO., 

BANKERS, LOAN AND LAND 
BROKERS, 

EMMETSBURG, IOWA. 

Wmm ini Circulars forwarded 01 AnHcifioi. 
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THE 

American Missionary. 

Vol. XXXVII. APRIL, 1883. No. 4. 



Wk devote the greater part of this number of the Missionary to the 
Indian problem. Communications will be found from Capt. Pratt, Gen. 
Armstrong, Hon. Carl Schurz and Prof. Riggs. These gentlemen have 
made the condition of the Indian a study for some years, and, by experi- 
ence in public service, in the army, and by educational and religious en- 
deavors, have had rare opportunities to test their theories and principles 
by practical efforts in behalf of the Indians. We know of no men more 
competent to speak on the subject or more worthy of the confidence of 
the public. Statistics relating to our Indian work, including that recently 
transferred to us by the American Board, are given. As we now are 
charged with the entire work done by the Congregationalists for the Amer- 
ican aborigines, we trust we shall have the prayers and help needful for 
doing it efficiently. 

FINANCIAL 
Our receipts show a falling off. Five months of the fiscal year are 
ended, and the receipts from donations are $20,774.39 less than for the 
corresponding months of last year ; from legacies only $17,471.44 more. 
The decrease is in the contributions of living donors, and upon these 
rather than upon legacies, which are fluctuating and uncertain, must the 
Association rely for its regular support. Its work was never more suc- 
cessful or needed. The kind of schools and churches it establishes, and 
the preachers and teachers it sends forth, are becoming more fully appre- 
ciated. We are urgently invited to enter new and unusually promising 
openings for an enlarged church work. The valuable service rendered by 
our increased corps of lady missionaries makes a strong demand for large 
additions to their number. The Indian work received by the Association 
from the American Board will add about $20,000 to the expenditures of 
the year, without the enlargement which it so greatly needs. The Chinese 
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work makes a strong appeal for additional accommodations for the in- 
creasing number of pupils in the schools. 

Without an increase of receipts, or the creation of a debt, the Associa- 
tion cannot enlarge its work, or even sustain it in its present condition. 
Our Executive Committee feel themselves pledged against a debt by 
their promises to the public and by their own deep convictions of duty. 
But they confidently believe that the conscientious donors who have 
stood by the Association so faithfully in the past will promptly render 
such efficient assistance as will not only save it from debt or curtailment, 
but will authorize enlargement. 



MUST HAVES. 



The following " must haves " sent us in a private letter from President 
Ware, of Atlanta, illustrate the urgency of the appeals that constantly 
come to us from our different workers South. Mr. Ware says: "We 
must have buildings; we must have endowments for running expenses; 
we must or go to the wall; we must have building for grade B; for 
model school building, $8,000; we must have cottage in girls' lot for 
housekeeping instruction, $5,000; we must have new hall for girls, $25,- 
000, that will give room for 100 girls; we must have shop for industries, 
carpenter, etc., and endowment for support of man in that department, 
about $50,000 for both; " a batch, it will be seen, of $88,000, with no esti- 
mate of the amount needed for general endowment. We believe that it 
has been found so far by those who have put their money into Atlanta Uni- 
versity that it has yielded " some thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred 
fold." The stock is not all taken. We invite investors to examine the 
" points " in this venture, and trust that the merits of the security will 
warrant a speedy absorption of the entire amount called for. 



We are cheered by many kind words relating to the American Mission- 
ary, and believe that those interested in the nation's welfare, and espec- 
ially in the redemption of the South, find in it much to encourage them to 
hope and to give in behalf of the people for whom we labor. Nothing, how- 
ever, gives more evidence of appreciation than the steady response to our 
appeals for paid subscriptions. So far this year these have been very 
gratifying. The price is fifty cents, and we hope there will be no abate- 
ment of interest on the part of our friends in helping us place the maga- 
zine on a paying basis. 



In the list of the teachers at Hampton, as reported in the February 
Missionary, the name of Miss Waldron should have been put as Miss 
M. M. Waldron, M. D., School Physician. 
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DEATH OF MRS. G. S POPE. 
After an illness of ten days, terminating in malarial pneumonia, Mrs. 
Pope died Feb. 2, at Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss. For the past 
fifteen years she had been engaged in missionary work under the A. M. 
A., laboring in Montgomery, Louisville, Selma, Talladega and Tougaloo. 
Mrs. Pope brought into her work rare qualities of mind and heart. 
Her good judgment, her readiness in emergencies and her kindly interest 
in every one was an inspiration to all. Her death will be sorely felt, not 
only by her husband and two little boys, but by the large corps of work- 
ers, and the pupils with whom she has been associated for so many years. 



The conventions held in Connecticut by the Congregational benevolent 
societies during February were well attended. One hundred and eleven 
churches were invited and eighty-eight represented. The meetings for 
April will be held in the following order : Tuesday, the 3d, Thomaston, 
morning and afternoon ; Wednesday, the 4th, Waterbury, 2d church, 
morning and afternoon; Thursday, the 5th, New Britain, afternoon and 
evening ; Tuesday, the 10th, New Haven, Davenport Church, afternoon 
and evening ; Wednesday, the 11th, Rockville, 1st church, morning and 
afternoon ; Thursday, the 12th, Putnam, morning and afternoon ; Tues- 
day, the 17th, Norfolk, morning and afternoon ; Wednesday, the 18th, 
Torrington, 3d church, morning and afternoon ; Thursday, the 19th, 
West Winsted, morning and afternoon ; Tuesday, the 24th, Danielson- 
ville, morniDg and afternoon ; Wednesday, the 25th, Norwich, 2d church, 
morning and afternoon ; Thursday, the 26th, New London, 1st church, 
morning and afternoon ; Friday, the 27th, New Haven, Fair Haven, 1st 
church, morning and afternoon. 



" Sermons and Speeches," by Rev. Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., is the 
title of a neat volume issued by the Southern Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville. It contains 428 pages, and is offered at the low price of $1.25. 
The sermon likely to attract the most attention is on " The New South, 
Gratitude, Amendment, Hope." It was preached on Thanksgiving Day, 
1880, and circulated extensively in pamphlet form. "A Christian Citizen," 
another sermon, is perhaps of equal merit, and especially pertinent to the 
condition of affairs South. The addresses of special interest to the general 
reader relate to " The Negro — A Citizen" and " The New South from a 
Southern Standpoint." These addresses are comprehensive, catholic and 
kindly in spirit. Dr. Haygood convinces his readers of his sincerity, and 
charms them by the vigor and freshness of his style. Every word he 
utters indicates his purpose to do good. The circulation of these sermons 
and speeches will do much to create better feeling between well-disposed 
people North and South. We wish the book the success it merits. 
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Pubsuant to the action taken at our last Annual Meeting relating to a 
petition requesting a report on the policy of the Association in regard to 
race or color prejudice in the support of schools or churches, our Execu- 
tive Committee, to whom the matter was referred, have passed the follow- 
ing minutes. 

I. That in accordance with the New Testament doctrine upon which the 
Association was founded, and by which it has from the beginning bees 
governed, that God has made of one blood all the nations of men, we reit- 
erate the rule, which we believe that fidelity to Christ requires, that all 
our churches and schools shall open their doors impartially to persons of 
every class, race and color. 

II. That in obedience to the same New Testament doctrine, we shall 
require that all churches aided by us shall unite with neighboring churdhes 
of the same faith and order in Christian fellowship in the same confer- 
ences or associations, and in other usual means of fraternity and fellow- 
ship, making no distinctions on account of race or color. 

III. That this Association will not enter upon any new church work in 
any city or town where the American Home Missionary Society has already 
established a church work, without previous conference with the officers 
of its sister Society. 

Minutes similar in purport to the above have been^passed by the Home 
Missionary Society. 



BENEFACTIONS. 



Mr. William Backnell, of Philadelphia, has given $60,000 to the Univer- 
sity of Lewisburg, Pa., for endowment purposes. 

Westminster College is to receive $2,000 from the estate of Miss Jane 
A. Thompson, of Missouri. 

The late Mr. Samuel Willets gave $100,000 to Swarthmore College, a 
Quaker institution, near Philadelphia. 

Dartmouth College is to receive $50,000 from the estate of the late 
George T. Wilson, of Providence, R. I. 

It is reported that Wm. H. Vanderbilt has recently given $100,000 to 
Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Mary Young has given $600,000 to Fall River, Mass., for the 
establishment of a school of high rank. The gift is made in memory of 
an only son. 

Washburn College received a Christmas gift of $1,000 from Mrs. Emily 
G. Williston, of East Hampton, Mass., and a New Year's offering of 
$1,000 from Hon. Wm. Hyde, of Ware, Mass. 

By the will of the late Wm. E. Dodge, of New York, the Syrian 
Protestant College is to receive $20,000 ; Lincoln University, $10,000 ; 
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Howard University, Atlanta University and Hampton Institute, $5,000 
•each. 

Miss Baxter has given $50,000 to provide a laboratory for a college at 
Dundee, Scotland, which was founded by herself and her cousin, Dr. 
Baxter, some years ago, at an expense of $750,000. 

Mrs. Adeline Smith, of Oak Park, 111., recently gave $11,000 for the 
founding of a Philander Smith chair in the University of Little Rock, 
Ark., to be a perpetual memorial of her husband, who died about a year 
ago. 

Permanent endowments are needed in order that the institutions of the 
American Missionary Association mag achieve that larger success which 
is rightly expected of them. Every consideration of the past, of the 
present and of the future, enforces the demand that these endowments 
should be provided at once. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

AFRICA. 

— The German Reichstag has voted an appropriation of one million 
marks to defray the expenses of an expedition now being fitted out for the 
exploration of Central Africa. 

— The Church Missionary Society have received tidings from their 
Uganda Mission at Mtesa's capital that five young men have been 
baptized, the first fruits of the mission. 

— Notwithstanding the presence of General Matthews with the troops 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar, a brisk trade in slaves is going on at 
Mombassa. General Matthews is now fighting with a rebel chieftain who 
has a settlement not far from Mombassa where he receives runaway slaves. 

— The Church Missionary Society of England is about to begin mis- 
sionary operations in Egypt. It is to be under the care of Rev. F. A. 
Klein, an able Arabic scholar. The same society had a station at Cairo 
in the beginning of this century, but abandoned it in 1824. 

— The English Baptists have established a station at Stanley Pool. The 
new missionary ship " Peace " is now ready to be shipped to the Congo. 
Mr. Stanley is about to publish an account of the results of his explo- 
rations. The French government has recently appropriated about $300,000 
to defray the expenses of De Brassa's expedition. 

— The famous work of Miss Whately, daughter of Archbishop Whately, 
who for years carried on her work at Cairo, at her own charges, is a very 
interesting branch of Egyptian missions. The Khedive presented Miss 
Whately with Jand for her buildings, and her Cairo schools number 300 
boys and 200 girls, more than two-thirds of the girls and half the boys 
being Moslems. She has a branch school of ninety pupils at Damietta. 
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— There are now between three and four hundred Christian schools in 
China, containing over six thousand pupils. 

— It is pointed out as a significant fact that the missions in Japan, which 
have been so prosperous, were started by a contribution sent by Christian 
conrerts of the Hawaiian Islands. 

— There are in Xew York City and vicinity 500 Chinese laundries, 
managed by about 2,000 Chinamen. No foreigners are more industrious, 
more peaceable, or more anxious to conform to the laws of the land. 
None are so reliable in their business arrangements or so desirous for 
instruction in mission schools. 

— There are at present in connection with Protestant missions in China 
more than 600 stations and out stations ; more than 300 organized churches, 
a goodly number of them self-supporting, and some 20,000 communicants. 



THE INDIANS. 



WORK TRANSFERRED BY THE AMERICAN BOARD. 

By vote of the Prudential Committee of the American Board, the en- 
tire Dakota Mission was transferred to the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, to take effect Jan. 1, 1883. We give the statistics of the Mission 
as published in the last Annual Report of the Board. But some of the 
churches in the list (especially those at the Sisseton Agency) are reported 
as haying transferred themselves to the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, prior to Jan. 1, 1883. When the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board and the officers of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions have decided the questions on this subject, which seem to be at 
issue between them, we will correct the list accordingly, if any change 
Bhall be found necessary. 

Fort Berthold (Dakota Territory). — Chas. L. Hall, Missionary ; Miss 
Eda L. Ward, Miss Sophronia B. Pike, Assistant Missionaries. One 
church at Devil's Lake, sixteen members. 

Fort Sully (Dakota Territory). Peoria Bottom. — Thomas L. Riggs, 
Missionary / Miss Mary C. Collins, Miss Louisa M. Irvine, Assistant Mis- 
sionaries. One church, twenty-four members. 

Cheyenne River. — Isaac Renville, Stephen Yellow Hawk, David Lee, 
Native Pastors ; Mrs. Renville, Samuel Hopkins, Mrs. Hopkins, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Winyan, Native Teachers. 

Santee Agency (Nebraska). — Alfred L. Riggs, Missionary ; James C. 

Robbins, Joseph H. Steer, Mrs. Mary B. Riggs, Mrs. Maria L. 

Steer, Miss Martha M. Paddock, Miss Susan Webb, Miss Sarah 

Voorhees, Miss Harriet B. Ilsley, Assistant Missionaries; Miss 
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Harriet A. Brown, Miss Lizzie Glisan, Miss , Teachers ; Arte- 

mas Ehnamini, Native Pastor ; Eli Abraham, Native Teacher ; John 
Cetanmani, Dennis Mazaadidi, James Brown, James Redwing, Catechists. 
One church, one hundred and seventy members. 

Sisseton Agency (Dakota Territory). — Stephen R. Riggs, LL.D., Mis- 
sionary ; W. K. Morris, Mrs. Annie B. Riggs, Mrs. Martha Riggs Morris, 
Assistant Missionaries; Miss Thompson, Mrs. John B. Renville, Teach- 
ers ; John B. Renville, Daniel Renville, Louis Mazawakinyanna, David 
Greycloud, Joseph Iron Door, Charles R. Crawford, Native Pastors. Six 
churches, four hundred and ten members. 

4 stations ; 9 out-stations ; 9 churches ; 4 missionaries ; 3 American 
male assistant missionaries ; 12 female assistant missionaries ; 5 other 
teachers ; 10 native pastors ; 9 native teachers and catechists. 

We add the statistics of the Indian work as sustained by. the Asso- 
ciation during the past year. 

S'Kokomish Agency (Washington Territory). — Rev.. Myron Eells, Mis- 
sionary. 

Spokan Falls (Washington Territory). — Rev. H. T. Cowley, Missionary, 

Leech Lake Agency (Minnesota). — Rev. S. G. Wright, Teacher. 

Hampton (Virginia). — Miss Isabel B. Eustis, Teacher ; and appropria- 
tion in aid of Indian students. 



SUGGESTIONS OF ENLARGEMENT. 

We believe that those who read in this number of the Missionary the 
communications from Capt. Pratt, Gen. Armstrong and Prof. Rigga may 
ask with good reason, Why not develop at Santee an industrial school for 
the Indians, of like character to those at Hampton and Carlisle ? Already fair 
beginnings have been made. As will be seen by a cut published herewith, we 
have good grounds, several attractive and suitable buildings, with other 
improvements. By an examination of a map with reference to the location 
of the different Indian tribes, it will be found that Santee is accessible to 
seven tribes, numbering over twenty thousand souls. The railroad systems 
of the vicinity are such that no great difficulty or expense would be ex- 
perienced in bringing students together. The tribes speaking the Dakota 
language number more than those speaking any other Indian dialect on 
the continent. The churches already established among them, wfth a 
membership of 847, are in full sympathy with the Santee school. No 
difficulty is likely to come from a lack of students, as already the insti- 
tution has during the present year been obliged to turn them away for 
want of room. 

Mr. Thomas L. Riggs, who collected a company of Indian youth for 
Gen. Armstrong's school last autumn, reports that he could have secured 
several times as many, if he had been seeking students for Santee. The 
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variety of industries that it would be desirable to promote would be 
limited only by the wants of the people in a new country. Carpentering, 
blacksmithing, shoemaking, broommaking and basketmaking, are trades 
that well might receive early attention. It would be no part of the plan 
to interfere with the religious or normal school work by the more general 
introduction of industrial training. We believe that Christian nurture is 
promoted rather than retarded by attention to industrial pursuits among 
students, when wise oversight is given for the sake of useful achievements. 
The plan of locating the students in cottages, so that each home may have 
a quiet and healthful influence upon the untutored youth from wigwam 
life, is already inaugurated, and can be extended to meet all emergencies. 
The land at the agency is controlled by the government, but no difficulty 
is anticipated in securing all that may be needed for the use of the school. 
Scholarships may also be had in numbers and amount sufficient to warrant 
preparations on a large scale for a first grade normal and industrial insti- 
tute. It is the purpose of this Association to weigh carefully the above 
considerations, and if found practicable, to develop a*t an early day a training 
school in Nebraska that shall be equal in its facilities and enterprises to 
the demands of the new era in the progress of Indian civilization. 



ASPECTS OF THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 

B7 HON. CARL SOHURZ. 

The increased interest of public-spirited citizens in the education of 
Indian children is one of the best, if not the best result, of recent discus- 
sions of the Indian question. The success of the schools at Hampton, 
in Virginia, Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, and Forest Grove, in Oregon, have 
amply demonstrated what can be accomplished if such schools be orga- 
nized on the right principle and conducted with ability and energy. That 
this is more and more generally appreciated is all the more fortunate, as 
the Indian question is ho longer one the solution of which can be trusted 
to time. 

As the progress of settlement and enterprise in the far western regions, 
or, as it is called in a general way, " the development of the country," ad- 
vances, the old methods of providing for the Indians become obsolete. 
Large reservations of wild land, on which the Indian can freely roam and 
support himself, partly by hunting, will soon be things of the past. Even 
now an " Indian frontier " does no longer exist. The abiding places of 
the Indians are almost everywhere surrounded by rapidly increasing 
populations of white men eagerly pressing upon the Indian lands. One 
reservation after another is broken up to make room for new lines of com- 
munication and for agricultural and mining enterprises. However con- 
scientious the government may be in its intention and endeavor to protect 
the rights of the Indians at all points, it is evident that the Indians will 
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soon, in every part of the country, be interspersed with an aggressive 
force, constantly growing in volume and power, which will threaten to 
overwhelm them like a rising flood. Their circumstances are essentially 
changed. The alternative of civilization or extermination is immediately 
before them — civilization enabling them to become in all important re- 
spects a part of the population among which they are to live ; or exter- 
mination in a vain struggle to maintain the habits of savage life against the 
progress of superior forces, or rapid decay as miserable paupers and out- 
casts by the failure of self-sustaining ability. This alternative presents 
itself not as a question looming up in the distant future, to be solved by 
coming generations, but as a question involving the existence of the young 
generation of Indians now living. It is, in one word, a question of imme- 
diate urgency. 

If the Indians are to live at all, they must learn to live like white men. 
They can no longer stand in the way of the development of the country, 
but they must be enabled to become part of that development, and thus . 
to be benefited by it. The " white man's way" of which they are in the 
habit of speaking, must not, as heretofore, remain to them a mere vague, 
shadowy idea, but they must acquire a practical conception of what the 
white man's way really is, what its objects are, and by what means those 
objects are attained. They must acquire that conception soon, for they 
will need it soon. The education of the young generation of Indians is 
heref ore an immediately pressing necessity. And it must be an educa- 
tion that takes them out of their traditional ways of thinking, out of their old 
ambitions and habits of life. They must not only learn some reading and 
writing, but they must learn what reading and writing is for in the prac- 
tical competitions of human existence. They must learn how to work 
and how to make their work useful. They must learn to love work by 
seeing and appreciating the fruits of it. Industrial training of a 
thoroughly practical kind must therefore go hand-in-hand with the 
ordinary rudimentary school education. The two things must be carried 
on with constant regard to the unity of aim. 

The schools at Hampton, Carlisle and Forest Grove are conducted upon 
this principle, and the results attained there prove that Indian youths can 
be taught the things required to provide for the necessities of life and to 
lift the Indian above the state of the pauper as well as of the savage. Of 
course we must not expect too much of them. We must not expect that 
they will issue from these schools as model men and model women in 
every respect. We must not expect that on the average they will be 
better than the average of white boys and girls, raised under the same 
circumstances and with the same advantages or disadvantages, would be. 
In point of fact, the reports about the young men and women who, after 
having gone through their three years' term at Hampton or Carlisle, 
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returned to their people in the western country, have been as different as 
reports would be about white boys and girls similarly situated. Some 
were bright, active and industrious, others dull and indolent. But a large 
majority of them have been doing well and showed a marked superiority 
in character, ambition and conduct over other young Indians who had not 
enjoyed the same kind of education. There is no doubt that their pres- 
sence among their people as teachers and examples and as a moving force 
generally will exercise a most healthy and elevating influence, provided 
the number of Indians so educated be large enough to make them among 
the rising generation the rule, instead of their remaining exceptional 
cases, as they now are. It is, therefore, essential that such schools and 
the number of pupils in them be multiplied as much as possible. 

The schools at Hampton and Carlisle are mentioned here in preference 
to the schools established at the different agencies, partly because the 
former are superior as to the force of teachers employed there, as well as 
to their equipment in other respects, and partly because they offer to their 
Indian pupils the peculiar advantage of withdrawing them entirely from 
the savage influences of the Indian camps and placing them under the 
immediate influence of civilized Surroundings, where they can learn the 
<c white man's way," by seeing civilization at work. But as this method of 
educating young Indians is expensive, and Congress rather parsimonious 
as to appropriations for such purposes, the number of Indians profiting 
from it is necessarily very small in proportion to the whole population, 
-while it ought to be very large. The establishment of an Indian school 
on the same plan near the Santee agency in Nebraska, as contemplated by 
the American Missionary Association, is therefore all the more to be wel- 
comed. Although the surroundings of that school will not be quite as 
civilized as those of Hampton and Carlisle, yet the Santee reservation is 
at least on all sides easily accessible to civilized influences. It is a small 
tract, encircled by settlements of white people. At the same time, a school 
established there will be able to draw its pupils from the great Sioux 
reserve in Dakota at small cost, the distance being inconsiderable and the 
means of communication cheap and convenient. The American Mission- 
ary Association could scarcely render a more valuable service to the 
Indian race or do more credit to its own good judgment and benevolent 
impulses than by making so valuable an addition to the educational forces 
among the red men. 



— A difficulty in prosecuting the work among the Indians in British 
Columbia is found in the fact that the tribes speak distinct languages. 
Not less than seven different dialects are used in the range of country 
embraced by missionary effort. 
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ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF WORK AT CARLISLE. 

BY CAPT. R. H. PRATT. 

In compliance with your request I herewith furnish you with a brief history of 
the Carlisle School, and some account of its industrial features. It originated in 
the sending to Florida from the Indian Territory of 74 Indian prisoners in the spring 
of 1875. At the instance of General Sheridan I was selected by the War Depart- 
ment and placed in charge of those prisoners, they having been under my care at 
Fort SilL They were from the Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa and Comanche tribes 
and were selected for this banishment because of well-known offenses against the 
peace of the frontier. Some of them were guilty of the most outrageous crimes. 
Years of army service among the Indians and observation of their treatment had 
led me to change my views for opinions in favor of giving to the Indian a broader 
chance and a desire that he might be brought more in contact with the peaceful 
and industrious side of civilized life, and so before the prisoners were started from 
Fort Sill I wrote to my superiors urging that they be educated and trained indus- 
trially daring their imprisonment. Soon after reaching St. Augustine I wrote 
repeatedly to the War Department urging that some locality with more industrial 
surroundings be selected and the prisoners be transferred. This was denied, and I 
then set to work to make the best use of the elements to be found in the sleepy 
old Spanish town. With no means, I was forced to seek the co-operation of char- 
itable and missionary folks. Miss S. A. Mather, Miss Perit, Mrs. King Gibbs, Mrs. 
Couper Gibbs, of St. Augustine, and Mrs. Dr. Caruthers of Tarrytown, N. Y., win- 
ter resident of St. Augustine, volunteered to teach and did teach the classes of 
those grown Indian men for two years and a half, giving them about one hour's 
instruction daily. Industrially there was little practical opportunity, but numbers 
were placed for different periods to work on saw mills, at picking oranges, as 
hostlers, grubbing the land, boating and whatever could be found in connection 
with their own necessities and comfort in the old fort. Twice we boated pine logs 
from a distance and constructed log houses within the fort, riving the clap-boards, 
building stick chimneys, chinking and daubing that they might learn to construct 
their own homes. Some of them advanced rapidly in acquiring literary, English 
speaking and industrial knowledge. Others were very stupid. The greatest success 
in the labor line was in placing five men to grub five acres that had intimidated 
other laborers both white and black. The undergrowth and roots to be removed 
were of the most dense and appalling kind, and yet the Indians stuck to it 
until they had made a complete success of it. 

Another of the best evidences of the success of our labor efforts was 
a petition signed by a very considerable number of laborers and others of the 
community asking that I be estopped in the putting of the Indians out to labor in 
competition with other classes, as I was taking bread from the mouths of those 
who were dependent upon such labor for their living, etc. In the spring of 1878 
the authorities at Washington determined to release the prisoners and permit them 
to return to their homes. There were 22 of them who preferred to remain 
East and get a better knowledge of civilized life and more education before going 
home. The expenses of these 22 young men were undertaken by different 
charitable people. Gen. S. C. Armstrong, of the Hampton Normal Institute, 
received 17 into his institution, while four went to Paris Hill, near Utica, N. Y., 
under the immediate charge of Rev. J. B. Wickes, an Episcopal clergyman, en- 
couraged by Bishop Huntington, all the expenses being undertaken by Mrs. 
Burnham. One was taken to Tarrytown, N. Y., in Dr. Caruther's own family. 
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Hampton Institute being an industrial school, furnished the most seasonable 
and practical education of any institution I was able to find. The remainder of 
the party were returned to their respective agencies, and such was the effect of 
their training in Florida during their three years' absence, that they at once 
became the best element for progress in their tribes. At this time, while a few 
have gone back to the blanket condition, most likely from necessity, because 
no other way was open to them, there is abundant testimony in the reports of 
their respective agents during the past four years that they are still a useful and 
leading industrious element among their people. 

A few weeks after the arrival of the party at Hampton Institute, General Arm- 
strong was so favorably impressed by the conduct and progress of the 17 he 
had undertaken, that he was willing to increase the number by adding 50 more, 
and including girls. Mr. Schurz and Mr. McCrary, then Secretaries of the In- 
terior and War Departments, accepted the proposition, and I was sent, in the fall 
of 1878, to Dakota, and brought away 49 children from six different agencies 
of the Sioux, Gros Ventre, Mandan and Arickeree tribes. These, together with 
the former Florida prisoners, were placed under training in all the varied systems 
of literary and industrial pursuits. Hampton Institute provides liberally for 
its colored students, and side by side with those colored pupils the Indian boys and 
girls, in perfect harmony with themew life, demonstrated their capacity to hold 
their own in improving the best of chances. It was very much desired by the 
friends of this new movement, and particularly General Armstrong, that I should 
remain with it, and a clause was introduced in the army appropriation bill, which 
passed Congress in the spring of 1879, for the detail of one officer, not above the 
rank of captain, for duty with reference to Indian education. 

It was a plan which I had urged for several years that to get the best result^ in 
our educational work among Indian children as many as possible should be removed 
from reservation and tribal influences and placed in the atmosphere of civilized 
life, and to this end I had urged the use of vacant military posts and barracks as 
furnishing, without much cost in changing and improving buildings, places to make 
a beginning, and I proposed to the Interior and War Departments that I would 
undertake the education of 250 or 300 children at the old military buildings at 
Carlisle. This proposition was accepted, and after many preliminaries I was sent 
in September, 1879, to the Rosebud and Pine Ridge Agencies in Dakota and brought 
away 84 children, and immediately after went to the Indian Territory and from 
the Kiowa, Cheyenne, Pawnee and other tribes brought 52 more. To these were 
added 11 from the Hampton Institute of the young men who had been with me in 
Florida. The school was opened on the first of November with 147 students. To 
these were added from time to time children from various Western tribes, and at 
the end of July, 1880, we numbered 239 children, about one-third of whom were 
girls. At the end of the second year, October, 1881, we had increased to 295. At 
the present writing we number 379—132 girls and 247 boys. From the beginning 
our principle has been to place the most emphasis on industrial training, next 
English speaking and then literary training. To accomplish the first we very 
early in the work established shops for mechanical instruction in carpentry, 
blacksmithing, wagon-making, harness-making, tailoring, tinsmithing, shoemak- 
ing, printing, baking and on our farm of 115 acres gave some scope for agri- 
cultural training. We have avoided theory in our industries and adhered to 
practice, being governed to a great extent by the old apprentice system. We have 
at the head of each branch a skilled mechanic as practical instructor, and as 
nearly as possible we pursue the methods of trades people in their instructions to 
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apprentices. We give half of each day to work and the other half to school, 
and have found that our progress is proportionately greater in each than 
it would be if the attention was directed to either the one or the other 
for the whole time. Under this system we have in training as carpen- 
ters 13 boys ; as wagon-makers and blacksmiths, 15 ; as harness-makers, 15 ; 
as shoemakers, 19 ; as tailors, 12 ; as tinners, 11 ; as printers, 5 ; as bakers. 
8 ; and every boy not engaged at some trade is required to work during 
the season upon the farm. Such products of our labors as we are not able to 
make use of for the school are purchased by the Indian Department and gripped to 
agencies. We think our boys as forward in capacity for receiving instruction on 
each of the several branches as the average white boy. In the blacksmith shop 
our apprentice boys after two years' instruction, are able to iron a wagon, repair a 
plow, shoe a horse, etc. In the wood-working department able to get out all the 
different wood parts of the wagon ready for the blacksmith. In the tin-smithing 
to construct coffee pots, buckets, pails, pans, cups, etc. In the harness-making to 
cut out and manufacture harness. In the tailoring to cut out and manufacture 
clothing. In shoemaking to repair and manufacture boots and shoes. In printing 
to set up and distribute type and make up forms. In baking we have no other help 
than Indians. We give to our girls instruction in the various industries of the sex 
and find no general lack. In cooking, sewing, house work, laundry work, etc., 
they are apt pupils. 

One of the most useful features of our work has been the placing of our boys and 
girls in private families, principally among farmers, where they perform the same 
kind of labor and are subjected to the same home and labor influences that white 
children of their own ages receive. This has the most beneficial results. 
Thl children take on English speaking and the industries of civilized life very 
speedily. During vacation we place out all we can spare from our own work, and 
during the winter we allow a considerable number to remain and attend the 
public schools in the several neighborhoods, they being required to do such work 
mornings and evenings as they are capable of and so pay for their board and 
clothes. By this course we are enabled to carry a very considerable number more 
pupils than we are allowed appropriation for. It is plain that the real hindrance 
to Indian progress is found in their being kept entirely separated from the other 
masses of our population, and by every act of our government and every senti- 
ment of its people, societies, missionary and others, made to feel that they are a 
separate people and must so remain forever. Through their education in separate 
schools, their home life upon prison reservations with their liberty of coming and 
going abridged to these reservations, with all their aspirations and ambitions so 
limited, there can be no healthy growth. To overcome these difficulties the Indian 
mind and the mind of the public as well as Congress must be edu- 
cated to grant to them the enlarged privileges accorded to all other races. 
The boy will never learn to swim until he goes into the water, and the experi- 
ences of industrial life and civilized life through its associations and com- 
petitions will determine for the Indian and white the true status. We have had 
quite enough of the Sioux, Cheyenne, Comanche, etc., as Sioux, Cheyenne 
Comanche, etc. We can end their existence among us as such separate people by 
a broad and generous system of English education and training, which will reach 
all the 50,000 children and in a very few years remove all our trouble from them 
as a separate people and as separate tribes among us, and instead of feeding 
clothing and caring for them from year to year, put them in condition to feed 
clothe and care for themselves. Our experiences in many individual cases in the 
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last few years make it very evident that not only may we fit the Indian to take 
care of himself in his own home, but may fit him to go and come and abide in the 
land wherever he may choose, and so lose his identity. 



MANDAN HUT, DAKOTA. 



THE HISTORY AND OUTLOOK OF THE INDIAN WORK TRANSFERRED TO THE 

A. M. A. 

PROF. ALFRED L. BIGGS. 

Just fifty years ago two Congregational young men from Connecticut, the 
Messrs. Samuel and Gideon Pond, pressed on into the heart of the then unknown 
continent to see what they could do for the Indian. They landed at Fort Snell- 
ing, in what is now Minnesota, and began their volunteer mission among an East- 
ern branch of the Dakota or Sioux nation. 

One year later the American Board sent out the Rev. Dr. Williamson on a tour 
of exploration, and the next year after that a mission was regularly established. 
The organized work gathered in the volunteers, and, moreover, according to the 
fashion of the times, Congregational relations disappeared and work was started 
on the Presbyterian basis. 

For years it was a slow, hard lift against the weight of heathenism and pride of 
race. Nowhere is race pride stronger than among the Indians. As is often the 
case, those who have least to be proud of vaunt themselves the most. So, while 
the Indian has to acknowledge that the white man is possessor of gifts that class 
him with the gods (the Dakota name for white man being the same as that he 
applies to his gods), and thus for the sake of his mysterious power he fears him, 
yet personally he despises him. as different from himself and effeminate. 

And heathenism ! Some would have us believe that it did not exist; that the 
Indian naturally was as good a Christian as need be. The courtesy of the Indian 
perhaps leads to this deceptive view. He will assent to everything you say, rather 
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than be so impolite as to contradict you. Then, too, his pantheism easily makes 
room for another god. So the white man's god soon had his banner set up at their 
sacred rites together with the Stone god, the Day god, the Night god, the Thunder 
god, and the god of the North. 

But when Christ claims the whole of their worship, and belief in him is seen 
to require the giving up of their other faiths, and the casting away of their 
charms and incantations, then the antagonism of the unregenerate heart breaks 
out here as everywhere. And the magicians and " medicine men" are stirred up to 
bitter and unremitting warfare as soon as they discover that their craft is in danger. 

As if here were not enough obstacles to meet, there comes in the opposition be- 
gotten of the selfishness and dissoluteness of unprincipled white men. For years 
the fur trade was almost as much the enemy of missions as was the slave trade. 
The agents of this great enterprise were bound to keep the Indians hunters and 
trappers in order that their warehouses might be filled with furs. The fur trade 
also controlled the government, and even to-day its power is felt through laws 
made then for its benefit and that yet remain on the statute book. Hence in its 
day the fur trade was a foe to be dreaded, for it could exert its power in a thou- 
sand secret ways. It could break up schools, scare people away from religious 
meetings, and put a ban on the Christian teacher, if content to leave him alive. 

After thirty years of patient labor the reward seemed about to come. Chris- 
tianity was proving its power to disintegrate heathenism, break down prejudice 
and survive the enmity of unprincipled white men. 

Then the outbreak and massacres of 1862 occurred, seemingly sweeping every- 
thing away. It was the death-struggle of heathenism, alarmed at the steady 
advance of Christianity. Other political causes and conditions merely made this 
outbreak possible. And yet what seemed annihilation was only multiplication and 
dissemination. Again was fulfilled the Scripture : * ' They that were scattered abroad 
went preaching the word. " And the conversion in the military prisons of hundreds 
as it were in a day, is one of the notable instances of the power of God's spirit. 

Twenty years ago the field of Christian missions among the Dakotas was con- 
fined to a small section of the nation then dwelling in a corner of Minnesota. But 
now the field extends over the great Missouri valley and on northward toward the 
Saskatchawan in the British Possessions. 

The work whose beginnings we have noted, originally one under the American 
Board, has since been divided. In 1871, at the time of the general division of the 
missions of the American Board, that part of the Dakota Mission immediately 
under the charge of the venerable Dr. Williamson and his son, Rev. John P. Wil- 
liamson, was transferred to the care of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
But the larger portion remained with the other veteran of the mission, Rev. Stephen 
R. Riggs, under the care of the American Board. And now with the year 1888 
another transfer is made to the American Missionary Association. But the five 
native churches, with a membership of 340, that had meanwhile grown up about 
Sisseton Agency are graduated from foreign missions into a home mission connec- 
tion, and so naturally pass under the care of the Presbyterian Home Mission Board. 
It is not within the scope of this short article to speak of the work accomplished 
by the Episcopal Mission in the same field, which had its beginning about 
thirty years later than the original Dakota Mission, and in recent years has had 
very considerable success. Nor can we speak particularly of the portion of our 
great field lying across the British line, for though we have furnished the native 
laborers it is not organically connected with us. But as for the rest of the original 
mission, even though divided, it works as one. It has one General Conference, 
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and in all its publications and matters of common concern acts as one mission still. 

The statistics of the Dakota Mission, as thus denned, show 7 stations, 6 ordained 
missionaries, 26 assistant missionaries, 13 churches, 12 native pastors and preach- 
ers, 9 native teachers, and 847 church members, contributing during the past year 
$779.88 for their own missions among the heathen Indians, and $1,080.53 for pas- 
toral support and church expenses. 

Of this there now passes directly to the care of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation 5 stations, with also an interest in the Native Missionary field at Devil's 
Lake, 4 ordained missionaries, 21 assistant missionaries, 2 churches, Pilgrim 
Church at Santee and Shiloh Church at the Sully Station, with 3 native preach- 
ers, 5 native teachers, and a church membership of 194. 

As has been noticed, the organization of the work from the first has been on the 
Presbyterian model, and thus the fruits of the mission have mostly gone into the 
Presbyterian connection. The church at the Fort Sully Station was an exception. 
It was organized as a Congregational church. Nevertheless, this Presbyterian 
cast, this whole native force, is to be considered as one, and will be used by which- 
ever denomination is ready to prosecute the work most vigorously, for the denomi- 
nationalism of these churches is not of a radical type, as is instanced by the 
recent change of ecclesiastical relations on the part of the Pilgrim Church at Santee. 
This is the original mother church, but in order to come into closer and more sym- 
pathetic relations with the churches that support the Santee Training School, it voted 
cheerfully and almost unanimously to leave Presbytery and become Congregational. 
Indeed this is not hard for them to do, for Indians are naturally very democratic. 

In the work that may now be done for this people, Santee Normal Training 
School must be an important factor. It has vital relation to all these native 
churches, and it has a name among the heathen communities. Its growth has 
been slow, for it has taken time and work to instil the idea of a higher education 
into the minds of the people. Henceforth its growth might be rapid. It now has 
one hundred and one pupils in attendance, with seventeen instructors, including 
those in charge of the industrial and boarding departments. This winter a num- 
ber of pupils have been turned away for lack of room. If accommodations could 
be provided, the number of pupils might soon be doubled. 

While giving great attention to industrial training, it affords unparalleled advan- 
tages for that training which is needed to make teachers suited to Indian schools. 

The school is the basis of evangelizing the Indian. There will be no large audi- 
ences to preach to, except on exceptional occasions, until the school has gathered a 
company of disciples. Certain persons not understanding the nature of missionary 
work, or unable to take more than a superficial view, have recently represented 
our schools as of low grade, and unnecessary to real missionary work. But this is 
contradicted by the grand progress of the work. % 

We have spoken of five mission stations as now passing under the care of the 
A. M. A. But of these Standing Rock is hardly opened, and Berthold and Sully 
stations are sadly in need of reinforcements. And there are the large Indian 
Agencies of Spotted Tail's and Red Cloud's tribes, numbering about 7,000 each, 
which we ought to occupy. Then there is the Crow country in Montana,next door 
to our Berthold Mission. We should have at once six ordained missionaries and 
their wives, with as many more assistant missionaries, all picked men. This 
would enable us to manage a yet larger number of native missionary teachers 
-working along with them. 

The tribes speaking the Dakota language are the most numerous of any Indian 
people upon the continent. They are now universally open to Christianity and 
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SISSETON GIRLS, WITH TEACHER. 



Christian civilization. They now look to Christian people for their future. Within 
the last ten or twelve years the whole temper of their mind has changed. The 
noted chief, Sitting Bull, is an illustration. Only a few years ago he hated the very 
wind that blew from the direction of the white man's country. When the wind 
blew from the east he would send out the town crier to say, "Get you all into 
your teepees. This is bad air from the white man's country." But when it blew 
from the north his crier would proclaim, "Come out and breathe the healthy air.'* 
And once when a woman of the tribe brought home a "rooster" from a distant 
trading post to enliven the tedium of her labor, Sitting Bull heard it crow and 
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instantly dispatched his chief soldier to " soldier kill " the woman, that is, cut up 
her tent and kill her horses, for the crime of having that white man's bird in the 
sacred precincts of a Dakota camp. But now the same Sitting Bull is petitioning 
for Christian teachers, and land, and domestic animals, and undoubtedly would 
also welcome "the-bird-tbat-crows-m-the-moming." 



INDIAN INDUSTRIES AT HAMPTON. 

BT GEN. 8. C. ARMSTRONG. 

Every Indian boy who comes to Hampton is allowed his choice to learn farming 
or a trade, and to select the trade he prefers, to which he is expected to stick. 
They often wish to change after some months, for they are a fickle people. While 
this is by no means done as a matter of course, it has sometimes been found wise 
to do so. A boy who could do nothing at blacksmithing made remarkable pro- 
gress in the wheelwright's shop ; one who is poor on the farm may be good in the 
shoe-shop, and vice versa ; but it does not do to encourage shifting trades. The 
girls go through the same routine of housework, cooking, cutting and making and 
mending clothes. 

The boys are assigned to work as follows : carpenters, 15 ; painters, 1 ; tinsmiths, 
6 ; shoe-makers, 13 ; harness-makers, 3 ; farmers, 13 ; blacksmiths, 3 ; wheel- 
wrights, 3 ; tailors, 1. A generous lady in New York City has recently given 
$6,000 for an Indian workshop, which will be completed and occupied by the first 
of April next, and be a most satisfactory change from the shed in which they have 
for four years uncomfortably worked at their trades. 

Considering the past of the Indian, the disposition of our boys and girls to work 
is remarkable. The general rule is to work from seven to twelve o'clock, a. m., or 
from one to six o'clock, p. M., Saturday being holiday. Those who work mornings 
study afternoons, and vice versa. All are paid, girls as well as boys, usually at the 
rate of $2.50 per month, for to expect Indians to take a real interest in their work 
without some compensation is absurd. It is weak and foolish to reason that the 
skill they attain is enough compensation. Human nature requires something 
more. On the other hand they purchase all their underclothing and shoes with 
their earnings, and are thus taught the use of money and the true value of gar- 
ments, and become quite skillful in buying. A school uniform is provided for 
each one, made in our tailoring department. 

Their appreciation of work is a direct contradiction to the statement that an 
Indian hates to labor. Frequently boys who are working a half -day at some trade 
will ask to be allowed to work the entire day, including Saturday, so as to earn 
more and be better able to take care of themselves when they go home. Their 
wages are then increased and they go to night school. Every such application is 
encouraging. 

Especially those who make extra time in the shops are inclined to save. They 
generally agree to draw but one-half of extra earnings, the other half being saved 
to buy them tools and other outfit when they shall finally leave school. We allow 
ten per cent, interest on all such savings ; they are quick to see the advantage of 
laying up money. They seem to have no marked aptitude for special trades, 
unless it be for work in leather, shoe and harness-making. Their ancestors have 
dealt in this commodity more than in any other. They take to all handiwork 
remarkably ; while quick to learn, they are slow to execute. They seldom bungle 
or •' botch" a job. The first pair of shoes made by an apprentice is always 
serviceable. An Indian carpenter will make as good a mortise as a white one, but 
will take three times as long. Our expert harness-maker says he can do no better 
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work than some of his boys, but they axe very slow about it. We are constantly 
making and selling carts made by Sioux boys. They have made all our school 
benches, desks, wardrobes and wash-stands, besides window- frames, etc., for the 
outside market. 

We would be only too glad to make buggy or plow harness, single or double, 
tin-ware of all kinds and brogan shoes for individuals or institutions in the North 
or South, solely on the ground of the merit and cheapness of the work done. A 
neat carriage harness was made last summer for a lady in Newport, R. I. Of the 
500 dozen articles of tinware, 75 sets of double plow harness, and 2,000 pairs of 
men's shoes made last year by our Indian boys for the use of the Western tribes 
(ordered by the Indian Department at the lowest contract prices of the previous 
year) the New York inspectors reported : " They are as well and as strongly made, 
and for actual service fully equal to any purchased by the Department." 

This year we are making an even larger amount of material for the Indian 
Department, but at prices which little more than cover cost of material. An out- 
side private trade would be much more desirable. We were paid for men's brogans 
"extra" good leather, $1.22£ per pair, boxed and delivered in New York City. 
Carlisle does even more than Hampton in supplying Indians, and with excellent 
success. 

Owing to bodily ailments, Indian labor is more unsteady than that of Negroes. 
While in their own life they have endurance, a steady routine of industry is new 
to them, and they are for our purposes a rather feeble race : they find digging 
exhausting, but on the hunter's trail or on the warpath they are tireless when we 
would soon be weary. 

Unless every Indian child is educated to some occupation, teaching is of little 
account. Hard work rather than the higher studies gives them the best drill. As 
for all, so for Indians, home influence is a great thing. After the best practical 
education they are not fit for the loose, idle, dirty life of Indian camps any more 
than any other children. What is to be done? The best success with the thirty 
Sioux children who returned in October, 1881, to their agencies (five of them girls) 
has been with those to whom the agents gave separate rooms near the agencies, 
having their food cooked and their life led separately. An efficient agent will, by 
the care he takes, save four-fifths of our Indian graduates to decent lives; a careless* 
weak agent (and not a third of the sixty U. S. Indian Agents are first-class men 
will lose four-fifths of them. We cannot make men of them in three years, but 
can give them a start in that time that a good agent can keep up, and lead them 
to true success. 

Here, more and more, we find the real trouble ; not with the Indian, but in our 

miserable system of paying so small salaries to Indian agents that a competent one 

is the exception. The boy or girl who goes home finds no strong, kind friend to 

advise and help; the current of influence is against a Christian life. Here the 

. missionary is needed ; never more than now. 

Hampton, Carlisle and the many schools that are educating Indians need to be 
supplemented by good agents and wise missionaries who will help them to stand 
against the odds that would make the new life they have chosen next to impossi- 
ble. Here is the point of chief anxiety. Public sentiment must be felt at Wash- 
ington before it shall remove the chief stumbling-block to Indian progress— poor 
agents. As Secretary Teller says in his last Report, the Indians are chiefly on 
reservations, and must for the present be treated there ; to be gradually pushed 
upo n lands of their own, individually, by the efforts of wise men and the influence 
of Christian education. 
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REVIVAL WORK AMONG INDIANS AT HAMPTON. 

Miss Isabel B. Eustis, in giving an account of the revival meetings at Hampton, 
writes as follows of the Indians : 

Meanwhile at one end of the chapel there sat a company of one hundred who 
took no part in the service. The Indian students watched with wondering and 
wistful eyes the scenes around them. "Pass me not, O Gentle Saviour, " they 
sang often in their own services during these days, and the Lord heard their cry 
and turned aside and called them too. Stago, our fiery little Apache boy, heard 
his voice, and set hard to work to conquer his temper and self-will. The quick- 
witted, ambitious, head-strong girl, whose influence over the other scholars we 
dreaded, listened, and her hard expression softened, and the stubborn will yielded, 
and with gentleness and humility she met the daily requirements which had often 
roused her rebellious spirit before. Shallow natures grew earnest and proud, 
and we knew that there was one walking with the Indian students too who could 
purify and inspire and help. 

On Wednesday evening our senior Indian boy, of his own accord, left his class 
and took his seat with the other Indian scholars. Waiting his opportunity, he 
rose and called the attention of the school to those who sat behind him. He 
reminded me of the darkness out of which they had come, and of* the dangers 
to which they must return. He told us that they longed for a share in the blessing 
God was giving the school, and asked our patience while they prayed to the Father, 
and spoke of Him in a language we could not understand. 

Kamnach rose first. Kamnach came to the school four years ago, directly from 
his wild Indian life. His hair was uncut ; he wore Indian clothes ; he had been 
always familiar with scenes of bloodshed, and placed little value on human life. 
After three years he went back to his home, a changed man we thought in 
appearance and heart. * But it was hard to stand among his savage comrades. He 
plead to come back to school. He was a happy boy, when, less than a year ago, 
he placed his foot again on Hampton soil. Poor boy ! he had yet to learn that 
always his worst temptations would come from his own distorted heart. Some 
misunderstanding of his position as a returned student, some distrust of those who 
wei*e over him, and he fell into passionate hatred, and was ready to commit a 
deliberate and deadly crime. We thought his repentance would be quick and 
deep, but not so. The first Sunday of the new year, the anniversary of the day 
on which he confessed Christ, he had no heart to meet the Lord, whose first 
command was to love and forgive. But the passing Saviour's voice reached hini 
now. He stood before the crowded school, and with the help of an interpreter 
acknowledged his sin, and renewed his allegiance to the Saviour, and begged the 
Indian students to follow the Lord Jesus, though they would find many things in 
His religion hard to understand and difficult to do. 

After Kamnach s confession a Sioux boy made a prayer. He spoke in another 
tongue, but more than one felt his heart was lifted to the Father's heart by the 
earnestness and pathos of the stranger's voice. Another tried to speak in broken 
English. Missing the words he wanted to say, waiting and struggling for confes- 
sion, he acknowledged Jesus Christ as the Saviour of his soul. Our hearts were 
knit together in love. We knew that we belonged to one common family and 
nothing could separate from the 16ve of Christ. Evidently the son of God who 
came to save the lost finds nothing in the Indian nature he cannot soften and sub- 
due. Evidently the Indian is able to place his confidence in such a Saviour and 
yield himself in glad obedience to Him. 
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OHILDEEN^S PAGE. 



INDIAN HUT. , 
THE LITTLE INDIAN OF CLEAR LAKE. 

ABRIDGED FROM GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS. 

Did you ever see an Indian — a real, live 
Indian — in bead-embroidered buck-skin 
coat and breeches, girded with a curi- 
ously wrought wampum belt, shod with 
moccasins, his face painted black and 
red, his hair bristling, like a porcupine's 
back, with a gay forest of feathers— as 
he dashed through the woods or over the 
prairie, on a wild horse, or strode along 
proudly on foot, with bow and arrows in 
his hands, and a large tomahawk and 
scalping-knif e in his girdle ? 

You have seen him in the pictures, at 
least, and thought him a fine sight; and 
perhaps you felt in your heart that it must 
be fine to live such a wild, daring life, 
hunting, fishing and roaming in the 
woods and over the fields. 
r But all Indians are not like him. 
Tribes differ very much in their charac- 
ter and Jhabits. Besides, they are never 
quite so brave and fine in real life as 



they are in pictures. Most 
of them are poor miser- 
able creatures; and if you 
should go into one of their 
wigwams of sticks and 
barks, and see their naked 
bodies, filthy faces and 
tangled hair, as they 
squat in the smoke and 
stench around a little fire, 
on the bare earth, in the 
middle of the shanty, 
snatching at poor food 
with dirty fingers, like a 
pack of ravenous wolves, 
I do not believe you 
would think it very fine, 
ever after have the least 
desire to live like an In- 
dian. 

The little boy of our 
story was born and lived 
on the shores of Clear 
Lake, a fine sheet of 
water among the moun- 
tains, thirty or forty miles 
north of Napo Valley. 

Like all his mates, he was so short and 
thick that he seemed to be about as 
broad as he was long. His skin was not 
copper-colored like that of most other 
Indians, but black. His face was broad 
and round, his lips thick and pouting, 
and his nose wide and flat. His long 
coarse hair, all tangled and matted, dan- 
gled around his high cheek-bones and 
above his naked shoulders, like the 
shaggy mane of a Canadian pony, and 
half hid his coarse, brutal features: a 
pair of small, round, dull eyes, like leaden 
bullets, made the treacherous expression 
that slept in every line of his features 
seem ten-fold more revolting. 

His wigwam, or lodge, was nothing 
but a rude screen of bushes or skins to 
break .the force of the wind. You would 
not think it very nice or comfortable, 
but he did, and could sleep just as well 
there, or on the ground beside a large 
stone, or behind the stump of a fallen 
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tree as you do on the softest feathers. 
But he never slept two nights in the 
same place, for fear of being discovered 
by an enemy and murdered. 

It is a hard and cheerless life which 
those little Indian children lead, as you 
■can easily see, but the life of this little 
Indian was especially so ; for his father 
and mother had both been murdered, 
and he had no friends to care for him 
any more kindly than they would care 
for a dog ; and even the Hias Tyee, or 
Big Chief of the tribe, whose duty it was 
to see that this little waif on the stormy 
sea of Indian life was provided for, 
thought only to get some advantage out 
of him ; and so, when he saw a white man 
camping one day on the shores of the 
lake, he brought down the boy and of- 
fered to sell him for ten dollars. It 
proved to be a kind, good-hearted man, 
who saw that the little fellow was 
friendless and forlorn, and so the bar- 
gain was soon closed, and he became ser- 
vant to the "pale-face" till he was 
twenty-one years old, on condition of 
receiving his food and clothing. 

On reaching home, the first thing, of 
course, was to clip off his dangling locks, 
give him a thorough scrubbing with soap 
and brush, and cover his black naked- 
ness with decent clothing. 

That afternoon, when the pigs were 
fed, he was found with his nose in the 
trough eating sour milk with the an- 
imals as it he had been one of them. 
At night nothing could persuade him to 
sleep in a room or on a bed ; and after 
dark, when the family had retired to 
rest, he stole out of the house as slyly as 
a cat, and hid himself away in the tall 
weeds beside the fence. Every night 
for many weeks he did the same, and 
was so fearful of being murdered in his 
sleep that he changed his nest every 
night, never daring to sleep twice in the 
same spot. 

His tongue was constantly telling 
lies, and he would steal everything he 
fancied that came in bis way . He seemed 
to have no idea of right and wrong. He 



could not comprehend what such words 
as love and duty and kindness meant. 
Fear was the only motive which had 
the least influence in controlling him. 
Even the difference between cleanliness 
and dirt was a thought too sublime and 
profound for his understanding. 

But he could believe in ghosts and 
haunting spirits of dead men, like most 
other ignorant and barbarous people; 
and he thought they lingered around 
every stump and tree, and followed him 
wherever he went. He could hear them 
fluttering in the leaves, or rapping on 
the limbs and trunks of the trees, or 
whispering in the wind. He supposed 
they took possession of the bodies of 
men and animals, and caused them to 
sing and dance, and do all sorts of silly 
tricks, by a kind of inspiration. He had 
some notions of the Great Spirit, it is 
true, but they were confused and indis^ 
tinct, and had little power over him, 
while a slavish fear of the inferior 
spirits and other such ghostly nonsense 
tormented him night and day, and made 
him a timid, miserable, degraded crea- 
ture. 

Had you seen him in that condition 
you would have thought it impossible to 
make anything good out of such a stupid 
little animal. You would have said it 
was of no use to try to teach a creature 
so brutal and superstitious anything 
about God and heaven, and a higher 
life, or even about the decencies of civi- 
lized society. 

But/a kind lady took him under her 
care. She taught him to read and write. 
She showed him the folly of believing 
in ghosts, and talking with the spirits. 
She told him the story of Jesus, and 
made him learn the ten commandments, 
and the precious words of the Saviour, 
and explained to him how God made 
him, and fed, and clothed, and kept 
him, day by day, and that he ought to 
love Him, and do right in return for His 
kindness. She impressed him with the 
thought that God is angry with wicked 
boys and girls every day, and that only 
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the pure in heart, whose lives are good, 
can be happy on earth, or go to heaven 
when they die. 

At first he was stupid and stubborn, 
and unwilling to learn ; but after a little 
while his stolid face began to brighten, 
his dull eyes sparkled with unusual in- 
terest, and he was more and more at- 
tentive, till his coarse, animal features 
wore an entirely new expression. One 
day he came in with a very serious look, 
and said in an earnest tone : 

" Mistress, oh me got bad heart 1 Ask 
Great Spirit to give me better heart." 

He was told to ask for himself ; and 
then the poor little child of the Great 
Father went into his own room alone 
and shut the door, and kneeled down 
beside the bed and prayed, oh! so earn- 



estly, that God would forgive his sins 
for Jesus' sake, and take away his wicked 
feelings, and show him how to be good. 
From that moment he was a changed 
boy. His bad habits were all laid aside. 
He ceased to be stupid and stubborn and 
inattentive. He told no more lies, and 
pilfered no more. His face glowed with 
kindly feeling, as if a ray from heaven 
were sleeping on it. His coarse features 
lost their repulsive expression and be- 
came rather pleasant to see. I am sure 
there was rejoicing in heaven that day 
over this little stray lamb from the wil- 
derness; und I do not doubt that when 
God gathers up his jewels from the 
earth the poor Indian boy will be a 
precious gem in the Saviour's crown of 
glory. 
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MAINE, $261.26. 
Augusta. South Cong. Ch and Soc, 55 

(30 of which from Barrett E. Potter to 

const. Rev. Henry V. Emmons L. M.); 

"AFriend"5 $60 00 

Blue Hill. Bbl. of C, for Wilmington, 

N. C. 

Brownsville. Cong. Ch 18 00 

Brunswick. Bbl. of C, val. 20, and 2.56 

for freight, for Selma. Ala 2 56 

Camden. E. D. Mansfield, 6; A. Howe 

and Wife, 3 ; J. H., 1 10 00 

Gardiner. Two Bbls. of C. , and 4 . 25 for 

freight, for Selma, Ala 4 25 

New Sharon. Cong. Ch 5 00 

Portland. Rev. I. P. Warren, D. D., 50, 

to const. Miss E. A. Stanwood L. M. ; 

Plymouth Ch., 43, to const. C. S. D. 

Griffen L. M 83 00 

Scarborough. "Friend in Cong. Ch" .... 50 60 
Skowhegan. "Friends," by Mrs. L. W. 

Weston, for Tillotson C. db N. Inst ... 8 00 
South Berwick. Ladies of Cong. Ch. and 

Soc, Bbl of C, for Wilmington, N. C. 
Union. Bbl. of C. for Selma, Ala. 
West Falmouth. Bbl. of C. and 2.25 for 

Freicht, for Selma, Ala 2 25 

Woolwich. "Morning Glories" 3 20 

. "A Friend," 5 00 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $419.05. 
Claremont. "Friends," by Miss L. D. 

Fairbank, for Student Aid, Atlanta XT. 16 00 
Concord. North Cong. Ch., Bbl. of C. 

for Tougaloo U. 

Exeter. S A Friend" 30 00 

Fwherville. "Friends," to const. John 

C.Pearson L. M 30 00 

Francestown. Cong. Ch., 20; Aaron 

Fisher,5 25 00 

Goffstown. Cong. Ch., Box of C. for 

Marion. Ala. 

Lancaster. Cong. Ch 10 13 

Littleton. Mrs. B. W. Kilborn 5 00 

Londonderry. C. S. P 1 00 

'^me. 1100 



Manchester. First. Cong. Ch., to const. 

Geo. W. O. Tebbitts L. M $58 16 

Mount Vernon. Cong. Ch 6 72 

Newport. Cong. Ch — : 7711 

Pittsfield. Cong Ch., 20.93; Dr. John 

Wheeler and Wife, 10 30 83 

Sanborn ton. Cong Ch 15 00 

-. "A Friend" 3 00 



$319 05 



Londonderry. Estate of Josiah Sleeper, 
by James U. Taylor, Admr 100 00 



VERMONT, $289.64. 

Barnet. Sab. Sch. Scholars 

Bennington. Second Cong. Ch . . . 

East Corinth. Cong. Sab. Sch 

Essex Center. Mrs. L. C. B 

Green sboro ugh. Cone. Ch 

Hubbardton. Mrs. James Flagg, for 
John Brown Steamer 

Mclndoes Falls. Cong. Ch 

Morgan. L L 

Pittsford. Cong. Ch 

Saint Albans. First Cong Ch 

Strafford. Cong. Ch 

Wallingford. Cong. Ch. and Soc, Bbl. of 
C, 1.65, for Freight, for Tougaloo, 
Miss 

West Bartford. Cong. Ch 

Wilton. Cong. Ch 

Windham. Cong. Sab. Scb 



$419 05 



Woodstock. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Ladies of Benson, Greensborough, New 

Haven, Rochester and West Towns- 

hend, Basted patchwork, for Starrs 

Sch. , Atlanta, Ga. 

MASSACHUSETTS, $1,842.51. 
Adams. Sab. Sch. Class, Cong. Ch., by 

W.B.Green 

Amesburyand Salisbury. Union Evan. 

Ch. ana Soc 



500 
73 67 

5 18 

60 

17 00 

5 00 
13 00 
50 
48 60 
65 26 
25 00 



166 
622 
250 
420 
16 47 



12 00 
407 
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Amherst. "A Friend," by Miss E. W. 

Beaman, for Student Aid, Atlanta U. 
Andover. Free Ch.. for furnishing, 

StraightXT. 7.. 

Auburndale. * Rev. Calvin Cutter, for 

Student Aid, Fisk U 

Bernard8ton. Ladies, Patchwork, for 

Storrs Sch., Atlanta, Qa. 
Billerica. Orthodox Cong. Sab. Sch , 



$20 00 
40 00 
50 00 

450 
20100 

2 00 

50 00 
10 00 

10 00 



50 00 
21 80 



10 00 
50 



20 12 



lanta, Qa . ; one Val. 35, for Marietta, 

Haverhill. West Cong. Ch 7 56 

Ipswich. First Cong. Ch., Bbl. C, for 

Atlanta U. 
Jamaica Plain. Central Cong. Ch. 

(Special) 50 00 

Leverett. First Cong. Ch, Sab. Sch 5 00 

Littleton. "AFriend" 50 00 

Littleton. " Friends," for Student Aid, 

Atlanta U 10 00 

Lowell. Eliot Ch., 60; L. Kimball. 50. . . 110 00 
Maplewood. Ladies 1 Social Union, Bbl. 
of C. and 1 for freight, for Wilming- 
ton, n. c :..... :. l oo 

Maynard. Pkg. Papers. 

MiUbury. mTd. Garfield 6 00 

Newburyport. Miss Tyler, 5; 8. S. Class, 

1, for Washington, D. C 6 00 

Newton Highlands. Ladies of Cong. 

Ch., 2.95, and Eleven Comforters, for 

FiskU . ... 205 

New Salem. Cong. Cb 10 02 

Northampton. A. L. WilHston 500 00 

Northfield. W. S. E. Shaw, Box C. and 

1,/or Macon, Ga 100 

North Beverly. Second Cong. Sab. Sch. 6 00 

Peru. Cong. Sab. Sch 6 00 

Princeton. Cong. Ch 7 00 

8helburne Falls. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 

10.79; Rev. G. A. P., 1 ! 1179 

Southborough. Pilgrim Evan. Ch 13 09 

South Boston. E. St. Cong. Ch. and Soc. 6 00 

South Bralntree. A P. W 100 

South Royal stOD. Second Cong. Ch 12 12 

South Wellfleet. Second Cong . Ch 2 00 

Springfield. Memorial Ch.. 44 ; Mrs. 

R. K. f 50c 44 50 

Sterling. Cong. Ch 3 16 

Tewksbury. Cong. Ch 1100 

Townsend. Cong. Ch 8 72 

Upton. A.W.Aldrich 4 70 

Waltham. Trin Cong. Ch 44 34 

Watertown. "Friends" 5 001 

Westborough Evan. Cong. Ch 84 75 ! 

Wellesley Hills. Ladies Cfttarrtabte Soc. 

of Cong. Ch., Bbl. of C, Val. 54, for 

Talladega C. 

Westminster. 10 00 

Worcester. M. Wheeler, Pkg. Pamphlets. i 



Westborough. "Friends." by Freed- 
men's Aid Soc., for Student Aid, At- 
lanta U |2000 

WestBoxford. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Westfleld. "Girls* Guild" of Second 
Cong. Ch., for Dakota Home 3150 

West Springfield. First Cong. Ch., 31: 

Park St. Ch., 15 46 00 

$1,649 18 

LEGACY. 

Woburn. Estate of Sarah H. Holden, by 

Geo. H. Holden, Adm 193 33 

$1,842 51 
RHODE ISLAND, $72.56. 

Central Falls. Cong. Ch 66 56 

Newport. D. B. Fitts 5 00 

Providence. , for Washington, 

D.C 100 

CONNECTICUT, $1,304.10. 

Andover. "A Friend." 

Berlin. U J. W." 

Canton Center. Wm. G. Hallock 

Colchester. "A Sister in First Cong. 

Ch.," for John Brown Steamer. 

Durham . Dea Gaylord Newton, 5 ; H.N. 

Fowler, 5. . . : 

Enfield. First Cong. Ch., for Library, 

Straight U 

GtenvilTe. "A Widow." 

Hartford. Mrs. E. Hills 

Hartford. Asylum Hill Cong. Sab. Sch., 

for Atlanta U 

Hebron. "A. H. P.," for Student Aid, 

Tougaloo U 

Ledyard. Cong. Ch 

Meriden. Ida Pinks' Class. First Cong. 

Ch. Sab. Sch., for Tillotson C. dtN. 

Inst 

Meriden. Homer Curtiss, 1 Doz. Table 

Forks, for Atlanta U. 

Middle H addam. Second Cong. Ch 

New Fairfield. Cong. Ch 

New London. "P. 5. H." 

Newtown. Gong. Ch 

Northville. MissE. R., for Lady Mis- 
sionary, Atlanta. Qa 

Norwich. Second Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch. 

Miss'y Soc., for Student Aid, Atlanta 

U. 



1160 

10 00 

5 00 

3 00 

10 00 

25 00 

50 

400 00 

25 00 

10 00 
15 30 

1 00 



2120 

12 60 

2 00 

10 00 

1 00 



Norwich. First Cong. Ch 

Plantsville. Dea. T. Higgins, for Atlan- 
ta U 

Plantsville. Cong. Sab. Sch. for TiUot- 
son C. and N. Inst 

Pomfret. First Cong. Ch 

Salisbury. Cong. Ch 

Terryville. A. G. Gaylord, for Student 
Aid. Fisk U 

Thomaston. Cong. Ch 

Thompson. Cong. Ch- and Soc 

Tompsonville. T. I. Pease, for Library 
Straight U 

Union ville. First Cong. Ch., for Talla- 
dega C 

Warren. First Cong. Ch 

Waterbury. First Dong. Ch 

West Brook. Cong. Ch., to const. Er- 
nest E. Spbnokr L. M 

West Suffield. Cong. 8ab. Sch., for S. S., 
Straight U 

Woodbury. Mrs. J. E. B. 8. , for Student 
Aid, Fisk U 



50 00 
5 05 

100 00 

15 00 
53 00 
53 97 

50 00 

36 88 
15 60 

33 50 

27 98 

40 25 

206 40 

37 37 
5 00 
1 00 



$1,294 10 



New London. Trust Estate of Henry P. 
Haven, for Furniture, Straight U.... 100 00 



$1,394 10 
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NEW YORK, $2,836.72. 

Auburn. John F. Hemenway 

Brooklyn. Central Cong. Sab. Bch.jfor 
Missionaries at Femandina, Fla., 
and Ladies' Island, 8. C 

Brooklyn. "An Oberlin Student of 
1835," for Lady Missionary, Atlanta, 
Oa 

Brooklyn. "A Lady, by Aunt Pa- 
tience," 5 and bundle ofpatcnwork, 
far Lady Missionary, Wilmington, 

Canandaigiia.' ' First Cong.' Ch! and Soc. 

Clarkson. Oliver Babcock 

Clifton Springs. Mrs. H. L. C 

Comstock's. Russell Ranney 

Grfenville. F. H. W 

Hamilton. Second Cong. Ch 

Hoirer. Cong. Ch., 153.10; Cong. Sab. 

Sch, 10 TT. 

Honeo>e. Cong. Ch M 42.40; Sab. Sen., 

10 

Lockport. First Cong. Ch., 7; and Sab. 

Sen.. 75, to const. Mrs. L. A. Diet- 

bicks and Miss Jennie Duquette 

L. Ms 

Maine. Cong. Ch., 11.35; Sab. Sen., 

4.50; •» Pastor," 4.15 

Mexico. G.W.French, for Student Aid, 

Lewis High 8ch 

Morristown. Cong. Ch. 

MunnsviUe. T. B Rockwell 

New York. F.P.Shumway 

New York. D. Appleton& Co., 75 Copies 

Fourth Reader 

Ovid. David W.Kinne 

Parma. Mrs. Anna Hathaway, for Lady 

Missionary, Atlanta, Oa 

Union Falls. Mrs. Fanny D. Duncan, 10., 

Francis E. Duncan, 10 

Volney. First Cong. Ch 

Walton. First Coug. Ch \ 

Warsaw. Cong. Soc., 24.77, and Sab. 

Sch., 33.14 

Waterville. Ladies Benev. Soc., 10.35 

and Box of C, for Student Aid, Fisk 

West Bloomfleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc . . . 
West Bloomfleld. Cong. Ch. Bbl.ofC, 

for Fisk U 

West Chazy. Daniel Bassett 



$2 00 


L75 00 


10 00 


500 

57 28 

500 

100 

500 

50 

17 48 



163 10 
52 40 



82 00 

20 00 

200 
4 27 
500 
500 



4 50 

300 

20 00 
18 00 
6133 

57 01 



19 35 
37 60 



300 



$836 72 

LEGACY. 

New York. Estate of Francis P. Schoals, 
by Trustees 2,000 00 

$2,836 72 
NEW JERSEY, $46.00. 

Newark. "AFriend" 5 00 

Newark. Benev. Assn. of Park Presb. 

Ch , for furnishing Room, Straight U. 35 00 
Newark. Mrs. M. G. B ., for John Brown 

Steamer 1 00 

New Brunswick. Mrs. 8. L. Chester. .... 5 00 
PENNSYLVANIA, $25.50. 

Coudersport. "Friends" 5 00 

East Springfield. Mrs. C. J. Cowles .... 1 50 

Hermitage. W.F.Stewart 5 00 

Summersville. Horace Summers 11 00 

Wurtemburgh. Mrs. M. Lacey, 2; Mrs. 

D.U.L., 1 300 

OHIO, $131.50. 
Atwater. Ladies, by Mrs J. M. White, 

for Books, Straight U 6 50 

Bellefontaine. Mrs. J. L., for Lady 

Missionary, Atlanta, Oa 1 00 

Chagrin Falls. "Earnest Workers" 

for Student Aid. Tougaloo U. 10 00 

Cincinnati. F. W. C. Crane 2 00 

Columbus. Ladies Miss'y Soc. of First 

Cong. Ch., 15 ; Mrs. James L. Bates, 5. 20 00 



Columbus. C. Coit, for Library, Ma- 
con, Oa $5 eo 

Harrison. Dr. John D. Bowles 5 00 

Newark. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Jones .... 14 60 

Norwalk. "AFriend" 15 00 

Oberlin. Harris Lewis 5 00 

Pittsford. * 4 D." 100 

South Salem. Daniel S. Pricer 5 00 

Tallmadge. Rev. L. Shaw, Pkg. Bibles 

and Testaments 

Toledo. Edson Allen, for Lady Mis- 
sionary, Raleigh, N. C 5 00 

Wakeman. Second Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., 

W for Student Aid, Fisk U 38 50 
est Farmington. Cong. Sab. Sch.. .. 7 00 

Youngstown. J. D. W 100 

INDIANA, $1.00. 
Michigan City. "Golden Links of 
Cong. Ch," for Student Aid, Atlanta, 
U. + 100 

ILLINOIS, $653.54. 
Aurora. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U 25 00 

Avon. Mrs.C. W 100 

Batavia. C.N.Cooper 5 00 

Belvidere. M. C. Foote 2 50 

Camp Point. Mrs. Anna Reynolds 50 00 

Chicago. First Cong. Ch., 142.06: New 

Eng. Ch., 02.55; Mrs.E. F. Rice, o 209 61 

Farmington. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., for 

Student Aid, Fisk U 7 75 

Freeport. L. A. Warner 25 00 

Galesburg. First Ch. of Christ 26 70 

Knoxville. W. A 100 

Millburn. Ladies 1 Miss'y Soc., for Lady 

Missionary, Mobile, Ala 5 00 

Moline. Thomas Jewett, 50 for Agri- 
cultural Implements, 50 for Student 

Aid, Tougaloo U 100 00 

Morris. Cong. Ch.. 18; Sab. Sch., 2.25.. 20 25 

Nora. G.W.Warner 5 00 

Oak Park. Boys' Class in Sab. Sch., for 

Student Aid, Talladega C 10 10 

Paxton. "AFriend" 25 00 

Paxton. Cong. Sab. 8ch., 150: "A 
Friend," 9, /or Student Aid, Atlanta 

U 10 50 

Quincy. Joshua Perry 10 00 

Sheffield. A.W. Boyden (New Year's Of- 
fering) 100 00 

Sheffield. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch 5 13 

MICHIGAN, $271.82. 

Ann Arbor. First Cong. Ch 77 12 

Detroit. Woodward Av. Sab. Sch. 67 00 

Grand Rapids. Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

Rev. J. H. H. Sengstacke 10 00 

Hubbardston. Cong. Ch 4 00 

Kalamazoo. J. W. S., for John Brown 

Steamer 1 00 

Lansing. Prof . R. C. Kedzie 10 00 

Muskegon. Cong. Ch 30 00 

Olivet. Cong. Ch., 25.35 ; Mrs. M. R., 

50c 25 85 

Parma. Mrs. M. B. Tanner 2 00 

Plymouth. Cong. Ch 5 00 

Portland. Ladies' Miss'y Soc, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U. 10 00 

Saint Johns. FirstCong. Ch 18 85 

Utica. " Member of First Cone. Ch." . . 10 00 
Vermontville. Mrs. H., for Ttuotson C. 

dbNInst 1 00 

IOWA, $263.97. 
Cedar Rapids. Mrs. R. D. Stephens, for 
Lady Missionary, New Orleans, La. . . 25 0O 

Clinton. FirstCong. Ch 40 OO 

Denmark. Cong. Sab. Sch 46 98 

Dubuque. FirstCong. Ch HO 50 

Grinnell. Woman's Miss'y Soc. of Plym., 
Ch., for Lady Missionary, New Or- m 

leans, La 30 00 

Lansing. Lizzie H. Avery 5 0O 
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Magnolia. Cong. Ch., 20; Sab. Seta., 6 $26 00 
Marion. "Willing Workers," for 

StraightU 12 00 

Montour. Ladies 1 Miss'y Sec 5 75 

Wittenbergh. Cong. Sab. Seta 3 70 

WISCONSIN. 222.77. 
Beloit. Second Cong. Ch., 25.67; "Sale 

of Beads," 5 30 67 

Brandon. "Busy Bees," 9.40: Con*. Sab. 
_8ch., 7.10,/or Student Aid.Tougaloo U. 16 50 
Columbus. Ladies* Miss'ySoc., for Lady 

Missionary. Montgomery. Ala 8 50 

Oooksville. Edward Gilley 5 00 

Eau Claire. Con*. Ch., for Student Aid, 

FiskU 25 00 

Fox Lake. Cong. Ch 10 88 

Green Bay. First. Presb. Ch 20 47 

Kenosha. R. M 50 

Menasha. Cong Ch 30 00 

Menomonee. Cong. Ch. and Sab. Sen., 

. for Student Aid, Fisk U 12 75 

Milwaukee. Sixth St. Cong. Sab. Sen... 10 00 
Sheboygan. " Friends," Box Books and 

Papers, and 2. for Macon, Qa 200 

Stoughton. Mrs.E.B.S 50 

. "A Friend," for Student Aid, 

Atlanta U 50 00 

MINNESOTA, $142.65. 
Leech Lake. Henry J. King to const. 

Mrs. Sarah L. Kino L. M 30 00 

Minneapolis. Plymouth Ch 22 85 

Minneapolis. Plymouth Ch., for Straight 

U ^eoo 

Minneapolis. Pilgrim Ch. Sab. Sen. for 

Student Aid, Msk U 30 00 

St. Paul. Miss A. B., for Lady Mission- 
ary, Atlanta, Ga.. 100 

MISSOURI, $1.00. 

8t. Louis. Rev. C. L. G 100 

KANSAS, $40.40. 

Burlington. Con*. Ch 15 00 

Garden City. Cong. Ch. . 2 75 

Great Bend. Second Cong. Ch 5 25 

Manhattan. First Con* Ch. Sab. Sen... 17 40 
NEBRASKA, 7.72 

Ashland. Cong. Ch 5 72 

Maniland. Cong. Ch 2 00 

OREGON, $10.00. 

The Dalles. First. Cong. Ch 10 00 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $13.00. 
Washington. Mrs. A.N. Bailey, for John 

Brown Steamer 10 00 

Washington. " Little Rills of Llensmary," 

by Rev. M. Porter Snell 2 00 

Washington. "Friend," for Washing- 
ton, D.C 1 00 

KENTUCKY, $95.80. 
Berea. Sab. Sen., for John Brown 

Steamer 7 05 

Williamsburgh. Tuition 88 75 



TENNESSEE, $468.30. 

Memphis. LeMoyneSch 

Nashville. FiskU., Tuition 



. $212 50 
255 80 



NORTH CAROLINA, $216.30. 

Raleigh. Tuition 80 

Wilmington. Normal Sen., Tuition, 

210.50; Cong. Ch., 5 215 50 

SOUTH CAROLINA, $10.60. 

Charleston. Cong. Ch 10 00 

GEORGIA, $719.10. • 

Atlanta. Storrs Sen., Tuition, 192.84; 

Rent,3 195 84 

Atlanta. First. Cong. Oh. and Sab. Sch. 52 50 
Atlanta. First.Cong. Ch., 55, for Student 
Aid, Atlanta D., and 10.50 for Student 

Aid,Storrs8ch 65 50 

Macon. Lewis High Sch., Tuition, 1 53.86; 

Rent,8;CongTCh.,5 ..... 166 86 

Mcintosh. Dorchester Academy ,Tuition. 32 45 
Marietta. First. Con*. Ch. and Sab. 

Sch., for Student Aid, Atlanta U. . . . 10 60 
Savannah. Beach Inst., 145.35; Rent, 

10; Cong. Ch.. 20 175 35 

Savannah. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U 20 00 

ALABAMA, $37.70. 

Montgomery. CongCh JO 00 

Selma. Cong. Ch lg 20 

Selma. Tuition 50 

MISSISSIPPI, $183.00. 

Tougaloo. Tougaloo U., Tuition 183 00 

LOUISIANA, $125.00. 
New Orleans. Straight U., Tuition...... 125 00 

TEXAS, $281.50. 

Austin Tillotson C. & N. Inst., Tuition. 281 50 * 

INCOMES, $60.00. 

Gen. C. B. Fisk Fund, for FiskU 30 00 

Belden Scholarship Fund, for Talladega 
C 30 00 

CANADA, $1.00. 

Caledonia. A. C. B 100 

ENGLAND, $53.50. 
London, Stratford. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch. 

for Student Aid, FiskU., £10 48 50 

York. Mrs. L. H. R. Clark, for Cottage, 

Atlanta U » 500 

Total $11,187 91 

Total from Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 96,743 02 

FOR AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

Subscriptions $105 73 

Previously acknowledged. 336 86 

Total ^ $*42 59 

H. W. Hubbard, Treas.. 
56 Reade St., N. Y. 



AIM AND WORK. 

To preacn the Gospel to the poor. It originated in a sympathy with the almost friendless slaves. 
8inoe Emancipation it has devoted its main efforts to preparing the Freedmbn for their duties as 
citizens and Christians in America, and as missionaries in Africa. As closely related to this, it seeks 
to benefit the caste-persecuted Chinese in America, and to co-operate with the Government in its. 
humane and Christian policy toward the Indians. 

8TATI8TICS FOR 1882. 

Churches : In the South—hi District of Columbia, 1 ; Virginia, 1 ; North Carolina, 9 ; South 
Carolina, 2 ; Georgia. 14 ; Kentucky. 7 ; Tennessee, 4 ; Alabama, 14 ; Kansas, 2 ; Arkansas, 1 ; 
Louisiana, 17 ; Mississippi, 5; Texas, 6. Africa, 3. Among the Indians, 2. Total, 88. 
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Institutions Founded. Fosterbd or Sustained in the South. — Chartered : Hampton, Va. ; 
Berea, Ky ; Talladega, Ala. ; Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville. Tenn.: Tougaloo, Miss.; New Orleans, La,, 
and Austin, Tex.— 8. Graded or Normal Schools : Wilmington, N . 0. j Charles tOD, Greenwood, S. C . ; 
Savannah, Macon, Atlanta, Ga.: Montgomery, Mobile, Athens, Selma, Ala.; Memphis, TeniL— 
11. Other Schools, 38. Total, 5^. 

Teachers, Missionaries and Assistants.— Among the Freedmen, 336 ; among the Chinese, 
31 : among the Indians. 6 ; in Africa. 16. Total. 389. Students.— In theology. 72 ; law, 28 ; in 
college course, 104 ; in other studies, 0,404. Total, 9,608. Scholars taught by former pupils 
of our schools, estimated at 150,000. Indians under the care of the Association, 13,000. 

WANTS. 
# 1. A steady increase of regular income to keep pace with the growing work. This increase 
can only be reached by regular and larger contributions from the churches, the feeble as 
well as the strong* 

2. Additional Buildings for our higher educational institutions, to accommodate the increas- 
ing number of students ; Meeting Houses for the new churches we are organizing ; more Minis- 
ters, cultured and pious, for these churches. 

3. Help for Young Men, to be educated as ministers here and missionaries to Africa— a pressing 
want. 






HORSFORD'S 

ACID PHOSPHATE. 

(LIQUID.) 

FOR DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION, NERVOUSNESS, DI- 
MINISHED VITALITY, URINARY 
DIFFICULTIES, ETU. 

PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE DIRECTION OF 

Prof. K. If. Hertford, of Cambridge, 

Mas*. 

There seems to be no difference of opinion in 
high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever been 
offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 

It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action *ill harmonise with such stimulants 
as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving farther 
particulars mailed free on application. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 

BTJUTOBD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I., 

AND FOR 8ALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 



THE ESTEY ORGAN 

will deserve the reputation of former years 
by the continued addition of all the embel- 
lishments and improvements that costly and 
skilled artisans can produce. 

Illustrated Catalogues, with elegant and 
varied styles, sent free to all applicants. 

J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 



COMFORT FOR THE SICK. 

QUITE 3ST !H3 "W- 

THE SCRIPTURE AND 80NG COMFORTER.— A new selection of verses and hymns for each 

day in the month. This selection of words of warning and supplication and precept and promise 

will be a very desirable companion. Large folio sheets, with text in large type, bound in book form 

to hang upon the wall, and so arranged as to be changed every day in the month. Price, 75 cents. 

THE OTHER "SILENT COMFORTERS" ARE: 

THE SILENT COMFORTER NO. 1.— For every household, for tents, hospitals or the sick- 
chamber, school-room, etc. Large folio sheets, which are arranged as in the Scripture and Song 
Comforter. Price, 75 cents. 

THE SILENT COMFORTER NO. 2; or The Green Pastures. —Being select verses containing 
prophecy and promise and solace and comfort. Price, 75 cents. 

THE SILENT COMFORTER NO. 3— From the Psalms.— Prepared in a similar manner to the 
above, but with texts taken solely from the Psalms. Price, 75 cents. 

These Comforters relieve the anxious in their distress, and cheer those that are drooping and 
bowed down. To all they are the sweet messengers of peace and hope. 

THE A1ERICAH SUIDAY-SCHOOL UIJOI, 1,122 CiwM Street, Philadelphia. 10 Me How, lew Tort 
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A Portable Electric Lighter. 



(Scientific American, New York. Dec. 16; 1882.) 

A. Portable Electric Lighter for $5 Is beiog ex- 
tensively sold by. the Portable Electric Light Co., 
of 22 Water street, Boston. It is an economical 
and safe apparatus for lighting for home and 
business purposes. % 



EUROPE!!! 

Cook's Grand Excursions leave New York 
April 2ttth, June 1st, June 18th and June 30th, 18S8. 
Passage Tickets by all Atlantic Steamers. 
Special facilities for securing good bertha. Tour- 
ist Tickets for individual travelers In Europe, 
by all routes, at reduced rates. 

Cook'n Excursionist^ with Maps and full par- 
ticulars, by mall 10 cents. Address 
THOS. COOK «fc SON, 261 Broadway, N.T. 



PEARLS 



IN 
THE 



MOUTH 



Beauty and Fragance 

Are communicated to the mouth by 

sozodont 

which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums 
rosy, and the breath sweet. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable adjunct 
of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar from 
the teeth, without injuring the enamel. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 

EVERYWHERE. 



MANUAL OF 

IEOLEW0RK, 

Embroidery, Knitting/ 

CROCHETING, 

.ACK MAKING, dec. 

This is a book of over 100 
iges, giving plain and Intelligent 
rections for doing all kinds of 
tin and fancy needlework In- 
adlngthe various klndg of artls- 
! Embroidery, Knitting. Netting 
ittln. Crocheting, Lace Making, 
irned Net Work, Ac. It Is pro- 
sely illustrated with cats and 
agrams showing how the various 
tches are made and is so plain 
d practical that it cannot fall to 
slst ladles in their ordinarr sew- 
g, and will also enable them to 
the most Artistle Embroidery and 
make many articles for home 
d personal adornment for them- 
Ives and friends. 
-v Sonth Kensington, Aratcne and 

other new kinds of Needlework are fully Illustrated and ex- 

filained, and directions given for making many Fancy articles 
ncludlng Table and Chair Scarfs, Piano Covers, Mantle and 
Window Lambrequins, Draperies, Ac. Directions are also 
given for Knitting and Crocheting many useful and fancy 
articles. The chapter on Lace Making, will enable many ladles 
to make such desirable articles in Honiton and Point Lace 
as Collars, Collarettes, Tie Ends, Jabots Edgings. Handker- 
chief Borders, Corners, Ac, that will rival in beauty the most 
expensive lace. Mac ram e Lace is also illustrated and ex- 
plained as well as Darned net, Outline work, Rug Making Ac. 
We send this book post-paid for 85 Cents; Four for $1.00 
Get three of your friends to send with you and obtain Your 

WA B00K OF 100 CHOICE EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, 

For Borders. Corners, Centers Ac, for Tidies, Rugs, Mats 

Table Covers, Lambrequins, 811ppers, D'Oylles, Ac, post-paid 

25 Csnts ; Four for 75 Cents. The above two book s for 50 Cts 

PATTEN PUBLISHING CO., 47 Barclay Street, New York 



7 PER CENT. TO 8 PER CENT. 

Interest Net to Investors 

Ii lint Knew Buds 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 

In Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota, 

SECURED BY 

ORMSBY BROS. & CO., 

BACKERS, LOAN AND LAND 
BROKERS, 

EMMET8BURG, IOWA. 

mam ul Qmlui AnwM n iwuctuw. 
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Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 

T. DB WITT TALMAGHB, Editor. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 



BftTABLISmSD THIHTT TEAB8. 




FRANK LESLIE'S SUNDAY MAGAZUIJB, 
&&, 55, 57 Park Place, N. Y. 

PAYSONS 

INDELIBLE INK, 

FOR MARKING ANY FABRIC WITH A 

COMMON PEN, WITHOUT A 

PREPARATION. 



it still stands unii?aled alter 50 years' test. 

THE SIMPLEST AND BEST, 

Sales now greater than ever before. 

This Ink received the Diploma and Medal 
at Centennial over all rivals. 

Report of Judges : " For simplicity of ap- 
plication and indelibility. n 

INQUIRE FOR 

PAYSON'S COMBINATION ! ! ! 

Sold by all Druggists, Stationers and 
News Agents, and by many Fancy Goods 
and Furnishing Houses. 



Cmtmiogw frtt on Application* 

Address tlie Company eittiOT at 
BOSTON, MASS., 531 Tremont Street; 
LONDON, ENG., 57 Holborn Viaduct; 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., 817 Main Street; 
ATLANTA, GA., 37 Whitehall Street; 
Or, DEFIANCE, O. 

OVER 96,000 SOLD. 



\ 



For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil. 

For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 

A nil also for cheapness 'tis yet unsurpassed. 

And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 

Of all imitations 'tis well to beware; 
The half risen sun every package should bear; 
For this is the " trade mark " the MORSE BROS, 
use, 

are permitted the mark to abuse. 
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CHEAPEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 



once for a sample copy. Tou can 
leisure time evenings. As to our re 
company In this city. Address 



WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 12tt Nassau Street, New York. 

? HUNTING, CASE 



> 



To any person who will send us 
an order for 

flC NEW AMERICAN 

IJ DICTIONARIES 

At One Dollar Eaoh. 
Any person can readily secure 
Fifteen subscribers in one or 
two hours, or in a single even- 
ing. If you want a good SOLID 
COIN SILVER WATCH, and 
IOUT MONEY, you can easily do so. 
t for a sample copy of the NEW 
NARY, and see how easily you can 
rEEN. 

p a club yourself, will you kindly 
vhom you think would like to get 
sited catalogue free. Send money 
. Money Order. Send all orders to 

WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 

World Manufacturing Co.: Nov. 21, 1888. 

Find inclosed $80 for 80 New American Dictionaries and the Ladies' Solid Gold Watch I secured 
Thirty Subscribers in one day, and have several more promised. Every one likes the Dictionary, and all 
I have seen have subscribed. Miss Laura Coil, Annapolis, Mo. 

Office of the Auditor ok the Treasury, Post-Office Department, ) 
Washington, D. C, Jan. 20, 1883. s 
World Manufacturing Co.: 

The New American Dictionary ordered Jan. 15 at hand. I obtained fourteen subscribers in about as 
many minutes last Saturday, and find the Post-Office Department is a good field to work in. The book 
proves to be Just the thing for office use I have many more promised, and will send another larger 
order. Send the Silver Watch as premium for this club. Respectfully, Robert H. Wood. 

Hundreds of Testimonials like the above. 
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THE 



American Missionary. 

Vol. XXXVII. MAY, 1883. No. 5. 



We place before our readers in this issue of our magazine a considerable 
number of communications on the subject of temperance. We believe, 
our missionaries are in the best possible position to reach not only the 
children but adults, and to train them in habits of virtue and sobriety. 
We have from the first put great stress on the importance of abstinence 
from the use of alcoholic drinks and tobacco, and the encouraging 
reports given herewith indicate the success we have achieved. We 
publish also a concert exercise relating chiefly to temperance work in 
the missions of the A. M. A. It is our purpose to issue this in an eight- 
page circular which will contain the recitations in full, and the words 
and music of the Jubilee song known as Rise and Shine, The circular 
will be illustrated with cuts. Further particulars are given in connection 
with the concert exercise on another page. 



BUREAU OF WOMAN'S WORK. 



It has become an axiom in missionary work that no race can be lifted 
out of ignorance and degradation except as its women are elevated. One of 
the marked features of this age in mission work is the clearness with which 
this is seen and the enthusiastic and successful efforts put forth by the noble 
women of the churches in this behalf. It is not merely the money which 
these efforts bring to the missionary societies, but the zeal for the conver- 
sion of the world infused by them into the church and the home. The 
Christian mother catches the enthusiasm, and the children feel its inspira- 
tion. Missionary education becomes the life-work in the family. 

The American Missionary Association has from the outset realized the 
indispensable need of the elevation of woman in its work in the South, 
among the Indians, and, as far as possible, among the Chinese at the Westt 
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Its workers, largely women, have been specially adapted to it. The lady 
teachers have reached not merely the girls in their schools, but the mothers in 
their homes. The lady missionaries have labored for the purification 
of the home through direct visits, in mothers' meetings, in industrial work 
taught to the girls, in the Sunday-school, and in temperance work. We 
have become so impressed with the importance and success of this part of 
our work that we are constrained to give it a broader basis and a more 
thorough organization. Our aim is not only to do more work for 
woman, but to give the Christian ladies of the North and West more 
full information as to the way in which they can co-operate with us. We 
wish to show that not only in varied ways, but with small sums ©f money 
they can reach the women for whom we labor. 

To attain these results the Executive Committee of the A. M. A. has 
organized a Bureau of Woman's Work. The object is : 

1. To give information to the ladies in the churches of the variety of 
work now sustained by the Association, and to assist in devising plans of 
help. 

2. To promote correspondence with churches, Sabbath -schools, mis- 
sionary societies, or individuals, who will undertake work of a special 
character, such as the support of missionaries, aiding of students, supply- 
ing clothing, furnishing goods, and meeting other wants on mission 
ground. 

3. To send to the Churches, Conferences or Associations desiring it 
some of our experienced and intelligent lady missionaries, who can address 
them giving fuller details of our methods. 

We believe that such a Bureau will meet a felt want and be welcomed 
by the earnest Christian women of the country. The selection of the head 
of the Bureau will be made and announced soon, and in the meantime 
inquiries can be addressed to Bureau of Woman's Work, American Mis- 
sionary Association, 56 Reade street, New York. 



The Mozart Society of Fisk University tendered a complimentary 
concert to the members of the Tennessee Legislature. The invitation 
was accepted ; and on the evening of March 15, the members with their 
ladies, and other friends to the number of three or four hundred, filled the 
University chapel. The concert was excellent, and the guests were deeply 
impressed. Complimentary speeches were made at the close by the 
Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate ; and both houses 
afterwards passed a resolution of thanks. One member sought an intro- 
duction to President Cravath after the concert, saying, " This evening, 
marks an era in my life. You have converted me on the negro question." 
Much credit is due to the Mozart Society and to Prof. Spence for the 
manner in which the whole entertainment was rendered. 
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At out last annual meeting, held in Cleveland, a committee was ap- 
pointed to report amendments to the Constitution of this Association. 
The Committee consisted of Hon. Wm. B. Washburn, Rev. G. M. Boyn- 
ton, A. L. Williston, Esq., Rev. W. T. Eustis, D.D., Rev. A. H. Plumb, 
D.D., of Mass., Austin Abbott, Esq., John H. Washburn, Esq., of New 
York, Jacob L. Halsey, of New Jersey, Rev. L. W. Bacon, D.D., Rev. 
L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., of Conn., Rev. C. T. Collins, of Ohio, Rev* A. 
H. Ross, of Mich., Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., of Illinois. Feb. 21, the 
above Committee met at the rooms of this Association, all the members 
being present except Drs. Noble and Chamberlain, who were detained by 
sickness in their households. 

After protracted discussion and the earnest advocacy of various views, 
the Committee unanimously agreed to report a draft of a Constitution, 
which we give elsewhere in this number of the Missionary. The Com- 
mittee will submit the Proposed Constitution to the different State Con- 
ferences and Associations for action in accordance with the instructions 
given at the annual meeting. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

AFRICA. 

— There is thought of founding at Natal an industrial and agricultural 
school for the natives. 

— Efforts are being*made for the erection of a machine for the manufac- 
ture of fire-water at Bailunda, West Central Africa. Christians ! which 
shall the poor negro have first, strong drink or the gospel ? 

— The missionaries of the Livingstone Inland Mission have multiplied 
their stations along the lower Congo. Invited by several chiefs along the 
left bank of the river, they have founded one at Kiinorie, another upon 
the same river and on the other side of the Loukoungou. 

— Mr. C. Gregory has started to explore the regions east of Abyssinia. 
From Khartoum he went up upon the Abyssinian plateau, from whence he 
descended toward the territory inhabited by the Afars and traversed by 
the Gualima and the Melli rivers, flowing from the Haowasch. 

— A society has been established at London under the title of the Congo 
and Central African Company, with a capital of 250,000 livres sterling, to 
traffic along the western side of Africa, especially upon the Congo, using 
the road constructed by Stanley. 

— A letter from Cairo announces that Mr. Wissmann had arrived in that 
city the first of January. Betweep the lake Moucambe and Nyangoue*, 
he passed through the territory of a tribe of dwarf negroes. From lake 
Tanganyika to Zanzibar, his journey was made without great difficulty, 
owing to the aid given by Mirambo. # 
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THE CHINESE. 

— The Methodist Episcopal Church has founded a university at Japan,, 
through the liberality of Rev. Mr. Goucher, of Baltimore. The Theolog- 
ical Seminary has been removed from Yokohama to Tokio, and incorpo- 
rated with it. 

— The Presbyterian Board is about to open a new mission in China, in 
the province of Shautung. It will be located at Wei Hein, a city midway 
between Tsinan and Tungchon. There will be three laborers. There 
are now forty missionaries of all denominations in the province, among a 
population of 30,000,000. 

— An Anti-Opium Prayer Union has been formed in Great Britain, of 
which the members residing in different parts covenant to pray at least 
once a week, on Thursdays, for the overthrow of the appalling and ac- 
cursed opium trade in China and elsewhere. 

— Of the Chinese students at Yale ordered home two years ago, Mum Yew 
Chung, who was coxswain of the crew of 1881, is in the office of the United 
States Consul-General at Shanghai ; Wong is in partnership with Spencer 
Laisim, of the class of 1879, they having opened a translating agency -> 
Chang, of the class of '83, is at leisure, and desirous of returning to 
America ; and Low, of the class of '84, is married to a daughter of a mer- * 
chant prince, and is likely to attain official honors. Tsoy Sin Kee is also 
married. 

THE INDIANS. 

— The rightful residents of the Indian Territory have forwarded to 
Washington a list of 2,400 names of intruders. 

— Martin B. Lewis, a missionary of the Sunday-School Union, writes that 
on a recent Sunday at the Sisseton Reservation, half of the children at the 
Sunday-school came without shoes, their feet being sewed up in cloth ;. 
yet they were happy. A woman walked four and a half miles when the 
mercury was ten degrees below zero to make arrangements about organiz- 
ing a school at her house. She had been five years in a family of eight 
without hearing a sermon or a prayer, and asserted that she could no 
longer live as a heathen. 



BENEFACTIONS. 



The will of Mr. Peter Ballentine contains a bequest of $5,000 to Rut- 
gers College. 

Alida V. R Constable bequeathed $4,000 to Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. 

Miss Mary Blake, of Kingston, N. H., has'made^a bequest of $10,000 
to Tufts College. 

Mr. A. E. Kent, of San Francisco, a member of the class of '53, has 
given $6^,000 to Yale College. 
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Mr. Henry Winkley has added $10,000 to his previous gifts to Andover 
Theological Seminary, making $60,000 in all. 

Hon. Frederick Billings, of Woodstock, Vt., has given $75,000 to Ver- 
mont University for a library building. 

The late S. L. Crocker, of Taunton, Mass., bequeathed $5,000 to Brown 
University to endow a scholarship to be called " Caroline Crocker." 

By the will of the late Henry Seybert, the University of Pennsylvania 
is to receive $120,000 for the endowment of a chair of mental and moral 
philosophy and the endowment of a ward in the wing for chronic dis- 
eases. 

The Committee on Education and Labor made a unanimous report 
last winter to Congress that the people of the Southern States are absolutely 
unable to provide the means necessary for sustaining sufficient public 
schools without assistance. The A. M. A. has long recognized this fact. 
Endowments for its schools and others similar to them, whose object is to 
raise up Christian teachers, would assure assistance of the most helpful 
and enduring character. 



ANNIVERSARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



Berea College, Berea, Ky. — Baccalaureate Sermon, June 17; examination and 
anniversary exercises, June 14 to 20; Commencement, June 20. 

Hampton N. and A. Institute, Hampton, Va. —Examinations will be conducted 
May 21, 22, 23; Trustees' Meeting, Wednesday, the 23d, and Anniversary, Thursday, 
the 24th. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. —The annual examinations will be conducted 
by the State Board of Examiners, June 11, 12, 13; Commencement, June 14. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.— Baccalaureate Sermon, May 20; examinations. 
May 21, 22, 23 ; Commencement exercises, May 24. 

Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss. — Baccalaureate Sermon, May 27; examina- 
tions and Commencement exercises through the week. 

Straight University, New Orleans, La. — Baccalaureate Sermon, Sunday, May 
27; Anniversary of Alumni, May 28; Commencement exercises, May 29. 

Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. — Baccalaureate Sermon by President H. S. 
DeForest, D.D., Sunday morning, May 27; missionary' sermon, Sunday evening ; 
examinations. Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday; address by Rev. C. L. Wood- 
worth, of Boston, Wednesday afternoon ; closing exercises, Thursday. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. — The Theological Department will hold 
its Anniversary in the Fourth Presbyterian church on Ninth street, on Friday eve- 
ning, May 4, when seven young men will graduate and make addresses, and will 
be addressed by Rev. William A. Bartlett, D.D. 

Le Moyne School, Memphis, Tenn. — Sermon, Sunday, May 20 ; Anniversary exer- 
cises, May 22, 23 and 24. 

Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C. — Sermon, Sunday, June 24, by Rev. A. G. 
Townsend, class of '72; Monday, June 25, Children's Day; Wednesday, June 27, 
Address by Rev. C. C. Scott, class of '72 ; Friday, June 29, Graduating exercises. 

Beach Institute, Savannah, Ga.— Sermon, Sunday, May 27 ; Anniversary exer- 
cises from May 23 to May 30. 

/Google 
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Storrs School, Atlanta, Ga.— Examinations, June 12 and 18; Exhibition, Friday 
night, June" 15. • 

Wilmington, N. C— Examinations, May 24, 25 and 28 ; closing exercises, Tues- 
day evening, May 29. 

Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, S. C.— Examinations, June 25, 26 and 27 ; 
closing exercises, Thursday, June 28. 

Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala.— Examinations, May 8, 9, 10, 11 ; public oral 
examinations, May 23, 24, 25 ; closing exhibition, Friday evening, May 25. 

Lewis High School, Macon, Ga.— Annual Address to the students by Rev. J. W. 
Burke, of Macon, Tuesday evening, May 29 ; closing exhibition, Thursday after- 
noon, May 31 ; closing concert, Thursday evening, May 81. 



ALABAMA CONFERENCE. 

BY FRB8 H. 8. DB FOREST, D.D. 

The Cong. S. S. Association held its fourth, and the State Conference its 
eighth, annual meeting in the chapel at Talladega from the 23d to the 28th of 
March. This body, hereafter to be known as the Congregational Association of 
Alabama, numbers thirteen Churches, two in the northern part of the State being 
associated with the Central South Conference of Tennessee. Seven of these 
fifteen Alabama churches have grown out of Talladega College. Naturally the 
desire to see the mother church was strong, and more than eighty delegates and 
guests were in attendance. From beyond the State, we had Supt. Roy, Rev. A. E. 
Dunning of Boston and Mrs. A. S. Steele of Chattanooga, to each of whom the 
Conference is indebted for efficient help. Sec. Dunning, the first of all our society 
secretaries to visit the body, preached a sermon before the Sunday-school ALSSocia- 
tion good enough and fervid enough to direct much of the thought of the four 
days that followed. His theme was " The Holy Ghost the Source of Power," and 
while much in these meetings was delightful, nothing gave such hallowed 
experiences or left such tender memories as the manifest presence of God. Some 
thought they were breathing a revival atmosphere, and one, it is hoped, who 
took that occasion to visit a daughter in college, will regard Talladega as the 
Damascus gate. Other sermons were by Rev. R. C. Bedford of Montgomery, 
by Rev. O. D. Crawford of Mobile, before the sacrament, and by Dr. Roy at the 
ordination of Rev. J. R. Sims, of Shelby Iron Works, one of the sons of this theo- 
logical department and Church. These sermons were spoken and not read. The 
aim of the preachers was evidently to do good on the spot and at that time. 
There was little talk about the new light, but a profound conviction that in these 
dark places there is need of the light of the Gospel. The programme had been 
prepared with a practical intent. Different phases of the Sunday-school work 
took the strength of the first day. One evening was given to the Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society and the American Missionary Association, when the 
speakers were Sec. Dunning and Dr. Roy, Another evening was devoted to 
missions, home and foreign. The addresses were by Rev. A. W. Curtis and 
Rev. C. B. Curtis, who have a brother in the foreign field, and one of whom was 
a home missionary before coming South. 

Such themes as Giving and Worship, Through what Societies — not less than 
seven it was claimed, Is our Worship too Formal and Unimpassioned, Temperance 
Economy and Industrial Education, were well presented and discussed. Prof. 
Ellis read a very suggestive paper on the Reciprocal Relation of the College to the 
Churches of Alabama. The recommendations of this paper were indorsed by 
special resolutions, and it is evident that Talladega College, first and foremost 
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among the schools open to Freedmen in Alabama, was never more strongly in- 
trenched in the love of the brethren than now. Two hundred and ninety pupils 
have been in attendance during the last year, and new buildings and appliances 
are called for. Many and tender references were made to Prof. Andrews, tem- 
porarily absent from ill-health, and he was a dull observer who could attend these 
meetings, look upon these ministers, delegates, students and graduates of the 
College, hear their words and drink their spirit, and not feel that work in these 
reconstructing States is as heroic, as hopeful, as imperative as any done in the 
great vineyard of the Lord. 



LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting at New Iberia, La. 

BT REV. W. 8. ALEXANDER, D.D. 

This is the seventh annual meeting of this association I have attended, and I am 
glad to be able to say that for sustained interest, for vigorous thought expressed in 
the discussions, and for wise planning for the future, the meeting of this year 
outranks the previous ones. This is as it should be. It shows a degree of study 
and fidelity on the part of the ministers which promises well for the churches. 

We are always glad to come to this beautiful Teche country. These broad 
prairies are fertile as a garden. The soil is so easy of cultivation, and yields such 
abundant harvests, and its market value is so low, that it is within the power of 
every industrious man to be a " proprietor of the soil," and to own his homestead. 
That is what the colored people are doing in this garden district of the State, and 
it tells upon the character of the people and the respect which they claim from the 
community. 

It has been a year of quiet growth in most of the churches. Central Church of 
New Orleans reports the largest accession, 46, of whom 40 came on profession of 
faith — the ingathering of the revival of last winter. Some of the churches have 
been repaired and beautified ; debts have been paid off, or greatly reduced ; 
disturbing elements have been eliminated, and the way opened for a larger and 
more healthful growth in the coming year. 

One new church has been organized at Belle Place, near New Iberia, and by the 
timely help of the A. M. A. will soon put up a tasteful chapel, and will become, we 
hope, the center of religious influence for a large colored population. Mr. Samson, 
the white planter, encourages the enterprise by kind words and generous donations. 

There are other open doors which we should enter at once. We can hear the 
word of command : " Go up and possess the land." How much good a little 
financial aid would do just now in the beginning of church enterprises, which, by 
God's help, would grow into important centers of good for the race. 

I believe so thoroughly in the comity of churches, that where the field is 
already occupied by other churches, and vigorously cultivated by them, and the 
religious needs of the people are met, I would not favor the establishment of 
another church, though its creed and polity were more to our inclination. But 
the field is so broad, and the destitution so great, that there is room for the 
expenditure of the largest sympathy and the most vigorous efibrt toward church 
enlargement. This missionary spirit was felt by the Association, and the session 
of most tender interest was the last, when the broad subject of missions was pre- 
sented by eight speakers selected by the business committee. The meeting had a 
glow to it that was refreshing. Every one seemed to catch the inspiration and to 
respond heartily to it. 

Our field agent, Dr. Roy, always welcome, and always charged with just the 
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message which these churches and brethren need, brought to us again this year, 
vigorous words, wise counsels, and the kindest, most sympathetic spirit. Our 
association would hardly seem complete without him. 

Thus another year of effort, of struggle and of self-denial for Christ, has left its 
record upon the churches, and has, we trust, made a record in heaven, which we 
shall be willing to meet. 



CONCERT EXERCISE. 

[This Concert Exercise will be enlarged and published in separate form, and supplied 
gratuitously to any who may wish it for concert purposes, on application to Rev. G. D. 
Pike, 56 Reade street, New York.] 

TEMPERANCE WORK IN MISSIONS OF A. M. A. 

Singing. " Dare to do right. Dare to be true." 

Responsive Readings. * 

Leader. " Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee 
when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation, lest ye die ; it shall be a statute 
forever throughout your generations." Lev. 10 : 9.. 

Girls. And the angel of the Lord said to the mother of Sampson : " Thou shalt 
bear a son. Beware and drink not wine nor strong drink ; for the child shall be a 
Nazarite unto God to the day of his death." Judges 13 : 3, 4, 7. 

Boys. "We will drink no wine, for Jonadab, the son of Rachab, our 
father, commanded us, saying, ye shall drink no wine, neither ye nor your 
sons forever." Jer. 35 : 6. 

Leader. "It is not for kings to drink wine, nor for princes strong drink." 
Prov. 31:4. 

Girls. " Lest they drink and forget law and pervert the judgment of any of the 
afflicted." Prov. 31 : 5. 

Boys. "Blessed art thou, O land, when thy king is the son of nobles, and thy 
princes eat in due season, for strength and not for drunkenness." Eccl. 10 : 17. 

Leader. "They shall not drink wine with a song ; strong drink shall be bitter 
to them that drink it." Isa. 24 : 9. 

Girls. " For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty; and drowsi- 
ness shall clothe a man with rags." Prov. 23 : 21. 

Boys. " Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, 
shall inherit the kingdom of God." I Cor. 6 : 10. 

Leader. " Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow ? who hath contentions ? who hath 
babblings? who hath wounds without cause? who hath redness of eyes?" Prov. 
23 : 29. 

Girls. ** They that tarry long at the wine ; they that go to seek mixed wine." 
Prov. 23 : 30. 

Boys. "At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder." Prov. 
23:32, 

Leader. " But now I have written unto you, not to keep company, if any man 
that is called a bf other be an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard ; with such a one, 
no, not to eat." I Cor. 5 : 11. 

Girls. " Restore such an one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted." Gal. 6 : 1. 

Boys. " Young men likewise, exhort to be sober minded." Titus 2 : 6. 

Leader. " And every man that striveth for the mastery, is temperate in all 
thing*." I Cor. 9:25. 
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Girls. " Therefore let us not sleep as do others ; but let us watch and be sober." 
I Thes. 5 : 6. 

Boys. " For they that sleep, sleep in the night ; and they that be drunken, are 
drunken in the night." I Thes. 5 : 7. 

Leader. " Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God." 1 Cor. 10 : 81. 

Prayer. 

Singing. 

POSITION SUSTAINED BT A. M. A. 

Leader. What has been the attitude of the American Missionary Association 
since its organization in 1846 on the temperance question ? 

Girls. It has always taken a decided stand against the use and the sale of intoxi- 
cating drink. 

Boys. Its missionaries have been instructed to advocate the cause of temper- 
ance, and to organize societies to promote total abstinence from the use of alco- 
holic drink. 

Leader. Does the Association assist missionaries, or students, who refuse to ab- 
stain from the use of ardent spirits? 

Girls. It is the rule of the Society in its work among the Indians, the Chinese 
in America, and the Negroes at the South, to employ only those who have 
good habits and settled convictions on all moral subjects, including that of 
temperance. 

Boys. In its collegiate and normal schools, where there are large numbers 
of boarding students, all are required to observe habits of total abstinence. 

TEMPERANCE WORK AMONG INDIANS. 

Leader. Have the Indians been subject to peculiar temptations to intemper- 
ance? 

Girls. Yes. On many of the reservations, our agents complain that whiskey 
is a great curse. At the Leech Lake Agency, six Indians were killed in drunken 
quarrels among themselves in six months. 

Boys. Rev. Myron Eells, of Washington Territory, says he convicted quite a 
number of persons for selling liquor to the Indians, which aroused the fierce 
opposition of the whiskey ring, which had done its utmost to prevent his 
success. 

Leader. What has resulted from efforts for their reformation? 

Girls. So much was accomplished by Rev. Mr. Spees and his wife at Red Lake, 
that not a drunken Indian had been seen for many weeks. 

Boys. At the Skokomish Agency, about 130 Indians took the temperance 
pledge. Since then those who came under the influence of the missionary aban- 
doned the use of strong drink. The opposition, however, by the liquor sellers was 
such that they burned seven Indian houses by way of retaliation. 

Leader. Do Indian youth readily accept temperance principles when brought 
into the training schools of the Association? 

Girls. They do. Those brought to Hampton by Capt. Pratt gave up their 
tobacco and whiskey during the first year, held prayer meetings together, and 
pursued the industrial occupations required by the school without serious objec- 
tion* 

Boys. At the Green Bay Agency, within a few years, a great work has been 
done in the way of temperance reform, so that Mr. Wheeler, the missionary 
on the ground, says that a more temperate community of its size cannot probably 
be found in the State of Wisconsin. 

Singing. 
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Address on the Work of the Association among Indians. 
[See April American Missionary for 1888.] 

TEMPERANCE WORK AMONG THE CHINESE. 

Leader. Are the Chinese on the Pacific Coast exposed to temptations tojin- 
temperance ? 

Girls. Gen. C. H. Howard, writing from Sacramento, says: At their groceries, 
liquors are always to be found. The older persons have a prevalent habit of con- 
stantly smoking opium when in from their work. 

Boys. The increase of traffic in opium in the United States has been very great 
during the past twenty years, which is no doubt partly accounted for from the 
presence of the Chinese. 

Leader. Do Christian influences make the Chinamen better? 

Girls. At an annual festival in Sacramento, a converted Chinaman said 
of the converts among his countrymen: "Oh yes, all much better 
men, do not steal, do not gamble, do not do any bad, 
no opium, some not even smoke cigars. We can tell, all other Chinairen watch 
Christian Chinamen. When he is converted and believes truth, it makes him good 
inside. He don't want to go wrong anymore. If all Chinamen be Christians then 
no more trouble about * must go.' " 

Boys. Among the 2,567 Chinese students in the schools of the American Mis- 
sionary Association last year, religious work was very encouraging. About one in 
ten of those who came under the influence of the society are converted. These 
abandon their evil habits as readily as converts among other races. 

Recitation. By a little girl. " Washee Washee." 

[See January Missionary, 1883.1 

TEMPERANCE WORK AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE OP THE SOUTH. 

Leader. Are temptations to intemperance common among the colored people ? 

Girls. Yes. More so now, than in the days of slavery. When slaves, it was 
not for the interest of their masters to furnish them strong drink as a bever- 
age, and the Negroes had but little opportunity or money to purchase it for them- 
selves. 

Boys. They now have the privilege of working for wages, and most of the 
grocery stores as well as the saloons keep liquor, and are glad to get the Negro's 
money for it. 

Leader. Are there not laws in the different Southern States, prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating drinks to minors and to drunken persons ? 

Girls. There are in quite a number of those States, but these laws are not often 
enforced. 

Boys. In some States they have local option laws in which the counties can 
vote prohibition, and when temperance measures are carried it is largely the result 
of Negro votes. 

Leader. Has the American Missionary Association found an open door for tem- 
perance work in its missions South ? 

Girls, It has. Some years the pupils in attendance have numbered 40,000, 
among whom were persons of all ages. 

Boys. Not unfrequently'the enthusiasm for establishing temperance societies 
has been very great. Middle-aged and gray-haired men and women have eagerly 
sought to enter the Bands of Hope established by the children, and when admitted 
have been lifted up from their vices and advanced in sobriety and useful- 
ness. 

Leader. Can you give some statements relating to the work in particular mis 
sions? 
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Girls. At Talladega, Ala., they have a Union Temperance Society, which holds 
monthly meetings full of interest. All the Sunday-school and all the College 
students are members. They keep the work lively among all their mission 
schools. 

Boys. At Marion, Ala., there is a regular temperance catechising in the day- 
school against rum and tobacco, also in three mission Sunday-schools. For 
several weeks before Christmas, mass meetings are held in different churches, at 
which addresses are made on the subject. 

Leader. Are the churches of the Association committed to the cause of tem- 
perance? 

Girls. They are. Many of the churches have distinctive rules, requiring absti- 
nence from the use as a beverage of intoxicating drinks, and forbidding the selling 
of such. 

Boys. The churches and conferences of the Association are practically temper- 
ance societies. They hold temperance as an article of their faith and undertake 
to exercise discipline on that principle. 

Leader. Are they peculiar in their treatment of the subject of temperance? 

Girls. They differ from many churches South in this particular. A pastor in 
Savannah writes : "No one can tell the importance of these Congregational 
organizations here except those on the ground. Our church has taken an open 
bold stand against liquor drinking and liquor traffic. Our little temperance so- 
ciety has become a power in the city and surrounding country. It has provoked 
others to good works. Two other societies have been organized in the city and one 
at Belmont." 

Boys. At Childersburg, Ala., Rev. A. Jones had his church burned after giving 
a temperance lecture, but instead of surrendering, his people have rallied and they 
are building better than before. 

Leader. What has been the success of the work for temperance in the Sunday- 
schools of the Association? 

Girls. Among the 7,000 scholars in the Sunday-schools, a very encouraging 
work has been carried on year by year. Bands of Hope have been organized and 
temperance gatherings held and pledges signed by a very large number of 
children. 

Boys. Mr. Curtis writes from Alabama as follows : " Temperance at Anniston 
booming. The whole country thoroughly aroused. Temperance taught in the 
Sunday-school. Band of Hope meetings, temperance prayer-meetings and mass 
meetings with lectures and discussions." 

Leader. Do those who go forth from the schools of the Association to teach and 
preach promote the cause of temperance ? 

Girls. They do. Over 160 who were converted to the cause of temperance 
while at Tougaloo, Miss., signed the pledge and did temperance work in connec- 
tion with the teaching in the common schools, and in various other ways. 

Boys. During a single year the total number of signers to the pledge obtained 
by the students connected with one of the institutions of the Association was 1,900. 
The teachers sent forth from the normal classes exert great influence, not only in 
the schools where they give instruction, but also among their friends and neigh- 
bors in the localities where they carry on their work. 

Singing. - 

Recitation by a little girl. " Question of Color ;" 

[See American Missionary for October, 1888.] 

Address on Temperance Work of the A. M. A* 

[See American Missionary, May, 188a] 
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THINGS NEEDFUL. 

Leader. What is needful in order that the American Missionary Association 
may succeed in its great work among the Indians, Chinese and Negroes ? 

Girls. Above all things it is desirable that those in its schools should give their 
hearts to the Lord Jesus Christ, in order that they may have a great teacher 
and helper to guide and assist them in all their efforts for the practice of 
Christian virtues. 

Boys. They need also a larger number of well educated missionaries to go 
among them to instruct and encourage them in all that pertains to right living. 

Leader. What two things can all those who have taken a part in this Concert 
Exercise do to assist the American Missionary Association ? 

Girls. Every one can pray that the Lord will send forth laborers and pour out 
his Holy Spirit upon the schools and churches established for the Indians, Chi- 
nese and Negroes in America. 

Boys. Each one can contribute money for the support of missionaries and to 
help those who are studying to become teachers and ministers among three great 
races represented in the work of the Association. 

Recitation by boy. " Missionary Music. 19 

[See American Missionary, Feb., 1883.] 

Singing. Jubilee Song, "Rise and Shine." 

Collection. 

Prayer. 

Benediction. 



TEMPERANCE WORK IN CHURCHES. 

BY REV. JOB. B. BOY, D. D. 

Our Churches, Conferences and Associations are practically temperance socie- 
ties. Many of the churches have distinctive rules requiring abstinence from the 
use as a beverage, and from the selling, of intoxicating drinks. As new churches 
are organized they are more and more inclined to start with a special, stringent 
rule. Other churches interpret, as requiring the same, the common law of their 
covenant, by which the members "promise to walk with the disciples in love, 
and denying all uugodliness and worldly lusts, to live soberly, righteously and 
godly in this present world." All hold temperance as an article of their faith, 
expect to have it faithfully preached in their pulpits, and undertake to exercise 
discipline on that principle. 

In connection with many of our churches, Bands of Hope were early organized ; 
and these have done great good in bringing up the rising generation in the way 
of sobriety. Some of these have shown great effectiveness and great tenacity of 
existence. Some have gained property and have become permanent fountains of 
blessing. 

In the old times the master's will was a prohibitory law to his slaves. When 
that law was repealed, to many liberty seemed to imply freedom to drink as much 
whiskey as they pleased. Experience has been teaching them better. The means 
used for their moral elevation have taken effect upon the prevalence of this habit. 
But still liquor drinking is the devil's best hold upon this people. And so per- 
petual vigilance is required to meet these satanic wiles, even within the precincts 
of the church. But our pastors have been faithful, and the churches have been 
ready to respond to right principle in the execution of discipline. In a rice- 
swamp region, where the whiskey shops seem to be the regular attendants of the 
old-time churches, standing hard by the same and finding the Sabbaths their best 
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days of business, our church there has no such an annex, for it furnishes no such 
patronage. 

In North Carolina, during the great canvass for prohibition in that State, one 
of our pastors was surprised to find laxity in principle and practice among his 
members on this subject. He took hold of the matter vigorously . Church meet- 
ings were held. Discussion ran high until stringent rules were enacted and the 
members brought into line to vote for the prohibitory law. When that election 
came off and the mass of the colored people shamefully joined with the enemy, 
and voted against the constitutional inhibition, our pastors and churches were 
firm and solid on the right side — our pastor at the Capital being on the State Ex- 
ecutive Committee along with the first citizens'of the State and doing valiant ser- 
vice at home and afield for the reform. 

Our Conferences and Associations, at their annual meetings, have temperance 
almost as a standing subject for discussions and for public meetings. An evening 
is often spent in ten-minute addresses. In these the laymen prove very effective 
speakers. These bodies are diligent in urging upon the churches fidelity as to the 
preaching, practice and discipline upon the subject of temperance. 



HINDRANCES. 

BT REV. DANA SHERR1LL, SAVANNAH, GA. 

The hindrance occasioned by intemperance in connection with our work, in 
church and school, differs only in intensity from similar evil found elsewhere. 
The social and spiritual atmosphere is depressing to our work, because of drinking 
habits. Total abstainers number less than ten per cent, of our population, all 
colors. A well-informed colored man assures me that not one in a hundred among 
men between 18 and 45 years of age are, in his judgment, total abstainers. 
Of arrests by our city police during the year 1882, 1,460 were for offenses 
usually arising more or less directly from drink, against 538 for all other crimes 
and 536 for drunkenness only. Drinking on our field is not yet driven to the 
dramshops, but is common in homes. A father is known to drink every day 
in the presence of his children. His name is Legion. The shops are closed in 
many country places hereaway where there is little total abstinence. The 
demijohn is all-present. The way-trains out of our city are whiskey trains. 
Of fourteen men in a car with your missionary recently, twelve drank spirits 
from one to four times in an hour. 

At present the great majority of influential people are not only not total 
abstainers, but by example and often by precept teach our colored people, who 
naturally pattern after the ruling class, that drinking is the correct thing. 
This is a sample hindrance. A promising convert was found to be giving intox- 
cating drink -to wife and children. When remonstrance was made he asked : 
"How can it be wrong when my employer, a good church member, makes me 
pass it to his guests every day?" It is needless to say that he is still outside the 
church. 

Here the general church opinion does not demand total abstinence ; in fact, 
rebels against such a doctrine. Until very recently the ministers of our colored 
churches in no case known to me would be able to enforce anything like total abstin- 
ence however earnestly they might desire so to do. This, then, is the atmosphere in 
which your agents and a very small but earnest band of fellow-helpers are attempt- 
ing to build churches and schools demanding total abstinence. An ignorant, but 
careful mother, said only a few days since : " I don't know but I must leave my 
church£and come over to you, there is no other temperance church here." This 
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after one of our usual monthly total abstinence meetings, and she added as reason, 
" I never knew drunkards could not go to heaven before." Standing, then, as our 
church has, as the only religious society refusing continued membership to drink- 
ing men and women, and that in the presence of the spirit and customs named, it 
is not strange that we have been opposed by the uninstructed as interfering with 
their liberties, and righteous over much. One at least of our small churches finds 
the " social unions" and similar societies, which are very numerous, almost break- 
ing up their Sabbath service once each month. The charm in these society meet- 
ings is the wine provided. 



THE TEMPERANCE OUTLOOK AT MEMPHIS. 

BT PROF. A. J. STEELE. 

"It was in evidence to-day that Marianna's place was going full blast all day 
Sunday last, and that it was crowded with men and boys, some of them not more 
than twelve years old, shooting dice and playing cards. The specific charges 
against him were keeping house open, selling liquor on that day, and allowing 
minors to gamble." 

The above item, taken from a late daily paper of this city, may serve to intro- 
duce my observations in the matter of temperance — or rather of intemperance — 
for the ten years of my life at Memphis. The place above referred to is promi- 
nently located, rather to one side of the business portion of the city, and almost 
literally within the very shadows of two of the largest colored churches of the 
city. If there exists now in Memphis any distinctively temperance organization 
other than the W. C. T. U. and the Band of Hope of Le Moyne Institute, I can find 
nothing of it. If the churches speak with other than very uncertain tones on the 
subject, when they speak at all, I am not aware of it. I know of but one church, 
the Second Congregational, that makes abstinence a condition of membership. 
I know of many whose members may and do drink steadily, sometimes to 
drunkenness, unmolested. If there is any practical or emphatic or systematic 
teaching in Sunday-schools in general on the subject, I have not known of it. 
Strangely enough, our strongest, most effective temperance sentiment and teach- 
ing comes through the courts, and through businessmen and interests, where in the 
majority of cases no moral responsibility or solicitude is felt or expressed in the 
matter in question. 

The legal argument and phase of the subject is the one that most readily finds a 
hearing and a following here ; this was recently shown by the marked interest 
manifested in several able addresses given on the subject by Mrs. Foster, the 
lawyer-temperance advocate of Iowa. In the South, at all events, there is no 
doubt as to the right or power of legislative bodies and courts to deal with the 
matter. By a curious mistake some years since the General Assembly of Tennes- 
see passed a law known as the " Four Mile Law," which prohibits the sale of 
liquor within four miles of any chartered institution of learning. It was sup- 
posed that the law would be of only local force, but it so happened that the State 
Constitution declared that any general act of the Legislature must be of general 
application throughout the State. Hence in time we came to realize that we had 
a very effective prohibitory law, or what amounted to that. To the everlasting 
honor of our courts it must be said that this and such other temperance legislation 
as we have is fearlessly enforced and under very severe penalties in such cases as 
are presented for trial. 

This is, to say the least, a very anomalous condition of affairs. I account for it 
in two ways, chiefly from the fact that in general the liquor interests of the South 
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are po6rly organized and consolidated for any purposes of opposition or defense; 
and secondly, in communities where the formative process is largely going on— 
(and be assured the new South will not be the old) — especially in all questions of 
public import, the heroic is oftener resorted to than is just common or fashionable 
in a more settled state of society. There is less allowing of quibbles and more 
coming straight to the end in view. So stringently have the courts applied these 
laws that there are several counties in East Tennessee where no liquor is now sold. 
In this county many country liquor stores have been run out, a fine of $150 being 
not unusual for a first offense in violation of law ; this was the fine inflicted in the 
instance at the head of this letter. In general the newspapers cast their influence 
on the right side; usually edited by men of position and at least of local importance, 
their influence is not small. In Memphis the W. C. T. U. is the strong moral 
force for temperance work and influence. Concerning our own work, Colman's 
Temperance text book, is regularly used and taught in the school, and almost 
invariably our students go out earnest believers in, and workers for, temperance, ac- 
complishing no small amount of good among their people, who almost universally 
suppose liquor necessary to laborers and indispensable to free men, and therefore 
drink as much of it as can be obtained. 



TEMPERANCE IN TEXAS. 

BT PRB8. WM. B. BROOKS, TTLLOTSON INSTITUTE. 

It may be said with truth, I think, that the strongest temperance element 
in the State of Texas to-day is among the colored people. I am informed that 
where they are in the majority, and they have an opportunity to express themselves, 
they vote for prohibition. There are exceptions. They are very apt to be North 
or South. If we can believe Milton, there was one in heaven once. The 
excepting member, however, found it to his advantage to leave, if I remember 
correctly. They say he came to earth. We must not wonder, therefore, if he has 
some slight following among the colored people on the whiskey question ; but 
if they had the say, they would largely be for prohibition. 

Take it here at Tillotson, we have a large and flourishing society, the members 
of which are pledged to total abstinence from the use of intoxicating drinks, and of 
tobacco. This pledge was adopted more than a year ago, after a prolonged dis- 
cussion, but nearly all the students are now enthusiastic members of the society. 
The meetings are held on the third Sabbath evening of each month. They 
are full of interest and well attended. But this, like all good things, is the result of 
effort. A committee, appointed for this purpose, has at each meeting a well-filled 
programme. The more advanced students have essays upon some phase of the 
temperance work ; others read articles bearing on the special subject before the 
meeting. Thus, at one time, the object is to make manifest the ill effect of rum 
and tobacco upon the human system ; at another the cost ; the whole interspersed 
with appropriate music, reading the Scripture and prayer. In this way there is 
variety, increase of light, and the building up of a strong, because intelligent, 
opposition to intemperance. And all this is under the direction of the students. 
Of course the faculty is present, to do or say any thing that may be helpful, but 
the real work is done by the students, and these meetings are not only full of 
interest but reflect great credit on those that have them in charge. 

We are thus training up a noble band of young men and women, whose influence 
is sure to be felt far and wide, and to become a great and, I trust, controlling power 
in Texas, especially among the colored people. This is our aim, and that our hope 
shall be realized, we are confident, since God is in the work. 
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Thus it can be seen that the great rising tide of temperance, which is sweeping 
over the North and Northwest, is making itself felt here. Not strongly yet, but 
there is an underswell, a movement among the more thoughtful, a shrinking back 
from the wasting, impoverishing curse of strong drink, and from the filth and fume 
of tobacco, which indicates, more clearly than words can, that the day is close at 
hand, when the question of temperance, even of prohibition, will become a living, 
and (may we not hope ?) a life-saving and a life-imparting issue here in this great, 
grand, empire State. 



TOUGALOO AND TEMPERANCE. 

BY REV. A. HATCH, TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY. 

Within the last four or five years, the temperance question has in one form 
or another been brought before the people of Mississippi with some prominence. 
The revised code is emphatic in the following points: the sale of vinous or spiritu- 
ous liquor is forbidden except under a license, at least two hundred dollars; the 
sale to minors is strictly prohibited under severe penalties; the sale of liquor on 
Sunday is made unlawful, as also is the keeping open on that day of the bar or place 
where liquors are sold. Two years ago a State temperance convention was called 
at Jackson. This was an intelligent body of men representing nearly every county 
in the state. It adjourned without accomplishing a great deal, but the animus of 
the body was strongly in favor of a constitutional prohibitory amendment. Being 
an initiative movement, however, on the ground of expediency the final action 
was conservative. 

As everywhere, the liquor men are active and shrewd, gaining over to their side 
many an ignorant and unwary voter. Their strong point of influence with the 
colored people is connected with the attachment of the latter to the free public 
school system. No institution is more fondly cherished by any class of people 
in our land than the free school system of the South by the negro race. The 
State constitution provides that "all moneys received for licenses granted for the 
sale of intoxicating liquor " shall be applied toward a common school fund. The 
schools, indeed, are in large part supported by this means. Liquor men accord- 
ingly put the case thus: Prohibit the manufacture and sale of liquor in this State 
and you cut off the support of the common schools. 

In one county in the State the sale of intoxicating drinks is entirely prohibited by 
the local authorities, and there is at least one town outside of that county under a 
like restraint. At the present time there is very little doing for the cause through- 
out the State. It does not as yet enter into the sphere of politics, unless prospec- 
tively in slight degree. Nothing is seen in the leading papers relative to the sub- 
ject as a matter of State interest. Occasionally we hear of a lecturer speaking 
for the cause, or rarely of some local movement in the way of organized effort. 

The foregoing is believed to be a fair representation of the public mind and 
movement in relation to the subject. In general the colored people are easily 
influenced in favor of temperance. They are ready for the work as grain for the 
harvest. 

There is need of the most earnest work. Of the 876 convicts in the State peniten- 
tiary, according to the last official report, 782 are colored persons, and it is esti- 
mated that four-fifths of these committed their crimes under the influence of 
liquor. This fact in the criminal list is a sure index of what is generally prevalent. 
Intemperance is alarmingly widespread among the oolored people in Mississippi. 
The habit, too, is fixed within the churches of this people to a shocking extent* 
Church membership is no sort of guarantee that an individual is not habitually 
intemperate, even to the degree of drunkenness. When we consider all this and 
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the terrible, degrading influence resting over the children and youth, the need of 
specifically temperance work seems almost equal to that of Christian education. 

What has been done in this direction by Tougaloo University through its teachers, 
we take great pride and satisfaction in looking over and summing up. During 
the past five years this institution has been represented in temperance work in 
the State by no less than 150 different individuals converted to the cause while 
here, and becoming themselves signers of the pledge to total abstinence. These 
have done their temperance work in connection with the teaching of children in 
the common schools, and many of them in various fields. The little army has 
thus been able to reach a very great number of children and parents and homes. 
Their work was very direct. They taught the principles of temperance, and had 
their total abstinence pledge for young and old to sign. Nor was this all. All 
of these workers felt the necessity of exercising from year to year as they returned 
to their old places, or as circumstances made it possible, a watchful care over those 
induced to sign. One year the total number of signers obtained by our students 
was not less than 1,300. But this does not include the whole of the work done. 
Many of our students not as yet teachers have been energetic in their efforts to 
bring the subject to the attention of friends and neighbors where they have lived 
and to win these over to the cause, often gaining a greater influence and success 
than many who worked as teachers. 



NEGRO CABINS. 
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"HIGHER LAW" AND INDIVIDUAL RIGHT ON OUR SIDE. 

BY REV. E. T. HOOKER. CHARLESTON. 

South Carolina has the license system, with the local option attachment. One- 
third of the voters in any municipality may require the question of prohibition to 
be submitted toftthe people, and a majority prohibits. But the legislature last 
winter went further than this, and in a truly paternal manner " exempted " cer- 
tain towns from the necessity of a majority for prohibition, and gave it to a large 
but defeated minority. As the State power is now in the hands of the white 
Democrats, it may be inferred from this action what their temperance sentiments 
are, in those towns and in the Legislature.' It was a jewel of consistency also in 
those who now " make no bones" of confessing, that a minority " had to" take the 
government from the (colored) majority a few years ago. It was the summum 
Jus made legal in spite of republican principles— and was opposed on that ground 
by some — which is perhaps symptomatic of certain peculiarities of the South Caro- 
lina people, that have not always pleased the rest of the country so well. But we 
will not quarrel with them this time. 

Also the tendency is to make licenses high and higher. They cost $225 in 
Charleston, and it has been proposed to raise the figure thirty per cent. 

A daily reader of the News and Courier is almost constantly seeing instances, 
noticed with approval, of the success of the local option law, with such headings as 
" Greenville doesn't want any in her's." "Sumter will go dry." And to-day's 
paper, March 2i, states that " the W. C. T. U. has induced several of the teachers 
in Spartanburg, [where are the school board ? We are a free country down here, 
after all.] to introduce text books on temperance. The cause is having a boom in S. 

Mrs. L. Chapin, of Charleston, is President of the Union ; and not long ago they 
held a busy and thronged session of days, in the hall of our aristocratic military com- 
pany in this city. The delegates from abroad were not wined, but dined and f Sted, 
shown the harbor and the forts by our city worthies, all with great cordiality and 
eclat More recently still, Hibernian Hall has been twice filled, as seldom for any 
political cause, once to hear Miss F. E. Willard, and, since her visit, Mrs. Foster. 
Messrs. Stearns and Mead are coming next week from a busy campaign south 
and west of us, to hold two meetings in two of the largest colored churches, and 
will have big crowds. 

Nearly every grocery in Charleston is also a liquor store ; but few keep bars J 
and the saloons proper are not numerous. This shows that most of the drinking 
is in a domestic and quiet way, and not on an empty stomach, standing up. Beer 
is not sold in such large proportion as in Northern cities, but distilled or fermented 
liquors, and beer carts are not absent. There is yet a " smart chance" of illicit 
distilling in the up-country, and of unlicensed selling in the backwoods. 

On public days not much intoxication is visible. Christmas, also observed with 
heathen fire crackers, is the day of greatest indulgence in firewater, especially 
among the blacks. But it is said that the colored men very seldom become drunk- 
ards. Their drinking is occasional rather than habitual, and when intoxicated 
they are not combative, but weak and nerveless, or garrulous ; while the up- 
country man (white), when in liquor, with or without his pistol, is bellicose in the 
extreme. 

An incident is in place here, which [may be called the last spark of 
light in the morally dark closing hours of the late House of Representatives at 
Washington. It relates to both the colored race here and the temperance interest. 

Sam Lee, a colored man, of good character it may be inferred, partly from th' 
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fact that the News and Courier has not loaded him with obloquy, true or false, had 
been for two years contesting the seat occupied by one Richardson, who, it was 
voted in the last hours of that dubious session, was not the choice of his district, 
but Lee was. The long-pending whiskey bill, virtually giving millions from the 
United States Treasury to the lobby, who had pushed it through the Senate, was the 
next thing on the calendar. A formality remained to be accomplished giving Lee 
actual possession of his seat and pay. Over this the Democrats were filibustering, 
when the whiskey lobby offered Lee $15,000 to withdraw his claim and permit their 
bill to come on, which they had reason to expect would pass. But, no ! He would 
stand for his right and the right, and thus did more good for the temperance 
cause in his few moments of legal, but unpaid, membership of the House, than 
possibly he might have done in a long session, for that or any other cause. The 
fact is worth preserving, to the praise of a mighty Providence, that used that 
Sabbath morning to defeat one grand move of Satan, and by means of a colored 
man from South Carolina, sticking to a right which he would not exchange for 
whiskey money. 



NOTES AT THE ALABAMA STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, MARCH 23. 

BY REV. ▲. W. OURTTB, MARION. 

At Alabama Furnace, there is much interest on temperance in the Sunday- 
School, and frequent talks on the subject in church. 

Mobile. Temperance organization growing, also the sentiment against the use 
of tobacco. 

Shelby Iron Works. Temperance society doing well. Whiskey has been driven 
out of the beat for nearly a year. 

The Cove. There is a temperance society of 46 members. The children have 
turned their backs on strong drink, tobacco and snuff. 

King's Chapel has a temperance society of 84 members, and is struggling against 
whiskey, but so many love it that the fight goes hard. 

Childersburg. Rev. A. Jones had his church burned after giving a temperance 
lecture, but instead of surrendering, his people have rallied and they are building 
better than before. 

At Lawson, the pastor has preached against liquor drinking, but can do very 
little to stay the tide. There is avast deal of drunkenness. Men will buy whiskey 
first, meat and bread afterwards if there is money enough for both. 

At Marion, there is a regular temperance catechising in the day-school against 
rum and tobacco, also in the three mission Sunday -schools, frequent preaching 
on the subject, and mass meetings alternating at the different churches for free 
discusssion for some weeks before Christmas. 

Montgomery. Doing thorough work in temperance, especially in the Sunday- 
school, using the Careful Builders and other literature of Dr. Cook's temperance 
library. The same is true of Selma where they are also putting in strong licks 
for temperance in the Burrell day-school. Here, too, temperance concerts and 
recitations are frequent. 

Talladega. Their Union Temperance Society holds monthly meetings full of in- 
terest. All of the Sunday-school and all the college students are members, many 
of the students going out into the neighboring beats to lecture. They keep the 
work lively among all their mission schools. Next August comes the test vote 
? bition. 
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TEMPERANCE AMONG OUR CHINESE. 

REV. W. O. POND. 

The Chinese have never patronized to any appreciable extent the saloons of Cal- 
ifornia. It is shrewdly suspected that this is the very front of their offending. If the 
money these laborers earned went into the tills of our liquor dealers, the conven- 
tions these liquor dealers so largely control would look at the laborers themselves 
with different eyes. But a Chinaman asked to drink replies (so the story goes) : 
" Me no drinkee whiskee. Make one Chinaman allee same Melican, No. 1 fool." 

I think, however, that American civilization is at last making itself felt among 
our Chinese, for I believe that I have passed, in this city, one small saloon where a 
Chinaman stood behind the bar, and some of his countrymen in front of it. I 
never saw a Chinaman drunk, though I have heard that the sight might he seen. 
But this, too, is recent, and my impression of the aversion to intoxicating drinks, 
as a national characteristic, was, till lately, so strong, that for many years I had 
nothing to say to our Christian Chinese on the subject, except as it came up inci- 
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dentally in the course of Bible study. It is within a year that it came to my 
knowledge that a stimulating and slightly intoxicating drink, which they call in 
English, wine, is made from rice, and used among them more or less at banquets, 
though not, I think, at ordinary meals. The discovery of this fact, and that even 
our most advanced and reliable Christians were not total abstainers, has led us to 
preach among them this gospel also. It has been readily accepted. The duty, 
under our circumstances, of total abstinence seems to be understood, and duty 
understood becomes, I believe, with these brethren, unquestioned law. 

Respecting opium, the voice of the mission has from the first been clear, posi- 
tive and unmistakable. I cannot claim that we have reached many who had be- 
come addicted to this vice ; indeed, I cannot now recall one among those whom I 
have baptized who had used the drug enough to make it hard to do without it. 
Generally I have been told that they have never used it at alL It ought perhaps to 
be a shame to us that we have not reached and rescued slaves to this vice. Cer- 
tainly, if any door should open by which an effectual work of this sort could be set 
forward, it ought to be entered upon with intensest zeal. But the most that we 
have seen it possible to do thus far has been to pledge all who come into our Con- 
gregational Association of Christian Chinese, not to gamble and not to use opium. 
These are the items of external conduct upon which special emphasis is laid. A 
brother overtaken in either of these faults would be dealt with at once in a dis- 
cipline, the chief danger of which would be that it might be too prompt and too 
severe : a zeal to make the protest of the brotherhood against the sin decisive and 
unmistakable preventing due patience and long suffering in the effort to "restore" 
and " gain" the erring one. 
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SEQUEL TO TED'S TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 

BY MBS. THOS. N. CHASE. 

Now, children, I shouldn't a bit won- 
der if some of you remember a story 
about Ted's Temperance Society written 
for the Children's Page a year ago. If 
you have the Missionary for June; 1882 
just read it again, then you will enjoy 
this story better. Ted, you remember, 
was a real live Atlanta boy, ten years old, 
who got his school-mates to come to his 
home to sign a pledge. Ted's mother 
often helped him in making the children 
who came fully understand what a sol- 
emn thing they were doing. She read 
the pledge very slowly to each. Then 
she had them sign their names on a lit- 
tle card, and some other child must put 
down another name underneath as a 
witness. This was all there was to the 
Society, so simple and easy that any child 
could do it. no bands, badges, banners 



or prizes, yet they were so interested 
that they came in scores to enroll their 
names, and the best of all was, that 
many who signed seemed to catch Ted's 
missionary zeal, and became centres of 
little circles which they drew into Ted's 
home, to help swell the noble army 
marching against the cruel old despots, 
tobacco and whiskey. 

One little fellow, who had brought 
many before, came one day with an over- 
grown girl of fifteen, and finding several 
new boys in the house ready to take the 
pledge, he felt the dignity of the situa- 
tion and tried to help Ted's mother in her 
little sermon by shouting ; '• Now, boys, 
this is a good thing if you only mean to 
keep it, but it don't do to put your name 
down here for a form or a fashion." 

I recently met dashing little Susie Hall. 
I knew her as one of the head centres of 
those temperance circles. How her 
black eyes danced as she told me of her 
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contempt for mince-pies, egg-nog, etc. 
Few Southern cooks know how to make 
mince-pies without brandy. I asked 
Susie who gave her the egg-nog she told 
me of refusing so bravely. "Oh, ma 
cooks for white folks and we lives in the 
yard, and on Christmas the white lady 
called me to scrape out the bowl, but I 
couldn't touch it." 

I have just come in from a visit to the 
Gate City Grammar School, an eight 
room city school for colored children, all 
the teachers being former students of 
Atlanta University. I noticed upon the 
wall of each room, as soon as I entered 
a sheet of fools-cap with names written 
upon it. For a border it had the beau- 
tiful rainbow pasting which the children 
in the Storrs Kindergarten make. As 
the brilliant setting of those names 
caught my eye, I supposed it was some 
roll of honor, and so it was, but it 
seemed to me an enrollment of honor 
far greater than that given for perfec- 
tion in scholarship or school deportment. 
This is the heading. " We, the under- 



signed, do promise not to drink, or ask 
others to drink, any wine, cider, whis- 
key, beer, egg-nog, or anything that can 
intoxicate, from this day, Dec. 18, 1882, 
to Feb. 1, 1883." From Dec. 18, to Feb. , 
1, is only six weeks to be sure, so this 
is only a bridge-pledge to bridge over 
that awful chasm which yawns and bur- 
ies so many during those fearful days 
of the old and new ydar when we honor 
the birthday of the Christ-child, and 
which ought to be the purest of all the 
year. If the children get safely through 
these feasting days of egg-nog, brandy- 
peaches, and syllabubs, they are pretty 
safe the rest of the year. 

*' Weary watching, wave on ware, 

But still the tide heaves onward." 
Ted's Society has a growing mission. 
I take courage as I think of Hale's beau- 
tiful story, ''Ten Times One is Ten," and 
see how easily these children can carry 
on a grand temperance work, and 

44 Look up and not down, 
Look out and not in," 
If somebody would only 

44 Lend a hand. " 
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MAINE, $935.95. 
Bluehill. Ladies of Cone. Ch., for 

Freight $2 00 

Brewer. Dea. John Holyoke, to const. 

Nathan H. Harriman L. M 30 00 

Brunswick. Young Ladies 1 Miss. Soc , 
by Miss Edith J. Boardman, far Stud- 
ent Aid, Talladega C 10 00 

Castine. Mrs. Lucy S. Adams, to const. 

Rolaston Woodbury L. M 30 00 

Falmouth. A. N. Ward 5 00 

Falmouth. First Cone. Oh., Bbl. of C, 

5/or Freight, for Selma, Ala 5 00 

Farmineton. Hiram Holt 150 00 

Garland. Cone. Ch 5 00 

Gorbam . Ladies of Maine, by Miss M. 
E. Smith, for Lady Missionaries, Wil- 
mington, N. C, and Selma, Ala 543 89 

Gorham. Bbl. of C, 2 for Freight ; 

Mrs. Truesdale, 5 for Selma, Ala 7 00 

Hallowell. Mrs. H. K. 3aker 5 00 

Hermon. Mrs. M. A. Peabody, from 
pocket of a deceased young lady .... 1 00 

Lyman. Cone, i.h 12 37 

Machias. Centre St. Cone. Ch, and Soc. 6 21 

New Gloucester. Cong. Ch 7100 

New Gloucester. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sen., 

for Student Aid. Talladega C. 10 00 

Orono. Cong. Sab. Sch 164 

South Berwick. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 
Bbl. of C.,/or Wilmington, N. C. 

South Paris. Cong. Ch. and Soc 7 00 

Yarmouth. Central Ch, 15 84 

Washington. Miss A. L. McDowell, for 
Selma, Ala 1 00 



Weld. Rev. D. D. Tappan $3 00 

Windham. Cong. Ch 14 00 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $1,590.17. 

Amherst. L. and L. K. Melendy 500 00 

Antrim. 44 A Friend" 5 00 

Bennington. Cong. Ch 11 00 

Brentwood. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Candia Village. Jona. Martin 5 00 

Concord. 44 A Friend" 100 

Ezeter. 2 Bbls. C, for Tillotson C. dt 
N. Inst. 

Lancaster. Mrs. A. M. Amsden 4 50 

Lyme. Cong. Ch 37 05 

Marlborough. Cong.Ch 14 62 

Portsmouth. Rev. w. W. Dow, for Til- 
lotson C. <fc N. Inst 1 00 

Wilton. Cong. Ch. and Soc, Bbl of C, 

Wfor Macon, Oa. 

olfborough. Rev. S. Clark 5 00 

$590 17 

LEGACY. 

Concord. Estate of Maria P. Woods, by 
Dutton Woods, Ex .1,000 00 

$1,590 17 
VERMONT, $328.87. 

Berlin. Cong.Ch 1146 

Brattleborough. E. Crosby & Co., 25 for 
Studtnt Aid ; Ladies or Center Cong. 
Ch. and Boo, 3 bbls. C. and 6.50 for 

Freight for Talladega C 3150 

Cambridge. Madison Safford, 5; John 
Kinsley, 5 ; bal. to const. Harmon 
Morse L. M 10 00 
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Charlotte. Nettie A. Parker $25 00 

Bast Poultney. A. D. Wilcox 10 00 

Fair Haven. Cong. Ch 22 33 

Middlebury. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sen. 19.50; 

"A.G.S.", 5 24 60 

Morrisville. Cong. Ch. and Hoc 13 25 

North Bennington. Cong. Ch 10 40 

Northfleld. Cong. Ch 12 75 

North FerriBburg. Cyrus W. Wicker, to 

const. Miss Alice H. Wickbr L. M 30 00 

Quechee. Cong. Ch 24 22 

Saint Johnsbury. South Ch. Sab. Sen. 

for Sab. Sch. Work 60 00 

Saint Johnsbury. E. & T. Fairbanks A 

Co., Scales, value $55j/or Atlanta U. 
Sexton's River. Rev. mm. Bewail, Box 

0. 
Walllngford. Cong. Sab. Sch. for Lady 

Missionary, Savannah, Ga 15 00 

West Charleston. Cong. Ch 500 

Weston. Mrs. S. A. Sprague and Miss L. 
P. Bartlett, In memory of their fath- 
er, Jotham Bartlett 8 00 

West Rutland. Cong. Ch 15 37 

MASSACHUSETTS, $5,326 93. 

Andover. 8outh Cong.Ch., 104.07 ; West 
Parish Cong. Soc., 50 $154 07 

Amherst. North Cong. Ch. and Soc., to 
const. Mas. George a. Waits, Mrs. 
Lizzie Preston L. Ms 60 00 

Amherst. W. N. Scott, for Student Aid, 
Atlanta U 10 00 

Amherst. Mrs. Dutton. 5; Mary H. Scott, 
3.20, for Tougaloo U. 8 20 

Arlington. Cong. Ch 40 00 

Athol. Evan. Ch. and Soc. to cons't 
Thomas Babbitt L. M 60 17 

Attleborough. Second Cong. Ch. to 
const Job B. Savert and Jambs G. 
TraftonL. Ms 55 00 

Auburn. to const Mrs. Mart I. 

RiohL. M 30 00 

Bedford. *Cong. Oh. yfor Mobile, Ala. ... 14 00 

Boston. Old South Ch. and Soc., 345.39; 
Mrs. E. C. Parkhurst, 20 365 39 

Boston. H. S. Burdett, 50; C. H. Has- 
kell, 25: J. A. Lane, 25, for Student 
Aid,FiskU 10000 

Boston. Mrs. 0. A. Spaulding, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Talladega C. 60 00 

Boston. " Mrs. 0.,' T for Washington, D. 
C , 400 

Boston. Ladies 1 ttbl. of C, 1.10 for 
Freight, for Wilmington, N. 1 10 

Braintree. Collected by Rev. Asa Mann, 
First Parish, 2 Bbls. Books and Pa- 
pers. 

Brockton. Mrs. B. Sanford, Freight. ... 2 00 

Brookline. "AFriend." 20 00 

Oambridgeport. Prospect St. Sab. Sch.. 
for Student Aid, Talladega C 15 00 

Chelmsford. Rev. C. C. Torrey 10 00 

Obicopee Falls. Belcher & Taylor, Farm- 
ing implements, val. 36. 7o; John R. 
Whitmore. Corn-stalk cutter, val. 9. ; 
B. & J. W. Belcher, Hav and Straw 
Cutter, val. 9; Lamb EnittingMachine 
Co., Knitting machine, Val. 75, for At- 
lanta U 

Conway. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 20; Mrs. 
Austin Rice, 20 40 00 

Curttsville. Rev. A. G. B 50 

Bast Boston. Maverick Ch. Sab. Sch. 
for Student Aid, Fish V 50 00 

East Douglas. Cong. Ch. and Soc. to 
const. William D. Dana L. M 30 47 

Easthampton. First Cong. Ch. and Soc. 49 69 

Bast Hawley. Cong. Sab. Sch 8 25 

BastSomerviUe. Franklin St. Ch.. Aux. 
of Ladies H . M. Soc, 55 ; Cong. Ch. Bbl. 
C; for Student Aid, Fisk U 55 00 

Foxborough. Evan. Cong. Ch 43 23 

Gloucester. Evan. Oong. Ch. and Soc. . 38 00 
^ab. Sch. Class, by Mrs. John 

r Chinese M 13 00 



Haverhill. Bben Webster's 8. S. Class, 
West Cong. Oh., 9.83; J.Flanders, 1 



Hingham. jfcvan. Cong,' Oh. 

and Box, for Macon, 



Bbl. 



Holbrook. 
Ga. 

Holyoke. Parsons Paper Co., Forty 
reams note paper, val. 34, for At- 
lanta U. 

Hubbardston. •• Steadfast Friend" 

Hyde Park. Cong.Ch 

Leicester. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Leominster. Orthodox Oong. Ch. , 12.45 ; 
A.D.T.,-6 

Lowell. •• A Friend" (100 of which for 
Chinese M., and to const. George G. 
ClarkL.M.) 

Maiden. Mrs. E. M. Wellman, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Atlanta U 

Mansfield. Orthodox Cong. Ch 

Medfield. •'A Friend " Knitting Ma- 
chine, for Industrial Dept 

Methuen. "AFriend" 

Millbury. 8econd Cong. Ch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Atlanta U 

Newbury. First Ch 

Newburyport. Miss 8. E. Teel, 5; Jos. 
Danforth, Freight. 8 

Newburyport. North Ch. S. 8. Class, for 
Washington, D. C 

New Bedford. Mrs. M. L. F. Bartlett, to 
const. Miss Ellen M. Horton L. M.. 

Newtonville. Mrs. J. W. Hayes 

Northampton. Edwards Ch. (5 of 
which for Chinese M.) 

Norton. Trin. Cong. On 

Pittsfield. "Friends," Box of C. and 
Roll of Curtains, val. 29; Mrs. H. M. 
Hurd 3. , for Student Aid, Tougaloo U. 

Plymouth. Ch. of the Pilgrimage 

Quincy. Evan. Oong. Ch 

Royalston. Ladies of Cong. Ch. Bbl. 
Clothing, for Talladega, Ala. 

Salem. tT S. O. D." 

Shelburne. Ladies of Cong. Ch. and 
Soc., Bbl. C, for Savannah Qa. 

Shelburne Falls. E. Maynard 

Somerville. Cong. Ch 

South Abington. Cong.Ch 

Southbridge. Cong. Ch 

Southbridge. " A Friend," for Chinese 



'Thank offering of a 



South Dennis. 

Friend" 

South Deerfleld. Cong.Ch. and Sab. Eon. 
South Egremont. " A Friend" to const. 

Edward O. Wooster L. M 

South Fram Ingham. G. M. Amsden — 
South Weymouth. Second Cong. Ch. 

and Soc. (3 of which from Mrs. P. H. 

TirrelTs Sab. Sch. class) to const. Oban 

P. Shaw and John G. Hutchtns L. 

Ms 

Spencer. Primary Dept. Cong. S. S., 

Bundle S. 8. papers. 

Springfield. "HT M." 

Sunderland. Cong. 8. 8., Mary Warner's 

Class, for Mobile, Ala 

Walpole. Mrs. C. F. Metcalf 

Watertown. Collected by Mrs. C. L. 

Woodworth, 4 Bbls. of 0., for Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
Wellesley. Bbl. C. and papers, for 

Washington, D. C. 
West Boybton. "Willing Workers," Box 

C, for Atlanta U., 2 Freight 

Westfield. " A Friend," for Straight U. 
Westfield. Second Ch. Sab. Sch., Box 

Singing Books. 

Westxord. Rev. L. Luce 

Westminster. F.Lombard 

Westport. Pacific Un. Sab. Sch 

West Somerville. Cong.Ch 

Whitinsville. Cong. Sab. Sch 

Wffliamstown. First Cong. Ch 

Wilmington. Dea. James Skilton, 15; 

Mrs. Susan Bancroft, 6 



$10 88 
690 



2 00 
37 12 
65 20 

17 45 



200 00 



50 00 
11.38 



5 00 



25 00 
16.38 



8 00 
2 00 



30 00 
25 00 



86 66 
34 78 



3 00 
80 62 
28 00 



3 00 



10 00 
10 38 
38 00 
26 85 

4 50 

1 00 
21 64 

30 00 
460 



54 00 



500 00 



8 00 
1 00 



200 
10 00 



260 
500 
158 
800 
28 00 
1141 



2100 
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Winchendon. Atlanta Soc. , for freight. $2 06 

Worcester. Central Oh. and Soc 70 83 

Worcester. Primary Sab. Sen. of Pied- 
mont Ch. , /or Student Aid Atlanta, U. 30 00 

Worcester. Mrs. E. A. Grosvenor, for 
Student Aid, Fish U 30 00 

Worcester. " Mayflowers, 11 of Old South 
Ch. , for Student Aid, Talladega C. . . . 26 00 

Worcester. Ladies of Central Ch , by 
Mrs. Simeon Newton, Bbl. of C. and 3 
for freight, for Tillotson C. & N. Inst. 3 00 

"A Friend's Gift" .. 20 00 

$3,044 43 

LEGACIES. 

Boston. Estate of Rev. H. B. Hooker, D . 
D., by Arthur W. Tufts, (adl.) 200 00 

Brimfield. Estate of Annis H. Smith, by 
N. 8. Hubbard, Ex 90 54 

Cambridge Estate of Daniel B. Hadley, 
by Darnel Fobes, Books. 

Charlton. Estate of Clarissa Case, by 
Alfred E. Fiske, Ex 1,621 59 

Conway. Estate of Dea. John Clark, by 
Carlos Bardwell, Ex 136 00 

Sunderland. Estate df Mrs. Marl. A. 
Hubbard, to const. William L. Hub- 
bard L. M 30 00 

Woburn. Estate of Thos. Richardson, 
by Hiram Whitford, Ex . 213 37 

$5,325 93 
RHODE ISLAND, $221.30. 
Barrington. " The Social Workers," Bbl. 

of C, by Mrs. A. E. Smith. 

Newport. Rev. T. Thayer, D. D 10 00 

Providence. Beneficent Cong. Ch 211 39 

CONNECTICUT, $1,884.10. 
Ansonia. Cong. Ch., 47.40; Mrs. L. 

Downs, 5 62 40 

Ashford. W. D. Carpenter, 5; A. Peck, 2. 7 00 
Berlin. Second Cong. Ch., 60, to const. 

Mrs. Abigail H. Snow and Mrs. C. H. 

Wiloox L. Ms; " A Friend," 50 110 00 

Bozrah. Cong. Ch., 10; Miss Hannah 

Maples. 5 1500 

Canton Centre. Cong. Ch. and Soc.... 9 19 

Chester. Cong Ch 34 00 

Colchester. Rev. S. G. WiUard, 10; S. P. 

Willard, 10, for Student Aid, Straight 

U 20 00 

Danielsonville. "A Friend," 5 00 

Derby. First Cong. Ch. 7 40 

Durham. Rev. A. 8. Cheesebrough 5 00 

East Hampton. Dea. Samuel Skinner, 

10; Mrs. Samuel Skinner, 5, for Theol. 

Dept. Talladega C 15 00 

East Hartford. Caustich Bros., Hand 

Seed Drill and Cultivator, val., 12, for 

Atlanta U. 
East Windsor. Mrs. Sarah L. Wells ... 5 00 

Fairfield. First Cong. Ch 40 00 

Franklin. ' * A Friend, " for Theo. Dept. 

Talledega C. 5 00 

Greenwich. Second Cong. Ch 35 07 

Hampton. Cong. 8ab. Sch 11 76 

Hartford. Second Ch. of Christ 250 00 

Hartford. Mrs. B. M. Parsons (5 of 

which for Indian and 5 for Chinese 

M.) 1500 

Harwinton. Cong. Ch 44 40 

Huntington. Mrs. Sarah A. Nichols ... 2 50 

Kent. First Cong. Soc 14 17 

Killingly. " A Friend," for Tillotson C. 

dbN.Inst 10 00 

Meriden. Edmund Tuttle, to const. Mrs. 

Laura Jane Brown L. M 30 00 

Meriden. First Cong, Ch. Sab. Sch. for 

Tillotson C. <fc JV. Inst 20 00 

MysticBHdge. Cong. Ch 15 25 

New Haven "A Friend," 5 ; Rev. 8. 

W. Barnum, 12 copies " Romanism as 

It Is." 5 00 

New London. First Cong. Ch. 32 05 , 

and First Cong. Sab. Sch. 9 75 41 80 

New London. i( AFriend," 1 50 



New London. "Friends" in First Ch. 
of Christ, Box and Bbl. of C, and, 4 



freight, for Talladega, Ala. . 
Norfolk. "AFriend* 1 



$4 00 
10 00 
North Haven. Cong. Ch.,to const. Zerah 
L. Blakeslee and William J. Van- 

doren, L. Ms 62 39 

Prospect. Cong. Ch. 20 00 

Prospect. Benj. B. Brown, 20, Incor- 
rectly ack. in March number from 
Cong. Ch. 
Putnam. " Friends," for Student Aid, 

StraightU. 50 00 

Roxbury. Cong. Ch. and Soc 14 39 

Saybrook. Cong. Ch 12 32 

South Windsor. First Cong. Ch 19 00 

Thomaston. Cong. Ch 31 25 

Wallingford. Mrs. M. Beadle 1 50 

Waterbury. "AFriend." 10 00 

Washington. "AFriend," 3 00 

West Hartford. Mrs. Sarah W. Boswell, 

Wfor Dakota M 30 00 
est Suftleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc 14 81 

Weston. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Willimantic Willimantic Linen Co., 6 
Pkgs. Spool Cotton, for Macon, Qa. 

Winchester. "AFriend". 8 00 

Winthrop. Miss C. Rice, 1.50; Mrs. M. 

A.J.,50c 2 00 

. "Friends,? 1 for Theo. Dept., 

TalladegaC 2 00 

$1,329 10 



Terryville. Estate of C. R. Williams, by 
M. H. Williams, Admr., for Student 

Aid, TalladegaC 55 00 

Waterbury Estate of Charles Bene- 
dict, for Tillotson C. <& N. Inst, by 

A. S. Chase, Adm'r 500 00 

$1,884 10 
NEW YORK, $2,010.50. 

Albany. Dr. Lorenzo Hale, for Pres. 
Bouse, Talladega 

Brooklyn. Ch. of the Pilgrims 

Brooklyn. Tompkins Av. Cong. Ch., 
122.75; Park Cong. Ch., 15; "An Old 
Missionary," 5 

Brooklyn. "Mrs. F.,"5, "Aunt Patience," 
Bundle Basted Patchwork, for Wash- 
ington, D.C 

Buffalo. First Cong. Ch. ("R.W. B.") 
to const. Mrs. Frederick Howard, 
Miss Luoia A. Demond and Miss Alice 
L. Norton L. Ms 

Clifton Springs. Mrs. Henry L. Chase, 
for lady Missionary, New Orleans, La. 

Essex Co. "AFriend." 

Flushing. First Cong. Ch . and Soc .... 

Franklin. Cong. Ch 

Goshen. Miss Fannie E. Crane, Bundle 
of C. 

Griffins Mills. Ladies, by Mrs. Theo. Ol- 
den 

Harpersfleld. Cong. Ch., by E. G. 
Beard, Treas 

Jamestown. First Cong. Ch., 18.86 and 
Sab. Ch., 7.28 

Lenox. Cong. Ch 

Leroy. Delia A. Phillips 

Liverpool. Ladies of Pres. Ch., Bbl. 
Clothing, for Fish D. 

Malone. Mrs. Mary K. Wead 

Morrisville. Cong. Ch 

Mount Sinai Cong. Ch 

Millville. Henry L*Hommedieu 

New York. 8. T. Gordon (14 of which 
for Goliad), Texas, 264 ; Gen. C. B. 
Fisk, 30, to const. Miss Laura A. 
Parmelee L. M.; Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D., 10; Mrs. E. Merritt, 10 

New York. A. S. Barnes, for Fibk U. . 

New York. John R. Anderson, Pkg. 
Books 



20 00 
781 40 



142 75 
5 00 

1C0 00 

20 00 
50 00 
13 55 
40 05 

2 00 
36 00 

26 14 

10 32 

9 50 



100 00 
11 83 
20 00 
3 27 



314 00 
150 00 
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New York. Chas. Scribner's Sons,Pkg. 

Books, for Lewis High School. 
North Pitcher. First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sen. $1 46 

Norwich. Mrs. R. A. Barber 15 00 

Oneonta. Mrs. H. C. S. and Mrs. W. 

McC, 50c. each 1 00 

Oxford. Cong. Ch 12 00 

Sherburne. Cong. Sab. Sch. 39 13 

Sinclairville. Earl Preston 2 00 

Spencerport. Miss Mary E. Dyer 5 00 

Syracuse. Rev. Ovid Miner, Box Books. 

Tarrytown. "A Friend." 40 00 

Union Springs. Mrs. Mary H. Thomas, 

for Lady Missionary, Atlanta, Oa 2 00 

Union Valley. Dr. J. Angel 5 00 

West Bloomfleld. " Sick woman," for 

the Sick. Mobile, Ala 5 00 

West Bloomfleld. Cong. Ch.. for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U I 10 

West Stockbridge. Village Cong. Ch. 26 00 

NEW JERSEY, $229.05. 

Bound Brook. Ladies Home M. Soc., 

for Freight 3 00 

East Orange. Grove St. Cong. Ch 51 27 

Newark. C. S. Haines, 30 ; Mrs. L. I. 

Seymour. 1. 31 00 

Orange Valley. Cong. Ch 143 78 

PENNSYLVANIA, $383.97. 

Philadelphia. Central Cong.Ch., 239.47; 

Mrs. James P. Dickerman, by Alfred 

Walker, 100; Mrs. E. H. Evans, 4.50; 

W. P. Fairbanks, 3; Mrs. Sarah P. 

Fairbanks, 2 348 97 

Scranton. F. E. Nettlbton, to const. 

himselfL.M 35 00 

OHIO, $779.15. 

Akron . Cong . Ch . , Sab. Sch . , for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U . 5006 

Ashtabula . Con. Sab. Sch . , for Student 
Aid, Talladega C 6 80 

Atwater. Mrs. Matoon, for Straight U. 2 00 

Austinburg. Cong. Ch 18 02 

Burton. Cong.Ch 36 15 

Cincinnati. Boys* Mission Band of 7th 
St. Ch., by Mrs. J. B. Leake, Treas.; 
W. B.M. l^for Dakota M 9 00 

Cleveland. West Side Ladies 1 Benev. 
Soc. of Cong. Ch., 25; Dea. S. H. 
Sheldon, 25, for Student Aid, TaUa- 
dega C 50 00 

Cleveland. Mrs. H. R. Hickox, 10; 
Rev. H. Trautman, 4.50 14 50 

Cow Run. Cong.Ch 2 00 

Greensburg. Mrs. H. B. Harrington, 
for Lady Missionary, Macon, Oa 5 00 

Greenwich. " A Friend" 100 

Gustavus. "Friends," by Miss Clara 
Clisbee, Bbl. C. and 2 freight, for Tal- 
ladega, Ala 2 00 

Hartford. Mrs. Brockway and daugh- 
ter, 4.50; Sarah P. Bushnell, 2; S. C. 
Baker, 1; Others, 3.10 10 60 

Madison. Central Cong. Ch 144 40 

Mansfield. Willis M. Sturges, 100; H. 
Wellington. 100 200 00 

Maysville. Young Ladies 1 Miss. Soc. of 
Cong. Ch, for Student Aid, Talladega 
C 1500 

North Benton. Simon Hartzel 5 00 

North Monroeville. Bbl. of C, for Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

Oberlin. Ladies 1 Soc. of Second Cong. 
Ch., for Lady Missionary, Attanta^Gu. 75 00 

Oberlin. First Cong. Ch., 56.68; Wm. 
M.Mead,$15 71 68 

Painesville. Y. L. M. Soc, Lake Erie 
Sem 2000 

Springfield. Cong. Sab. Sch., bal. to 
const. Rev. Geo. E. Albreoht L. M. .. 20 00 

"' H»n. EdwardWest 20 00 

vn. Second Cong. Ch 1 00 



ILLINOIS, $985.28. 

Aurora. First Cong. Ch., 30.86; N. L. 

Janes, 10 $40 86 

Aurora. Cong. Sab Sch., 25)Mr8. Hitch- 
cock, 1; Ladies of Cong. Ch., Box of 

C, for Mobile, Ala 26 OO 

Chandlerville, Cong.Ch 18 77 

Chicago. H. G. Billings, 100, to con&t. 
himself, Mrs Emily A. Billings and 
Frederick H. Billings, L. Ms. : First 
Cong. Ch., 105.28: Ladies 1 MissV Soc. 
of N. E. Cong. Ch , 13.61: Lawndale 
Cong. Ch., 10.34; E. Rathbone, 15; 

N.E. pong. Ch., 12.58 256 81 

Chicago. C. B. Bouton, for Student 

Aid, Fisk U 5000 

Chicago. Union Park Ch. Y. L. M. Soc., 

forDakotaM 30 98 

Chicago. South Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

Washington D. C. 10 00 

Chicago. Ladies 1 Miss'y Soc.. South Ch., 

for Lady Missionary, Mobile, Ala. 10 00 

Dixon. CAD 5 00 

Elgin. Mrs. Styles, 1: Ladies of Cong. 

Ch.,Bbl. of C. for Mobile, Ala 1 00 

Elrawood. Cong. Ch., to const. Wil- 
liam I. Plumb L. M. 3100 

Galesburg. C. S. Halsey, Case of Medi- 
cines, &c, for Talladega C. 
Galva. Ladies 1 Miss'y Soc . , for Student 

Aid,FiskU 25 00 

Geneseo. •'Busy Workers," for Stu- 
dent Aid, Talladega C 10 00 

Gridley. Ladies 1 Miss'y Soc 9 00 

Lombard. Ladies of Cong. Ch., Bbl. 
of C. for Mobile, Ala. 

Lyonsville. Cong.Ch 20 00 

Northampton. R. W. Gilliam 5 00 

Oak Park. Mrs. Russell, for Mobile, Ala. 5 00 

Ontario. Cong.Ch 22 00 

Oswego. "P. Y" 100 

Ottawa. Cong.8ab.Sch 20 93 

Peoria. Mrs. J. L. Griswold, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U 100 00 

Pullman. "M. P. B* 1 2 00 

RossGrove. Cong.Ch 13 00 

Seward. Cong.Ch 35 00 

Seward. Cong. Sab. Sch 8 00 

Udina. Cong. Sab. Sch... 7 43 

Yorkville. Mrs. H. S. Colton 1 50 

$765 28 

LEGACY. 

Chicago. Estate of Harriet B. Whittle- 
sey by Wm. H. Bradley and Henry B. 

Whittlesey, Exs 220 00 

$985 28 
MICHIGAN, $547.94. 

Alamo. Ladies 1 Miss'y Soc 4 15 

Calumet. Cong.Ch 259 01 

Chelsea. First Cong. Ch 26 50 

Clinton. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U 13 16 

Clio. Cong.Ch 5 12 

Galesburg. Mrs. Sarah M. Sleeper 5 00 

Grand Rapids. Park Cong. Sab. Sch., 

for Rev. J. H. H. Sengstacke 10 00 

Grand Rapids. E.M.Bali 14 50 

Litchfield. Shining Lights Mission Band, 

for Student Aid, Athens. Ala 12 00 

North Lansing. Mary A. Gibson 2 00 

Saline. Eli Benton 40 60 

Saginaw City. Mrs. A. M. Spencer 2 00 

Somerset. Cong.Ch 20 00 

Union City. Cong. Ch. , 112 . 50, and Sab. 

Sch.,20 132 50 

Yassar. Olive W. Selden 2 00 

IOWA, $161.75. 

Central City. Ladies' Missy. Soc 16 00 

Chester Centre. Cong.Ch 35 00 

Council Bluffs. Woman's Missy. Soc., 
for Student Aid, Talladega C 40 00 
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Council Bluffs. Ooug. Sab. Sen., for 

Student Aid, Talladega C $30 00 

Des Moines. Woman's Missy. Soc. of 
Plymouth Ch., 30, for Lady Mission- 
ary* New Orleans, La. Incorrectly 
ack. in April number from Grinnell. 

Garden Prairie. Cong. Sab. Sch. 2 75 

Kelley. Cone. Ch 3 00 

Marion. Lames, for Lady Missionary, 

New Orleans, La 10 00 

Mitchellville. M.B.Turner 5 00 

Monona. Rev. W. S. Potwin,/or Student 

Aid, Talladega C 1500 

Wilton Junction. Ladies of Cong. Ch.. 5 00 

WISCONSIN, $96.26. 

Beloit. Y. M. C. A., Beloit College 6 50 

Beloit. First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., for 

Student Aid, Talladega C 30 00 

Beloit. Rev. E. P. Wheeler, Remington 

Cotton and Corn Planter, val. 25., for 

Atlanta U. 

Bristol and Paris. Cong. Ch 23 00 

Delevan. By Mrs. O. Crosby, 2 Bbls. of 

C. and 2.10 Freight, for Talladega, 

Ala 2 10 

Durand. Lucy E. Kidder, for Dakota 

M 5 00 

Milton. Cong. Ch 7 01 

Monroe. "Our Family Missionary Box," 

6.50; Francis A. Locke, 5 11 50 

New Lisbon. Cong. Ch 6 65 

Waukesha. Vernon Tichenor 4 50 

MINNESOTA, $377.50. 

Clear Water. Cong. Ch 4 19 

Minneapolis. Plymouth Ch 44 82 

Northfleld. Cong. Ch 26 37 

Northfleld. Mrs. Knowlton, 10; Mrs. Por- 
ter, 5 : Mrs. Randolph, 1 ; for Student 

Aid, Talladega C 16 00 

Owatonna. Cong. Ch .. 14 11 

Zumbrota. First Cong. Ch. to const. 

Harry C. Sargent L. M 33 50 

. " Friends," by Mrs. J. B. 

Leake, Treas. W. B. M. I., for Dakota 

M 238 51 

KANSAS, $3.00. 

Brookville. Rev. S. G. Wright 3 00 

NEBRASKA, $29.35. 

Beatrice. Mrs. B. F. Hotchkiss 5 00 

Blair. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Clark's. Cong. Ch 4 00 

Grafton. Cong. Ch 5 00 

Newland. Cong. Ch 1 74 

Ulysses. Cong. Ch 3 61 

WASHINGTON TER., $17.40. 

Houghton. First Ch. of Christ 2 00 

Skokomish. Ch. of Christ. 15 40 

COLORADO, $36.00 
Colorad o Springs . Cong. Ch. Young Peo- 
ple's Society, to const. Miss Fanny 
brown L. M M for Student Aid, Talla- 
dega C. 30 00 

Longmont. Miss Hettie Ward, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U 6 00 

UTAH, $4.00. 
Salt Lake City. Mr. Irwin, for Student 
Aid, Talladega C 4 00 

MONTANA, $10.00. 

Fort Logan. Mrs. Jennie K. Lewis 10 00 

CALIFORNIA, $5.00. 

Los Angeles. L. K. Lorbeer 5 00 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $12 00, 
Washington. Plymouth Cong. Ch., 5; 

Lincoln Mem. Ch., 2 7 00 

Washington. "Friend," for Washing- 
ton, D. C 5 00 



WEST VIRGINIA, $5. 

Charleston. " A Tireless Friend" $5 00 

KENTUCKY, $208.40. 

Lexington. Tuition }07 50 

Williamsburg. Tuition 100 90 

fTENNESSEE, $379.50. 

Chattanooga. Miss Ida E. Ferrand, for 

Student Aid, Atlanta U *> 00 

Memphis. Le Moyne Sch., Tuition 220 00. 

Nashville. FiskU., Tuition 154 50 

; NORTH CAROLINA, $217.55. 

Wilmington. Normal Sch., Tuition, 
212.56; First Cong. Ch., 5 |217.5» 

UTH CAROLINA, $685.80. 

Charleston. Avery Inst., Tuition, 665.80; 
Plymouth Ch. f 20 1685.80 

GEORGIA, $604.60. 

Atlanta. Storr's Sch., Tuition, 206.72; 

Rent, 3; First Cong. Ch., 30.40 240.12 

Athens. FirstCong. Ch 6 00 

Byron. Cong. Ch 2 2° 

Macon. Lewis High Sch. Tuition 140.75 

Cong. Ch., 50.83 bal. to const. Mrs. 

Ariadne S. Sellers and Emanue~ 

HayesL.Ms 191 58 

Macon. Rev. Dr. J. R. Branhan, Pkg. 

Books; J. M. Boardman, Books and 

Magazines, for Library, Lewis Nigh 

School. 
Mcintosh. Dorchester Academy, Tuition. 11;95 
Savannah. Beach Inst., Tuition 142.75; 

Rent,10 152 75 

ALABAMA, $3,418.50 
Athens. Trinity Sch. t Tuition ... ..... 106 25 

Marion. Tuition, 7.25; Cong. Ch., 3.50. 10 75 

Mobile. Proceeds Sale of Land 2,500 00 

Mobile . Emerson Inst. , Tuition, 436 .75 ; 

From Sale of C, 11.90 448 65 

Montgomery. C. W. Buckley, for 

President's House, Talladega, Ala ... 100 00 

Montgomery. Cong. Ch. ..... .. ,19 29 

Talladega. Talladega O. , Tuition 194 6o 

Talladega. Cong. Ch. and Soc., for 

Needmore Chapel, Talladega, Ala 28 20 

Selma. Rev. Mr. Curtis, for Student Aid, 

TaUadegaC .. 1£ 00 

Selma. FirstCong. Ch .9 00 

f MISSISSIPPI, $2,130.31. 
Tougaloo. Pub. Sch. Fund .......... ■•». 2,000 00 

Tougaloo. Tougaloo U.,Tuition,$105. 81; 

Rent, $24.50 130 31 

LOUISIANA f l$136.50. 

new Orleans. [Straight U., Tuition 136;50 

TEXAS, $277.35. 

Austin. LTillotson C. & N.;inst., Tuition. 277 35 

INCOMES,*$801.75.H 

Avery Fund, for Mendi M 025 41 

C. F. Dike iHind, for Straight U 55 41 

GeneralFund |0 00 

John Brown Steamer Fund... 39 37 

Tuthill King Fund, for BereaC... 26 59 

Luke Memorial Scholarship Fund 2 33 

Theo. Fund. /or 1^0 ........ ........ . 149 

Yale Library Fund, for TaUadega C. . . . 1 15 

CANADA, $1,000. 
. « in Memoriam " 1,000 00 

ENGLAND, $28.80.1 

Sydenham. George Sturge, for Atlant a ^ ^ 

Somersett .' ' James Clark,' for Atlanta 

U 4W 
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Proposed Constitution. 



TURKEY, $10.00. 

Van. Dr. George C. Reynolds $10 

Total for March $2 5,878 62 

Total from Oct. 1 to March 31. $ 122,621 64 

FOR ARTHINGTON MISSION. 
Income Fund * 172 58 



Previously acknowledged, Oct.. 1882. . . $175 

Total .^ $347 58 

FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

Subscriptions Jg Jf> 

Previously acknowledged 442 5P 

Total .' ..$537 74 

H. W. HUBBARD, Treas , 

56 Reade St., N. Y. 



PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 

Art. I. This society shall be called the American Missionary Association. 

Art. II. The object of this Association shall be to conduct Christian missionary 
and educational operations and diffuse a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in our 
own and other countries which are destitute of them, or which present open and 
urgent fields of effort. 

Art. III. Members may be constituted for life by the payment of thirty dollars 
into the treasury of the Association, with the written declaration at the time or 
times of payment that the sum is to be applied to constitute a designated person 
a life member ; and such membership shall begin sixty days after the payment 
shall have be°n completed. 

Every church which has within a year contributed to the funds of the Associa- 
tion and every State Conference or Association of such churches may appoint two 
delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Association ; such delegates, duly attested 
by credentials, shall be members of the Association for the year for which they 
were thus appointed. 

Art. TV. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the month of 
October or November, at such time and place as may be designated by the Executive 
Committee, by notice printed in the official publication of the Association for the 
preceding month. 

Art. V. The officers of the Association shall be a President, five Vice-Presidents, 
a Corresponding Secretary or Secretaries, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, 
Auditors, and an Executive Committee of fifteen members, all of whom shall be 
elected by ballot. 

At the first Annual Meeting after the adoption of this Constitution, five mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall be elected for the term of one year, five for 
two years and five for three years, and at each subsequent Annual Meeting, five 
members shall be elected for the full term of three years, and such others as shall 
be required to fill vacancies. 

Art. VI. To the Executive Committee shall belong the collecting and disburs- 
ing of funds, the appointing, counseling, sustaining and dismissing of missionaries 
and agents, and the selection of missionary fields. They shall have authority to 
fill all vacancies in office occurring between the Annual Meetings ; to apply to any 
Legislature for acts of incorporation, or conferring corporate power ; to make 
provision when necessary for disabled missionaries and for the widows and children 
of deceased missionaries, and in general to transact all such business as usually 
appertains to the Executive Committees of missionary and other benevolent socie- 
ties. The acts of the Committee shall be subject to the re vision of the Annual 
Meeting. 

Five numbers of the Committee constitute a quorum for transacting business. 
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Art. VII. No person shall be made an officer of this Association who is not a 
member of some evangelical church. 

Art. VIII. Missionary bodies and churches or individuals may appoint and sus- 
tain missionaries of their own, through the agency of the Executive Committee, 
on terms mutually agreed upon. 

Art. IX. No amendment shall be made to this Constitution except by the vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at an Annual Meeting, the amendment 
having been approved by the vote of a majority at the previous Annual Meeting. 



I 



HORSFORD'S 

ACID PHOSPHATE. 

(LIQUID.) 

FOR DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION, NERVOUSNESS, DI- 
MINISHED VITALITY, URINARY 
DIFFICULTIES, ETC. 

PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE DIRECTION OF 

Prof* B. N. fioraford, of Cambridge, 
ICIass* 

There seems to be no difference of opinion in 
high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever been 
offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 

It is not nauseous, but agreeable to tbe taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants 
as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further 
particulars mailed free on application. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 

&UMPOBD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, K. I., 

AND FOR 8ALE BY ALL DRUGGIST8. 



J. Sd H. LAMB, 

*5d Carmine Street. 

Sixth Ave. cars pass the door. 

BANNERS 

IN SILK, 

NEW DESIGNS. 

CHURCH 
FURNITURE. 

SEND FOR HAND BOOK BT 
HAIL. 



PEARLS ViSe MOUTH 



Beauty and Fragance 

Are communicated to the mouth by 

SOZODONT 

which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums 
rosy, and the breath sweet. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable adjunct 
of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar from 
the teeth, without injuring the enamel. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 

EVERYWHERE. 



^VI QIiI Wr OUTFITS 

^ BiggMtBarsftlna From 

.$1.75 




— --— $26. 

_ _ -~ SPECIAL BARGAIN. 

Celebrated forjlne to^SShT ItS^JuSSlJ 1 ^^ 
n2ffi 1 ftil" pi ^2 ,1 JSrV g bo*!*"* ivory «nu"il?eredtVog. 

«L55P*? £f* • S( ?2: 8*Urf«etIon guaranteed, or money r£ 
funded. A better outfit cann ot be parchaied elsewhere for ftio 
Send i tamp for large Catalogue/ OHW BATwsa^ £n 
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MANHATTAN 

LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK, 

156 mnd 158 Bro*4tcmp. 
THIRTY-THIRD YEAR. 



DESCRIPTION— One of the oldest, strongest, 

best. 
POLICIES— Incontestable, non-forf citable, deft 

nite cash surrender values. 

RATE8— Safe, low, and participating or not, as 
desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 
PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

^General Agents and Canvassers Wanted in 
desirable territory, to whom permanent employ- 
ment and liberal compensation will be given. 
Address 

H. STOKES, President. 

H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec'y. J. L. H ALBEIT, 1st V.-?. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Act'y. H. B. STOKES, 2d V.-P. 



PAYSONS 
INDELIBLE INK, 

FOR MARKING ANY FABRIC WITH A 

COMMON PEN, WITHOUT A 

PREPARATION. 



It still stands nnriyaled after 50 years 1 test. 



THE SIMPLEST AND BEST. 

Sales now greater than ever before. 

This Ink received the Diploma and Medal 
at Centennial over all rivals. 

Report of Judges : " For simplicity of ap- 
plication and indelibility." 



INQUIRE FOR 

PAYSOTTS COMBINATION ! ! ! 

Sold by all Druggists, Stationers and 
News Agents, and by many Fancy Goods 
and Furnishing Houses. 



AUXISHBB THIBTT TCAJM, 

ITf 

1ERICAN 

IRI IS 



Cmtmlogr*** Fne on Application. 

Address tlie Company eitlier at 
BOSTON, MASS., 531 Tremout Street; 
LONDON, ENGL, 57 Holborn Viaduct; 
KANSAS CITY. Mo., 817 Main Street; 
ATLANTA, GA., 27 Whitehall Street; 
Or, DEFIANCE, O. 

OVER 95,000 SOLD. 



For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 

For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 

Aad also for cheapness 'tis yet unsurpassed. 

And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 

Of all imitations 'tis well to beware; 

The half risen sun every package should bear; 

For this is the " trade mark " the MORSE BROS. 

use, 
And none are permitted the mark to abuse. 
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H. C. WILKINSON & CO., General Asrents, 

105 and 197 JFulton. Street, IVew York. 

7 Per Cent, to 8 Per Cent. INTEREST NET to INVESTORS 

In First Mortgage Bonds ON IMPROVED FARMS In Iowa, 
Minnesota and Dakota, secured by 

ORMSBY BROS. & CO., 

BANKERS, LOAN AND LAND BROKERS. EMMETSBURG, IOWA. 

REFERENCES AND CIRCULAR8 FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
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BUREAU OF WOMAN'S WORK 

APPOINTMENT CP SECRETARY. 

It gives us pleasure to announce that in following out the arrangements 
fore-shadowed in the May " Missionary," the Executive Committee of the A. 
M. A. has made choice of Miss D. E. Emerson as Secretary of its Bureau 
of Woman's Work. Miss Emerson is well known in the mission fields of the 
Association, having been a teacher, a lady missionary and also at the New 
York Office doing service in connection with the correspondence for the 
Southern work. In the latter position, covering a period of several years, 
she has had occasion to visit localities occupied by our lady missionaries, 
and in these and many other ways has gained a very extensive knowledge 
of the wants and the methods of help needful for the elevation of the col- 
ored people. Her ability for her new position has already been tested, 
and the Association has great confidence in her capacity to meet the re- 
quirements of all interested in the great work that lies before her. Cor- 
respondence delating to the Bureau should be addressed to Miss D. E. 
Emerson, at the office of the A. M. A., 56 Reade St., New York. 

METHODS OP WORK. 

Our Bureau inaugurates no new woman's missionary society. It is 
simply a plan for giving more efficiency to the work already in hand. 
We leave the mode of co-operation on the part of the ladies of the North 
entirely to themselves, and we can think of no better plan for such co- 
operation than that given on the next page in the letter of Miss M. E. 
Smith of Gorham, Me., which describes the methods in use the past year 
in that State. ' 

Neither are the means for promoting the objects of our Bureau new ; 
they are based on twenty years' experience and extend to all the 
branches of home, school and church life. We can aid directly in the 
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elevation of women and children through the varied work of the ladies 
engaged in our different mission fields. Our method of giving informa- 
tion to the Christian women of the North will be not only by correspond- 
ence through the Secretary of the Bureau, but also by direct information 
from the lady missionaries and teachers, who will attend the meetings of 
ladies at the conferences, associations, and, as far as practicable, local 
societies in connection with the churches. 

METHOD OF CO-OPERATION. 

FROM MISS MART *. SMITH, MAIHK. 

In answer to your inquiry as to the mode of collecting, I would say 
that we have no organization. The ladies talked the matter over and 
decided that as there are so many organizations already as to be almost 
bewildering, we would carry on this work with as little "red tape" as 
possible. At each annual conference a meeting of all ladies interested is 
held, a report read of the amount collected the past year and a committee 
of three chosen to carry on the work for the following year. This com- 
mittee appoints a collector for each conference, and each conference 
collector engages a collector in each church in her conference. The col- 
lectors of the several churches report progress and send money obtained to 
the conference collector, and she forwards it to the chairman of the State 
Committee, who keeps the bank account and forwards the money in due 
time to the A. M. A. 

By so simple an arrangement we also save in expense. With the ex- 
ception of a very slight amount for printing of circulars for distribution 
through the States, the only expense is that of postage, etc., which being 
divided among so many is borne by the several collectors and does not 
take from the sum collected. So far the working of our plan has been, I 
think, as successful as we could reasonably expect. 

LETTERS OF SYMPATHY. 

FROM MBS. HKNBT L. CHASS, IOWA. 

It is with great satisfaction that I learn that a " Bureau of Woman's 
Work " has been organized in connection with the A. M. A. It seems to 
me that such an organization is not merely a valuable help but a manifest 
necessity in the effective prosecution of " Woman's Work for Woman " 
in the South — a work which lies upon the hearts of very many of the 
Christian women of the North and which ought to lie upon the con- 
sciences of all. 

A very limited experience teaches that in every kind of benevolent 
work information is the root from which interest and action grow. 
Probably in no other way can the facts which will quicken the interest 
of the ladies of our churches in work among the Freedpeople be so 
thoroughly and influentially presented as by means of this Bureau. 
Specific objects of effort, concerning which details may be furnished, will 
often win the practical attention of those who are comparatively indif- 
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ferent to the idea of general needs. And the sanction of the A. M. A. 
being implied in any appeals made thorough the Bureau for definite 
objects, will give assurance that our gifts and our labors are to be applied 
in the wisest way and where the need is most urgent. But perhaps noth- 
ing accomplished by this organization will be more gratefully appreciated 
or more productive of the desired results than the visits of missionaries 
to the churches which support them, and their statements by word of 
mouth in regard to the appalling needs and encouraging successes in their 
various fields. This new branch of work has my warmest good wishes 
and my earnest prayers for its fullest success. 

BRIEF RESPONSES. 

Miss A. W. Johnson of North Brookfield, Mass., writes : I am very 
glad that a " Bureau of Woman's Work " has been organized, and believe 
it will open up new avenues for work among our ladies. I respond at once, 
hoping I can do something to interest them in this direction. 

Rev. S. E. Lathrop of Macon, Ga., writes: I rejoice in the new "Bureau 
of Womau's Work." It is a necessary and hopeful acquisition. 

BUREAU REPRESENTED IN OHIO. 

At the Ohio State Association which convened at Akron, May 8, Dist. 
Sec. Pike in his address set forth the plans of our Bureau of Woman's 
Work, referring especially to the methods proposed for bringing the con- 
dition of the colored people more fully before the Christian women of the 
North. He was accompanied by Miss Rose M. Kinney, who had just 
returned from her field of labor at Mcintosh, Liberty County, Ga., and 
who, in behalf of our Bureau of Woman's Work, gave an interesting account 
of her mission services, which had included that of organizing a Woman's 
Missionary Society among the colored women. Miss Kinney also ad- 
dressed the Woman's meeting held during the sessions, of the Association. 
Arrangements have been made, as far as practicable, with other States 
for a like presentation of the varied work carried on by this Association. 



In the next and future numbers of the Missionary, the details of the 
" Bureau of Woman's Work " will appear in a separate department under 
the above heading. 

The Lord's Blessed Ones. — A recent visitor to the Teachers' Home, 
Storrs School, Atlanta, writes that on hi$ arrival, about nine in the evening, 
he was met by the lady teachers, who were returning, two by two, from 
attending cottage prayer meetings in the parish, of which there had been 
six that night. " Coming in," he says, " from such work in the lowly 
homes of a despised people, cheerful and delighted with the meetings, 
they made a profound impression upon me as the Lard's blessed ones. If 
He hasn't got any mansions up there quite worthy of them He'll go to 
work and fix up some especially for their use." 
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The readers of the Missionary are not ignorant of the benefactions of 
Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass, to this Association. The following 
extract from a Wilmington paper indicates the appreciation in which he 
is held not only by the colored people, but also by leading citizens South* 

" The reception of Mr. "Gregory took place in the Mayor's office in the 
City Hall yesterday at noon. There was quite a large attendance of our 
prominent citizens, including a few colored men, all of whom gave evi- 
dence of the esteem entertained for the distinguished visitor and their 
pleasure at the opportunity thus afforded them of forming the acquaint- 
ance of one who has devoted so much of his fortune to the advancement 
of the educational facilities and interests of Wilmington. Mr. Gregory 
was introduced to those present by Mayor Hall in a few brief and appro- 
priate remarks, which were responded to by Mr. G. in fitting terms. Short 
speeches were also delivered by Rev. Drs. Taylor and Wilson, in the order 
named, and at the conclusion of their remarks, Mayor Hall again spoke, 
and at more length. The meeting was a very pleasant one, and we have 
reason to believe that Mr. Gregory was much pleased at the heartiness of 
his reception." 

The Trustees of the John F. Slater Educational Fund met in New 
York April 25 and 26. It was voted to appropriate $20,000 during 
the coming year to such schools as are best fitted to help young colored 
people to become useful to their race, preference being given to those 
institutions which furnish industrial education. Over seventy institutions 
have already reported to Rev. Dr. A. G. Haygood, the Secretary. It is 
not conclusive from the reports that have reached us that the sum named 
above is the entire amount that will be appplied the coming year for 
educational purposes, or that the income of the fund will be principally 
used for industrial education. We believe the plans of the Trustees are 
as broad as the necessities of the colored people for education in every 
department. The meeting of the Board was fully attended, and the 
place made vacant by the death of Wm. E. Dodge was filled by the elec- 
tion of his son. We commend the Trustees for their careful and con- 
scientious endeavors to provide for the uplifting of the colored people 
and the welfare of the nation. 



The aveiage attendance at the 30 conventions of the Co-operative 
Societies in Connecticut was 136. The number of churches 
represented was 230, of the 297 in the State. The average attendance of 
similar meetings in 1872 was 104. On the whole the recent meetings 
were of marked interest, and of much encouragement to the missionary 
work done by Congregationalists. 
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Ocjr Finances. — During the seven months of the fiscal year closing 
April 30, our receipts from collections and donations have amounted to 
$109,275.73. The collections and donations for the same months last 
year were $138,094.35, a decrease of $28,818.62. -The legacies for these 
months last year were $23,447.81, while for this year they have been 
$42,121.18, an increase of $18,673.37. The total receipts thus far this 
year in collections, donations and legacies have been $151,396.91 against 
$161,542.16 for the same period last year, a decrease of $10,145.25. We 
earnestly urge the friends of this Association to study these figures. Our 
last annual meeting, in view of the pressing work before us, recommended 
the increase of our receipts 25 per cent, for the present fiscal year. The 
added expenses of our Indian work and the pressing calls for enlarge- 
ment of our school and church work South, make this increase impera- 
tive — and especially as the openings before us in these lines of effort are 
exceedingly auspicious and encouraging. If the increase named is 
received, we can go forward; if not, we must leave undone what ought to 
be done. Under these circumstances, we ask individual donors whom 
God hath blessed with the means and the heart to help, to give special 
attention to the facts we present, and we also respectfully request pastors 
to bring before their people our financial necessities, so that during the 
next five months we may be able to go forward without debt or diminu- 
tion of work. 



The Church Book, Hymns and Tunes, for the Uses of Christian Wor- 
ship, prepared by Leonard Woolsey Bacon. New York : D. Appleton & 
Co. Several novelties are presented by this book. The more prominent 
of these are (l) the typographical arrangement, which allows the hymns to 
go in without the usual limitations of space, (2) the number of hymns, 
which is less than half that usually found in books of the kind, (3) a com- 
bination of the standard tunes with the best of the English lyrical com- 
positions. We believe there is common sense in Dr. Bacon's idea that the 
church will be better served with a smaller number of the choicest hymns. 
As both the standard and (so called) classical tunes are selected with ex- 
cellent judgment, we see no reason why the Church Book may not prove 
a valuable addition to the hymn-and-tune-ology of the day. The typog- 
raphy and binding of the book are of the best. 



General Liturgy and Book op Common Prater, prepared by Prof. 
Hopkins, is the title of an attractive volume of 137 pages, published by 
A. S. Barnes & Co. A feature of especial interest is the " Table for 
Scripture Readings for Divine Service on every Lord's Day throughout 
the year," embracing a period of two years. The volume is tastefully 
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prepared and printed in red and black, thus assisting the eye in selecting 
the different parts of the service. We believe it will be found helpful in 
the pulpit, in families and in mission work at home and abroad. 



The Home Missionary for May appears with new cover and an addi- 
tion of eight pages, four of which are devoted to advertisements. The 
reading matter, embraces a wide range of discussion on the different 
interests of home missionary work, and as usual was prepared especially 
for this excellent organ of the Home Missionary Society. It gives evidence 
of an advance along the line, and will be welcome in its approved appear- 
ance among its numerous readers. 



The Church Building Quarterly, No. 2, is out, and gives to its read- 
ers a hundred pages of excellent reading relating to the interests of the 
Congregational Union. Plans, specifications and cuts of 26 varieties of 
church edifices are given with suggestions as to cost, materials, con- 
veniences, title to property and other information of value. Cuts and 
specifications for three varieties of parsonages are also given. The 
Quarterly is attractive and we congratulate the brethren who manage 
the affairs of the Society on their enterprise and success. 



A VALUABLE BOOK ON INDIAN MISSIONS. 
Indian Missions is a volume of 270 pages, published by the Am. S. 
S. Union, from the pen of Rev. Myron Eells, missionary of the A. M. A. 
among the Indians in Washington Territory. Mr. Eells is the son of a 
missionary, who gave himself to the work on the Pacific Coast in 1838. 
He grew up in that country, and is perhaps as well qualified as any man 
living to write the history and results of the work of different benevolent 
societies among the Indian tribes of that section. In the book before as 
he gives in order the history of the early missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and those of the American Board, making mention of the 
development of the work in ten localities among as many different tribes. 
The progress of civilizing agencies is recorded with a fidelity and minute- 
ness that adds much to the value of the volume. It appears that most of 
the missionaries believed that the Bible and the plow should go hand in 
hand, and that through their influence the Indians were stimulated to 
cultivate lands, build houses, abandon, polygamy, become temperate, con- 
nect themselves with churches, and place their children in schools. The 
author expresses the fear that his statistics relating to such matters may 
be considered too large, but affirms that they have been taken from official 
reports. He comforts himself, also, in the words of another, to the effect 
that " if one-fourth of all that is reported has been accomplished, a great 
work has been done." 
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Part II. of Mr. Eells' book treats of the reflex influence of the mission 
upon the whites. His claims are no less interesting than surprising. He 
says: "Indian missions brought the first white woman overland to 
Oregon, opened the first emigrant wagon road to the Columbia River, fur- 
nished Oregon with the first United States officer, gave the first governor 
to the Territory, established the first permanent American settlement 
here, so that without this aid the Provisional Government would, without 
doubt, never have been organized, brought the first American cattle to the 
Willamette Valley, and saved the country, or, at least, an important 
portion of it, to the United States." 

Indeed, when he tells the story of Dr. Whitman's winter journey to 
Washington, pursuant to the vote of the missionaries, " to make a despe- 
rate effort to save the country to the United States," he is not only graphic 
but eloquent. His description of the hardships of the winter's campaign 
and of the grand success of the return journey with scores of emigrants, 
who illustrated beyond question that women and wagons could cross the 
mountains, and that missionaries at least had the enterprise needful to 
provide the agency for establishing a provisional government at the focal 
point in the history of our western territories, is full of interest. 

It is impossible, however, in our limited space, even to allude to all the 
topics touched upon. We must ask our readers to purchase the volume. 
It is well suited for Sabbath-school libraries, and will be welcomed by 
good men everywhere who love mission work. As a testimony in behalf 
of the far-reaching influences of missionary endeavors, it is of rare excel- 
lence. We hope its circulation will be swift and extensive. 



BENEFACTIONS. 

Hon. Peter Cooper left by will $100,000 to the Cooper Institute, New 
York. 

Senator Joseph E. Brown, of Atlanta, has donated $50,000 in bonds to 
the University of Georgia. 

The late Jos. J. Cook, Esq., of Providence, left to Trinity College 
$5,000 for the purchase of books. 

Carleton College, Minn., has received a gift of $12,000 from Mr. E. H. 
Williams, of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Jonathan Adams, of Concord, N. H., bequeathed $5,000 to Holder- 
ness Academy as a scholarship fund. 

Middlebury College, Vt., has come into possession of $1,500 by the 
death of the widow of Rev. T. A. Merrill, D.D., by which it offers three 
prizes to the sophomore class. 

The will of the late Hon. J. N. Hungerford, of Corning, N.T. bequeath* 
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$25,000 to Hamilton College, in addition to $15,000 given by him to that 
institution a year or more ago. 

A gentleman in New York State has recently contributed $5,000 to the 
Atlanta University to be used as a fund, the interest of which can be 
applied for annual scholarships. 

Mr. Moody's Mount Hermon School for Boys is to receive the entire 
cabinet of fossil footprints, shells and minerals belonging to the late 
Roswell Field, of Gill, Mass., and also the sum of $1,600 to provide for 
its preservation and enlargement. 

The Vermont Academy at Saxton's River, Vt., has just received a gift 
of $12,000 from four prominent Vermonters — $3,000 each from Lawrence 
Barnes, Julius J. Estey, Jacob Estey and Levi K. Fuller. 

The widow of John Evans, of South Meriden, has given $2,000 to 
Wesleyan University to found the John Evans scholarship, open to can- 
didates for the ministry in junior or senior classes. 

It has been estimated at Washington that the annual profit to the 
country by the, conversion of illiterate into educated labor cannot be 
less than $400,000,000. If so, money given for the endowment of educa- 
tional institutions at the South, like those of the A. M. A., would yield a 
hundred fold in half a generation. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

AFRICA. 

— The caravan of English missionaries conducted by Mr. Stokes has 
reached the extreme south of Victoria Nyanza, a little to the west of 
Kaghei. 

— Mr. Resteau has established at Ambrisette the first factory of the Bel- 
gian Company for African commerce. He has sent the plans for another 
establishment that the company will found in the region south of the 
Congo. 

— The Committee of English missions has accepted for its stations on 
the Niger the services of Dr. Percy Brown, who offers himself for work in 
any part of the mission field. 

— The new king of Cayor has made a visit to the Governor of St. Louis, 
promising to aid with all his power the construction of the railroad. In 
two or three weeks the section from Dakar to Rufisque will be finished. 

— The British and African Steam Navigation Company, which has 
Veady 20 ships for service on the west side of Africa, has constructed 
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two others of less draught that they may leap th,e sand banks of the lower 
rivers. They will be named the Lagos and the Calabar. 

— Unwilling to yield to any one the territory of Liberia, the Senate of 
Monrovia is prepared to place the question of the southern limits of this 
State, a subject on which it disagrees with England, to the arbitration of 
the United States. 

— Mr. Piazzi Smythe has communicated to the English journal Nature, 
from a correspondent at Santa Cruz, capital of Teneriffe, that the peak 
of Teyde, which has not had an eruption since 1798, has broken out again 
since the commencement of 1883. A river of lava descends from its 
summit, still covered with snow. 

— The Baptist missionaries settled at Many anga and Stanley Pool, where 
their stations have taken the names of Wathen and Arthington, in honor 
of the two principal supporters of their work, have felt more 
and more obliged to free themselves from the protection of the armed 
Zanzibarites of the Belgian expeditions. Since the attack in which M. 
Peschuel Locsche was wounded they have felt that the route along the north- 
ern side of the river from Manyangato Stanley Pool was safe only for strong 
caravans well armed, and they have sought one upon the southern side. 
There the Belgians, after having burned Ngombi, whose chief was dis- 
posed to attack the caravans, have made a new route to Stanley Pool, 
and Lieut. Yalcke has founded a station at Ngombi and organized a service 
of caravans between that point and Stanley Pool. The missionaries have 
one independent of the Belgians, so that caravans pass every four or five 
days. The security of transport is greater, but the price of everything 
is greatly increased. 

— The combats between the people of Stanley and the natives have 
arrested the advance of the missionaries of the Livingstone Inland mission. 
After having gone 50 kilometres beyond their station, they were obliged 
to found a new station upon the Loukounga in the midst of a population 
always well disposed toward them. Also the missionaries of this mission 
have decided not to establish themselves at Stanley Pool, and have 
actually gone to work in the region near their stations, 50 or 60 kilometres 
apart, over an extent of 170 kilometres. During the five years in which 
they have lived there they have never had a quarrel with the natives, who 
respect them and confide their children to them. They have learned the 
language of the country, prepared many pupils to become teachers, and 
found the natives eager to furnish them the products of the country and 
at their service for porters along the route from one station to the other. 

THE INDIANS. 

— The last session of Congress appropriated $300,000 to the Cherokees 
as payment for the lands now occupied by the Nez Perces, Poncas, Paw- 
nees and Otoes. 
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— The Indian Homestead Colony at Flandreau, D. T., reports that ninety- 
four homesteads have been taken by the Indians to be held at least five 
years by them. 

— Four hundred thousand dollars have been appropriated by the general 
government for the support of Indian day and industrial schools and for 
other educational purposes. 

— Capt. R. H. Pratt is to receive $68,500 for the support of the Indian 
Industrial School at Carlisle, Pa. This amount is to cover all expendi- 
tures for transportation of Indians, and for the salary and support of 
teachers and students. 

— A new Industrial School for Indian girls has been started by the Gov- 
ernment at West Branch, Iowa. Mr. Benjamin Miles is to have charge 
of the enterprise. The school has capacity for fifty pupils, and by the 
terms of the appropriation, none can be received who are under fourteen 
years of age. 

THE CHINESE. 

— According to Missionary Butler, of China, as Buddhism has no heaven 
for women, the Chinese damsels labor with might and main to lay up 
merits that they may prevail with the judges of the lower world to let 
them be born again as men, so that they may have a chance to get there. 

— More than 280 Christian women are banded together in England, 
daily praying for blessing to rest upon the work among the poor, degraded 
and down-trodden women of China. Three of the members of this 
Woman's Prayer Union for the Women of China have been accepted by 
the China Inland Mission, and are hoping soon to leave for their future 
sphere of work. 

— A happy thought for a Christian wedding party found expression at 
Norwich, England, on the occasion of the marriage of Rev. J. O. Hoare, 
son of Canon Hoare and Principal of the C. M. S. College, at Ningpo. 
After breakfast it was proposed to make a special collection for the China 
mission, which resulted in subscriptions amounting to about $2,200. 

— The edict against Christianity in Japan has never been repealed. At 
first, only teaching was permitted, and that was to be secular ; then 
preaching in private was tolerated ; then followed assembles for Christian 
worship, and the organization of Christian churches ; and in October, 
1880, the natives held a meeting in the open air on the grounds of a hotel 
in the public park at Uyeno ; some four or five thousand people were 
present, and the meeting lasted two days. It was openly advertised in 
the native newspapers and publicly announced by large post-bills which 
met the eye in all parts of the city, and one of which was on the very 
spot where the old edict board used to stand. And yet the government 
does not interfere. 
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THE SOUTH. 

Bey. Joseph E. Rot, D.D., Field Superintendent. 
Prof. Albert Salisbury, Superintendent of Education. 



A REMARKABLE TRIBUTE. 
HOW IT PAYS TO EDUCATE COLORED MINISTERS. 

REV. W. W. PATTON, D. D., WASHINGTON. 

Facts are worth more than abstract theories. Let the people have the facts. 
Howard University has for a number of years been carrying on a theological de- 
partment, which has educated many colored ministers for all the evangelical de- 
nominations in this country, besides sending several missionaries to Africa. This 
department is mainly supported by the American Missionary Association, and its 
principal professorship has been partially endowed by Mrs. Stone. From this in- 
stitution went forth a few years since, a young man (Rev. A. J. Henry) of un- 
mixed African blood, who took as his field of labor a benighted county in Virginia. 
As the result of his patient, self-denying toil, several churches and schools have 
been established, and a new character has been given to the whole community. In 
proof of this, I am permitted to quote the following letter, voluntarily sent by the 
Prosecuting Attorney of the county to Mr. Henry : 

" Amelia Court House, Va., Jan. 31, 1883. 

Dear Sir : There has been such a marked improvement in the conduct, char- 
acter, morals and intelligence of the colored population of this county, and crime 
has diminished to such an extent with the past several years, that it is natural that 
an observing man should at once consider the cause or reason for such a changed 
state of affairs. In doing so, I am at once constrained to believe and to attribute 
it to your untiring zeal in the laudable effort to do good to that race whose 
training has been so long neglected. Your boldness in condemning the wrong 
and asserting and approving the right, has not only impressed the colored people 
and influenced their conduct in the right direction, but it has at the same time 
won for you the confidence and esteem of all the thinking portion of the white 
race who are interested in good government, and a well-ordered and law-abiding 
community. It is not surprising to thinking men that an immense amount of 
crime should have been the result of liberating the vast number of colored people 
of the South, and throwing them suddenly upon their own resources, with their 
wants unprovided for and with no training, when it had hot been their habit to 
think or provide for themselves. Consequently, the sad result was that crime was 
prevalent throughout this whole Southern country. It therefore became sensible 
men to undertake to provide a remedy ; and the remedy is, to educate and 
Christianize the race ; and I am glad— indeed, happy— to be able to say that you 
have contributed your full share toward bringing about that happy result, for 
which this community ought to be profoundly grateful. 

" Now, for a moment, let us contrast the present state of things with the 
past, which is vivid in our recollection because of its sadness. I qualified as Prose- 
cuting Attorney for this county at the April Term of the County Court 1870, and 
have held that office (with the exception of one term of four years) from that time 
to the present. It was no uncommon thing — indeed it was a common thing— to 
prosecute from two to four cases of felony at every term of the court, and I have 
prosecuted as many as seven felonies at one term of our Circuit Court, and the jail 
was full or crowded with those awaiting trial. But for the last four or five years A 
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crime has gradually diminished, until now it is a rare occurrence that we have a 
prisoner in jail awaiting trial or a felony to prosecute ; and the jail is nearly all the 
time without an inmate. The present state of things is so different that it is a 
subject of remark. May He who directeth all things spare you long in the good 
work in which you have accomplished so much. Very respectfully and truly 
your friend, T. K. Weisiger." 

This statement speaks loudly, not only as regards the particular case mentioned, 
but as regards the system which we are pursuing to elevate the colored people. 
Mr. Henry, during his studies in Howard University, was aided by funds con- 
tributed in Great Britain for the assistance of needy colored students, and it will 
be cheering to those benefactors to hear of the good which is being accomplished 
by this beneficiary. Will not other benefactors come to our help by furnishing 
other endowments and scholarships ? 



REVIVAL WORK AT FISK UNIVERSITY. 

BEY. H. B. BENNETT. 

The religious history of Fisk University divides itself into two portions, that 
before New Year and after. Before the New Year, the week given to the Young 
Men's Christian Association passed, and the work of holding nightly prayer meet- 
ings was taken in hand by the students. Several conversions resulted. After the new 
year had set in and I had returned from my Northern trip, I felt that the time had 
come for direct effort for the conversion of the students. I, therefore, directed my 
preaching to that end and held nightly meetings for inquirers. As a result two or 
three of the students were converted. At length, being convinced that I could do little 
more, I made no appointment for other meetings. At this point the young men in 
Livingstone Hall came forward and offered to carry on the meetings in their own 
way. I was glad to give them the opportunity to go forward. This they did, 
visiting from room to room and inviting the unconverted out. The result was that 
there was a large increase in the interest. The inquiry meetings were full, and 
from ten to fifteen were seeking Christ every night. This work went on for 
several weeks and resulted in the conversion of fifteen or more— twenty-two for 
the whole year. There is still some interest, although other things have interfered 
to divert the minds of the students from the direct effort for the salvation of 
souls. 



EMERSON INSTITUTE. 

BY MISS EMMA CAUGHEY, MOBILE, ALA. 

The accompanying cut of Emerson Institute presents it in its new and enlarged 
proportions. Oct 2d, 1882, with much joy and thanksgiving, we dedicated its new 
walls, "Pro Christo et Humanitate." It is a fine substantial building, well adapted 
to our school woik, A basement play-room under the entire building furnishes 
protection to the children on rainy days. The first floor contains three pleasant school- 
rooms, four halls and a library. Four stair- ways lead to the play-room, and the 
same number lead up to the second floor, where are three more cheery, well 
ventilated school-rooms, separated from each other by uplifting sash doors, by 
which the entire upper story may be thrown into orfe large hall. Here we 
assemble for morning devotions, hold our public rhetoricals and evening socials. 
Contributions from friends at the North have enabled us to place a reading table 
in one corner of the normal room, furnished with the best weeklies and month- 
lies, a handsome clock and some tasteful mottoes on the wall, each of which 
we may hope is a little rill flowing into that stream of silent influences which 
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serves not only to brighten the lives of the pupils but to help them to a nobler 
manhood and a purer womanhood. We have enrolled during the year three 
hundred and twenty-one different pupils under the care of six teachers. We have 
an industrial department connected with our school, in which sewing and fancy 
work are taught. We meet for two hours each Friday evening at the close of 
the regular session of school. This evening hour is a happy climax to the week 
for the girls, but is a great tension upon the nervous force of the teachers at 
the end of the week's wear and tear. We close this department of our school 
with a fair, where the articles made by the girls are offered for sale, the proceeds of 
which are to be divided between foreign missions and our own worthy poor. 



INDUSTRIAL WORK AT ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 

MR. H. M. 8XS8IONB. 

Having been connected with this institution more than a year, we have learned 
from the boys in school from all parts of the South, as well as from our own 
observation in the State, of the limited scope of the agricultural products in this 
section. Most of the boys have been accustomed to farm work, and in answer to 
the question, " What kind of crops have you been used to raising ? " they reply in- 
variably, " corn and cotton." It has been the custom of the planters here to use 
their means, men, teams and credit to raise cotton. While they are raising crops 
they run in debt for provisions, and at the end of the year frequently fail to 
realize enough from the crops to pay the bills. Some are learning the better way 
of raising a variety of crops for the family, and a few acres of cotton for a money 
crop. The great want of successful farming is fertilizers. The land is so impov- 
erished that there is no use in trying to raise a crop without. With plenty of 
manure, we can secure as good crops as can be raised anywhere. Our tables were 
supplied last summer with a great variety of vegetables and our barns filled with 
fodder. Twelve acres only out of the sixty owned by the Institution have been 
under cultivation, our own table with 240 boarders making a market. The advan- 
tages of climate enable us to raise two or three crops a year on the same land. 
The soil is capable of producing any and every variety of crops that can be raised 
elsewhere in the United States.- 

Whatever possibilities may be attained in literary pursuits for generations to 
come, most of the manual labor at the South will be performed by the colored 
man. The great want at the present time is skilled laborers. The abundant 
resources are awaiting men as well as means for their development— men skilled 
in all the useful trades, educated in both muscle and brain, such as can plan as 
well as execute. There is a surplus- of ignorant laborers South who cannot set 
themselves to work at anything but the most menial service. If the present gen- 
eration can be instructed by skilled labor how to get a good living and earn money 
to educate their children, then the next generation can take a step higher. The 
opportunities offered the boys here to learn the useful arts will be enlarged. At 
the present time we are only developing the agricultural department in a small 
way for want of means. We are trying to utilize the labor of the boys for their 
advantage, as well as profit to the Institution. With a fair supply of mulberry 
trees, we propose to commence the culture of silk. This spring we have twenty- 
five boys competing for the premiums offered for the largest product of early gar- 
den vegetables grown on the square rod. The work is to be done during play 
hours and the crop harvested before the close of the term, the 15th of June. 
Monthly lectures on important farm topics are given to the students. We need an 
endowment of $30,000 for a school of agriculture, and the same amount for the 
mechanic arts. 
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AFRICA AT ATLANTA. 
In a private letter Mrs. Chase writes about a young man from the west coast of 
Africa as follows : I must tell you about Philip. We had very interesting meetings 
last week. Thursday the topic was for the church. Philip who had not had courage 
to speak in meetings before this year, got up and said he was ashamed of having 
been so afraid of being laughed at by the boys ; he expected in a few years to teach 
about Jesus in his own country — and it is your country, too. He then went on 
with his intense earnestness and broken English to tell of his home — how 
dear it was to him and how dear his people were — how sad it was that they did not 
know about Jesus, till I do not think there was a dry eye in the room. The meet- 
ing the next night was a larger one, as we have no study hours Friday night. We 
saw the effect of Philip's thrilling words. More than one referred to them. A young 
woman who decided to be a missionary to Africa last year, said every word Philip 
spoke seemed meant for her. " To think that boy, who was a heathen such a little 
while ago, could justly say such things to us with our privileges, made me feel 
condemned. I want to preach the gospel to the heathen. I pray that I may be 
fitted for the blessed work. I don't want money, I don't want fame, but I do 
want such a spirit that it shall be my meat and drink to do my Father's will." 
Philip's Bible, which he brought with him, is very fine print, and has no references. 
He wanted a new one, so as he had earned some money in summer, one of the 
teachers purchased him one. He is so pleased with it he takes it to bed with him. 
One day he asked his teacher if he could not buy some silk to cover it with. When 
she suggested covering it with paper, he did not like it at all. I am so glad he is 
with us, he is a great power. 



ONE DAY. 

BY MISS ADELB BREWER, RALEIGH, N. O. 

Would you like to spend Sunday with us among the colored people at the South? 
The bell for Sunday School sounded at nine o'clock. At three, we answered the 
call for church. We saluted the sexton, a pretty girl, who was ringing the bell as 
we entered. The neat little church still had its Christmas trimmings. We were 
delighted with everything, the earnest minister, the good organ, the well-trained 
choir. Every word of the responsive reading was so clearly enunciated that it 
was a pleasure to listen. The pastor's wife came in with her manly son and her 
wee baby. That smallest auditor behaved well. The missionary was there with 
the orphan she is training. Notices for the week were given out — Lyceum, Church 
prayer meeting, and the Women's prayer meeting. 

After the benediction, before we had hardly thought of turning in our places, we 
felt the pressure of a baby's hand. Little Clara, aged five, had hastened to us. 
She had come to church alone. It was sweet to look at her and know what an 
angel of light she is. Her mother, though an invalid, takes in washing. She 
hires some one to carry the clothes. Clara wishes to grow. " Why ? " 4 * So I can 
tote de clothes." In former days, long before she came to earth, her parents were 
prosperous. They bought land and built two bouses, one for themselves and one 
to rent. Her father, still in the prime of life, is paralyzed and blind. Day after 
day he sits by the fire, unable to read, or work, or move. We have seen his blind, 
twitching face light tenderly at the touch of his only child. Clara led us along 
Slowly, and we chatted with the missionary and her friends. One young lady has 
bought land, built a house for herself and furnished it well with carpet and organ. 
She is helping her sisters in their education. We met many whose friends were at 
school. We shook hands with the good deacons. 
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Some young girls were waiting at home for us. They wished to talk about 
"going North." As soon as they had left, a friend sent by us an orange to Mrs. 
Knowles. In her one dark room, over a smoky fireplace, she was sitting, para- 
lyzed, rheumatic and very " painy,'* without kith or kin to help her, dependent on 
neighbors for food, wood and water ; her lot did not seem an enviable one. " The 
children are mighty kind to me." Boys come in and cut a stick of wood at a 
time. She cooks meal, her chief article of food, in three different ways, " so as t 
have a little variety, you know." Often suffers for "suthing feat;" seldom 
knows whence the next dinner will come. 

As we left the room we heard crying. Leaning by the fence, alone and scream- 
ing, was a little girl. "What is it?" "A boy threw a rock and hit me here," 
showing her side. " Where is your home ?" " Right over yonder." •' Shall I take 
you there?" "No; mother is not there." It proved that her sister and friend 
were frolicking and helping (?) Mrs. Knowles. Her sister answered the appeal for 
help. " Hush, Queen ; quit making such a fuss." The friend explained : "She 
never did like to be hit by a rock, nohow." We noticed the feet of the friend. A 
piece of leather tied around them, showing the bare toes. Many children can not 
go to Sunday-school because they have no shoes. 

After tea we went to the S. S. Concert. In giving out the subject, the teacher 
said she did not want to call it a Lying Concert, though the verses were about 
lying, so she called it a Truth Concert. The room was full. Little Clara's mother 
could not go, so the wee maiden invited a young lady to be her escort. The con- 
cert was excellent. The texts were well recited and the pastor's remarks summed 
up the matter. At the close an appeal was made in behalf of a poor and sick 
scholar. A member of her class carried around the basket, and a dollar and 
seventy-nine cents was given in response. This little church takes up three collec- 
tions a day, yet its members are very poor and the winter has been hard on all. 
One family stayed in bed till late in the afternoon to save wood to cook supper. A 
young man, sick with consumption, had nothing provided for him but bacon and 
cornmeal, which his delicate appetite loathed. It is hard to^earn much, receiving 
thirty cents a week for a washing. We asked a widow if she was comfortable when 
her husband was alive. "Oh yes; I had plenty to eat, plenty to eat. He was 
cross sometimes, as men are, but I always had plenty to eat." We lay down to 
rest that night with new feelings of gratitude and shame. " What shall we render 
unto the Lord for all His benefits?" 



A JUBILATE. 

Composed for the Commencement Exercises of 
Tillotson Institute.) 

BT MISS ANGIB FULLER. 

A song, a song of joyous exultation, 

That where but late was darkness and despair, 
Harps upon the willows, hopeless lamentation, 
Sighing and moans, and foolish superstitions, 

The cringing fear and terror stricken wail, 
With all the miserable, the pitiful conditions 

Gross ignorance and bondage can entail, 

There now is light that promises to brighten, 
There now is thankful prayer and notes of 
praise, 



There now is'lhope, sweet hope, to cheer and 

lighten, 

A race oppressed and wronged in many ways; 
There now are minds aspiring and expanding 
f And daily demonstrating they are strong, 
To answer to Progression's stern demanding 

And take a place among the cultured throng. 

God-speed to those who lead this van of progress, 

Who work as pioneers in Wisdom's fields; 
Proving to all the wondering, doubting people 

What grand results, fair mental culture yields. 
Still may they press undaunted onward, upward 

Greater achievements and successes win, 
While hopeful millions in their footsteps follow, 

And Heaven smiles approval most benign. 
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GREEN COVE SPRINGS, ST. JOHNS RIVER, FLA. 



COLOR LINE IN FLORIDA. 

BY REV. ALBERT P. MILLER. 

While the " color-line" is being freely discussed in the leading Christian journals 
of the day, as to so-called "mixed churches," the following incident may show to 
the Christian world the attitude taken by the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
— 400,000 strong — with whose work I was very pleasantly connected last year. One 
of our preachers, a Rev. C. J. Croom, having charge of the Hamburg circuit in the 
East Florida Conference, was last year holding a series of revival meetings. The 
spirit waxed hot, and large numbers came rolling in from every quarter night after 
night. Conversions began to crown the efforts of the pastor, among the colored 
members of the congregation. As is very often the case several white friends were 
in attendance. One night after a soul-stirring sermon the preacher called on all 
who wanted to be prayed for to come and bow at the front seats. A great many 
came, and among these a white woman, who that night was deeply convicted. 
Her mother, brother and sister were terribly enraged, that she should be out so 
late at a " nigger meeting," and came down on her very heavily. The next night, 
however, found her, more anxious than ever, at the "nigger revival." The mother, 
who would not go herself, sent her son and daughter to bring their sister home. 
On arriving they became eo much interested in what was going on that they 
decided to remain. They began to feel "funny." Still they sat and looked on and 
saw tfceir sister again press forward for prayer. They still felt "funny," but 
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couldn't go. By and by the sister, who sat in the audience, went to get her 
anxious sister, and take her home. No sooner had she put her hands on her than 
she herself fell under conviction, and both that night were happily converted to God. 
Their brother at once became deeply concerned, and was soon rejoicing with his sis- 
ters and the Negroes in the " liberty wherewith Christ doth make Jus children free." 
"Big Sunday" came, day for communion and reception of members. Candidates 
received on profession were to be baptized, either by sprinkling or immersion. 
Our white brother and his two dear sisters having been received into full member- 
ship chose to go down under the water, which they did with several others, being 
baptized by Bro. Croom. Some of the white neighbors were a little offended at 
the conduct of both the colored preacher and his white brother and sisters in the 
Lord, and asked him to leave. But he told them frankly that he didn't convert 
the candidates, and that if the same God who had changed their hearts, led them 
also to seek admission into his church, there was nothing, either in his Bible or 
his discipline, that would prohibit their becoming regular members of his church. 
Bro. Croom tells me that these three converts are among the most faithful of his 
members, and that he " would be glad to receive many more such members into 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, for God is no respecter of persons," and 
why should we be? 

WOMAN'S MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

BT MISS M. K. LUNT, 8BLXA. 

The Alabama Branch of the Woman's Missionary Association held its annual 
meeting in the Normal room of Talladega College, March 27. The attendance was 
good, and the reports from the local societies very encouraging. The officers, with 
but two exceptions, were re-elected to serve for the coming year. After devotional 
exercises, Mrs. De Forest gave an address of welcome, in which she reminded us 
of the important work God had put in our hands to carry on, and that our part 
is to be doers, leaving results to Him. The local societies have given considerable 
time to industrial work, disposing of clothing, quilts, and fancy articles, aggre- 
gating the sum of $175, disbursing for Foreign Missions and home interests 
$116.85, leaving a balance for further distribution. Mothers' meetings, children's 
meetings, and sewing classes have received their share of attention. At the public 
meeting in March, in Selma, Mrs. McDougal, correspondent of the New York Weekly 
Witness, was present, and all enjoyed her fresh, practical and inspiring words. 

Several papers were listened to with interest, the first read by Miss Jillson, on 
" Our Duty to Foreign Missions and the means by which an interest may be Pro- 
moted." Miss Plimpton and Mrs. A. W. Curtis followed in discussion on the 
subject. Mrs. Curtis spoke of the joy her husband's mother felt in giving three 
sons to the missionary fields ; how this love had been awakened in her children by 
reading to them from the Missionary Herald. Mrs. Andrews read letters of greet- 
ing from the President and Secretary of the Boston Association. Miss Chafin 
sent a paper, on " Do we owe a Tenth to the Lord ?" 

A poem was read by Miss Partridge, "So Much to do at Home." In this an 
African Chief is begging for some Christian teachers to go with him to lead his 
people to the Saviour, but is denied because there is so much at home to be done. 
Mrs. Fay gave a talk on " How to organize Missionary Societies," urging the 
members of those churches who have no such organization to form one at once. 

Miss Mickle presented another paper on "Hath She Done what She Could?" 
Mrs. Steele of Chattanooga, Tenn., was present and offered the closing prayer. 
Singing was interspersed, and we felt that the hours had brought to us an encour- 
agement and strength which will make us more hopeful for the future. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

— A Welsh Cong. Church has been organized at- Rock Creek, Tenn., with 22 
members, by the Rev. Wm. H. Thomas. 

—Rev. L. C. Joell, a recent graduate of the Theol. Dept. of Howard University, 
has been appointed for church work at Greenwood, S. C. 

— More than two score souls are reported to have been converted at a series of 
meetings conducted by Revs. Imes and Fields at Memphis, Tenn. 

— A revival is reported in connection with the labors of Rev. B. F. Foster at 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

— Rev. Milus Harris, of Talladega, is conducting school and church services at 
Tecumseh, Ala., in the building erected by the Tecumsehlron Co. 

— A church of fourteen members has been recognized by Council at Jackson, 
Miss. The sermon was by Supt. Roy. Most of the members had been students at 
Tougaloo University. 

— The Mississippi Association of Cong. Churches and ministers was organized at 
Tougaloo, Miss., March 31. Pres. Pope and Rev. C. L. Harris were elected as dele- 
gates to the National Council. A missionary committee was appointed to take 
charge of two missions already established. 

— Supt. Roy has organized a church of ten members at Knoxville, Tenn., which 
was recognized by Council April 22. Rev. Simon Peter Smith, from Washington, 
has been assigned to this charge. A church edifice has been secured. 

— The Central Church, New Orleans, under the ministration of Rev. Dr. 
Alexander, has received forty new members during the year. The church pays 
$50 a month towards the pastor's salary. 

— Miss Gerrish, who has been sustained by the ladies of Iowa, as missionary, in 
connection with the Central Church, New Orleans, has been greatly blessed in 
her work done in the mothers' meeting and the sewing class. Twelve hundred calls 
were made by her during the first six months of her service. 

— A church was organized at Fayetteville, Ark., with nine members, April 15. 
Supt. Roy and Rev. B. F. Foster, the pastor of the church, were in attendance. 
At the first communion season the church was made happy in the use of a new 
communion set and an outfit of chapel lamps from Rev. Geo. M. Boynton's people, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

— The Spirit of God has been poured out upon both church and school at the Le 
Moyne Institute. In the normal department of the school there are but six or 
eight who'do not profess Christ. Eighty per cent, of all the students are reported 
to be seeking to lead Christian lives. Over fifty souls have recently professed 
faith in Christ, about twenty of whom will soon be added to the church. 

— Prof. Hitchcock, of Straight University, New Orleans, has interested parties 
on the ground to provide for orange and other fruit trees to be planted on the 
square in connection with the University buildings. He is anxious, however, to 
secure additional funds in order that the planting may be sufficient and immediate. 

— A new church has been organized at Biirmingham, Ala., under the guidance of 
Supt. Roy. Rev. Andrew J. Headen has been chosen pastor, and the work is now 
being carried on with good success. 

— Rev. C. W. Francis, of Atlanta, reports the conversion of eighteen students in 
connection with the University. One is a member of the graduating class and an- 
other has been a Roman Catholic. 
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THE NEW MISSION IN SOUTH CHINA. 

BY BBV. W. O. POND. 

The memorable event of the month of February —so far as our work is concerned 
—is the inauguration of the mission of the American Board to Hong Kong, and 
through Hong Kong to those districts of South China from which most of our 
Chinese have come. Rev. C. R. Hager, a recent graduate of our Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and for more than a year past a very successful and greatly beloved 
pastor at Antioch, in this State, having offered himself to the Board as a Foreign 
Missionary, was at our own suggestion and request appointed to take charge of this 
new work, and was ordained as a Missionary at Bethany Church, on Friday, 
Feb. 16. One of .the ^exercises at the ordination service was an address by Jee 
Gam, a portion of which, I trust, can be crowded into the space allotted in the 
Missionary to our work. It will scarcely be necessary for me to add anything, 
unless it be to say that to my faith this work thus begun looms up in grand 
proportions, as fraught with most beneficent results. I am prepared in spirit 
patiently to wait — prepared, if such be God's will, utterly to fail — but my faith 
feels so strong, my hopes are so high, so bright, so confident, that I seem to my- 
self already to be entering on the harvest, and the joy of harvest fills my heart. 

JEE GAM'S ADDRESS. 

It was ten years ago when our Chinese brethren first felt the need of a mission 
in China at or near the districts from which [most of our brethren came. They 
grew more and more anxious for this mission, when they heard of the aid and 
refuge given to the persecuted Christians by the other mission in Canton city. 

The first three years we often expressed our great desire among ourselves for 
this mission, but never thought of telling our superintendent, Rev. W. C. Pond. 
Not a word was said to him until at our usual Wednesday afternoon Bible class, 
about seven years ago, when the subject of foreign missions was accidentally 
mentioned. We then told Rev. W. C. Pond what we so much desired. He at 
once approved of it. Hong Kong was chosen for the seat of this mission, and Mr. 
Pond requested that those who were able to write a letter should do so, explaining 
why this mission was so much needed. He accordingly forwarded these letters to 
the American Missionary Association. Though the Association sympathized with 
us in our want, yet how this mission could be established looked very doubtful. 
The matter was left to stand ; but we remembered that James tells u£ to ask in 
faith, nothing wavering, and we knew that God was able to supply all our needs ; 
so we kept on praying. In the first part of October, 1879, I was .greatly surprised 
by the very generous invitation which the American Missionary Association ten- 
dered me to attend its annual meeting at Chicago. I started for the East, but 
thought nothing of this Hong Kong mission until at the annual meeting, when I 
felt moved by the Holy Spirit to make an earnest plea for it. I also spoke for it at 
all the meetings I attended while East. 

"^.On the evening of the 4th of August, 1882 (the same day the Chinese Restriction 
bill went into effect), the good news came through our superintendent that the 
American Board had consented to establish the Hong Kong Mission. Oh, how my 
heart, filled to overflowing, went out to God in thanksgiving and praise t 
Immediately we called the brethren to tell them thejjgood news. Christ has told 
us to ask and we shall receive ; yet, when this ten years' prayer was answered, it 
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seemed almost too much to believe, and we are here this evening to praise God 
once more for his love to us and our benighted countrymen in China. * * * 

Having Hong Kong for headquarters, missionaries and teachers can be sent from 
there to preach and teach in the villages from which our young men come. Besides 
this, the English language is used more in Hong Kong than in any other part o 
China, and the Chinese living there, or those visiting that place, could not be reached 
in a more efficient manner than by opening the same Jrind of free schools for them 
that you have opened for us here. They need to know the English language. Of 
course there are public schools, where both the English and Chinese languages are 
taught by the. British Government, but all have their sessions in the daytime : 
consequently, the children are the only ones benefited by these schools. There 
remains the laboring class unreached. If a free evening school is opened, I have 
no doubt that much good could be done among 'them. Moreover, Hong Kong is a 
great highway to all foreign ports, especially San Francisco. Through Hong Kong 
nearly all the Chinese in the United States have come and will return. If a general 
mission could be established at this port, much co-operating work could be accom- 
plished between our missions here and that at Hong Kong. Christian Chinese 
returning home would receive letters of introduction to the superintendent of the 
Hong Kong mission. This superintendent would have pastoral care over them, 
and would be a very great help in time of persecution. Converts would be made 
nrmer in faith, and more earnest in leading others to Christ. 

The Congregational Association of Christian Chinese, at its last annual meeting, 
voted to give $500 toward the establishing of this Hong Kong mission, and do all 
in its power to help in the future. God be praised, for he has shown his wonder- 
ful love to China. He is to be praised for this beloved brother, who so kindly 
offers himself for the Master's service. He is to be praised for the American Board 
which sends him. May the Lord raise up many more like workers, who shall 
devote their lives to China. 



Let me add that besides this gift of money, our mission sends with Mr. Hager 
one of our very best helpers, Lee Sam. We shall miss him greatly, but we have 
plead for this new work, expecting that it would draw upon us in that way 
largely. To raise up and train men for Gospel work among the millions beyond the 
sea, will now be one of the chief ends to be kept in view in our work in California. 
And because of this, we ask with an intensity of desire scarcely known to us 
before, a place in the prayers of God's people throughout our whole land. 



CHILDRJEDSTS PAGE. 

THE COMING OF THE ORGAN. 

BT MBS. WALTER B. C. WRIGHT, BEBBA, BY. 

" Pine Grove College, " as it is called in Jackson County, needed an organ; there 
was no doubt about that. But the likelihood of obtaining it seemed small. Away 
up there in the mountains of Kentucky, there were few who had ever seen an 
organ, and only the teacher knew how much it would help in the day school, the 
Sunday-school and the preaching services. So Miss Barton sang herself hoarse 
trying to teach the children to sing by rote, and on Sunday the minister had to 
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line the hymns for want of books. (Your grandmamma can tell you what I mean 
by' 'lining the hymn.") In all the mountain churches, both colored and white, 
the people always sing in that way, and having no organ to keep them together, 
they come out at the end one behind the other, like the " rounds" you sing at 
school. 



MOUNTAIN FAMILY SINGING PSALMS. 



One day a teacher from Berea went up to visit the school, and when she saw the 
bright, eager faces of the children, and the effort the teacher was making to have 
them learn to sing, she said, " Why, how much you need an organ here. It would 
lift these children into a whole new world of ideas." " Yes, I know it," answered 
Miss Barton, "but where is it to come from?" Well, Miss D. went home and 
thought it over, and then wrote to Miss Barton that if the people there would raise 
thirty dollars, she would see that they had an -organ. Miss Barton did not feel 
much encouraged, for the people in that region are not rich, and one dollar looks 
very large to them. However, she read Miss D.'s letter to them at Sabbath school, 
and explained what an advantage it would be to have the instrument to use. To 
her great surprise they pledged the amount at once, though many of them cannot 
afford sugar in their coffee, or butter on the corn bread, which, with bacon, is the 
staple of their living. I have not time to tell how Miss D. raised the rest of the 
money, how she found a dealer who had a very fine organ to sell at second hand , 
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and who threw off fifteen dollars when he found for what she wanted it — nor how 
one friend in Tallmadge and another in Akron helped on, and at last the organ 
was ordered and sent. It was expected on a certain Saturday, and on Sunday 
morning you might have seen the people gathering in unusually large numbers. 
All who did not walk came on horseback. There a mother with her baby on her 
arm, and a little girl behind her on the family horse. Here the father, with a 
three-year-old boy behind him on the colt, and yonder three older children on 
another horse, all sitting with that easy security they express when they say " I , 
was born on a horse," and thinking no more about it than you do when you ride 
in a street car. 

But when the people reached the school-house their faces fell as they came in 
one after another and saw there was no organ on the platform. The wagon had 
broken down bringing it over the almost impassable roads from the station twenty 
miles away, and at last Sunday-school was commenced with a feeling of disap- 
pointment in all hearts. Even brave Miss Barton felt a lump in her throat, for 
she had counted on it like the meeting of an old friend in a strange land. But 
just in the middle of the lesson the creaking of wheels was heard and some men 
came in with something still encased in the box in which it was packed. No more 
lesson that day. Every boy and girl, colored and white, was as eager and curious 
as if this was a stray cage from some menagerie. Finally, with some little trouble, 
the packing-case was removed, and there was a plain, quiet little walnut thing, 
looking some like a small cupboard, and now the question arose on which side 
was it made to stand ? The teacher, seeing the dilemma, suggested the proper 
base, on which it was firmly placed. Then a chair was brought, some books piled 
on it — and then they found there was no key. But somebody produced a nail, the 
cover was lifted, and there was their organ smiling at them and showing every 
one of its pretty white teeth. And oh, when the wonderful thing began to sing, 
how pleased they were ! The children forgot that they too could sing 

" Praise God from whom all blessings flow," 
while listening to the beautiful, strange voice. Presently they gained courage 
and joined in the Gospel hymns (which the common people do sing gladly), and 
sang, and sang, and sang, all through the time for Sabbath school and all through 
the time for preaching. 

I think the angels hearing the sounds must have rejoiced that day with great 
hope for the souls that might be won to repentance through the Coming of the 
Organ. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

RECEIPTS FOR APRIL, 1883. 



MAINE, $215.13. 
Bath. Central Ch. and Soc., 45; Winter 

St. Cong. Ch. and Soc.,35.15 $80 15 

Bethel First Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 24 

Brewer. Cong. Ch. 950 

Buxton. North Cong. Ch. and Soc 4 00 

East Orrington. Cong. Sab. Sen 2 04 

East Otisfleld. Mrs. Susan LovelL 5; 
Mrs. Sarah P. Morton, 2; Rev. J. Lor- 
ing, 1.75; Mrs. A. Lovewell,l; Mrs. M. 

H. Jennings, 25c 10 00 

Gorham. Cong. Ch. and Soc 22 78 

Gorham. Cong. Sab. Sen., for Need- 
more Chapel, Talladega C. 19 17 

Newport. Mrs. M.S. Nickerson 50 

South Paris. Cong, Ch. and Soc 6 25 

Norwav. Mrs. M. K. Frost 50 

Waldoborough. First Cong. Ch. and 

Soc 1000 

Wells. Barak Maxwell 20 00 

Winthrop. Cong. Ch 17 00 



York. "A Friend," by Rev. D. B. 

Sewall $3 00 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $430.07. 

Amherst. Cong. Ch 15 70 

Atkinson. Cong. Ch. and Soc 8 00 

Oolebrook. "E. C. W." 2 00 

Concord. North Ch. Sab. Sen., for Stu- 
dent Aid, TaUadega C 10 00 

Exeter. Second Cong.. Ch. and Soc. . 122 08 



Exeter^ Co^. Ch.2J^UotC., for Tillot- 



300 



eon C.dbN. Inst. Mrs. Odlin for Freight 
East Alatead. Rev. G. A. Beckwith, Box 

Books, for Library, Macon, Qa. 
Great Falls. Mission Fund, Cong. Soc. 

11.25 and Bbl. of O. for Student Aid, 

Talladega C H 26 

Hillsborough Bridge. Cong. Cb 3 00 

Keene. First Cong. Sab. Bch. t 32.55; 

George Cooke, 5 37 55 

Lisbon. First Cong. Oh. and Soc 14 00 
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Mason. Cong. Ch $9 00 

Nashua. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 16 74 

New Boston. "AH riend " (of which 50 

for Chinese and 25 jor Indian M) 100 00 

New Ipswich. Cong. Sab. 8ch. , for Stu- 
dent Aid. Atlanta U. 20 00 

North Hampton. Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

Lady Missionary, Savannah, Oa 21 00 

Orford. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 16 ; " H. 

H,C.,"1, t7 F.B." 25c 17 25 

Orfordville. D. T Hale 5 00 

Piermont. Cong. Sab. 8ch.,5; KFord, 5. 10 00 

Portsmouth. Rev. W. W. Dow 2 00 

Shelburne. Mrs. Mary C. Ingalls 2 50 

Wilton. Rev. A. E. Tracy,Bbl. C, for 
Macon, Oa. 

VERMONT, $530.88. 
Brattleborough. Helen J. Preston, for 

Student Aid, Fisk U. 25 00 

Brookfield. Second Cong. Ch. and Soc.. 10 35 
Cambridge. Mr. and Mrs. M. Safford. . . 38 52 

Clarendon. Cong. Ch. and Soc 27 

Granby and Victory. Cong. Ch. and Soc. 2 00 

Newport. Cong. Ch. and Soc 11 65 

Norwich. Mrs. H. Burton 2 00 

Manchester. Cong. Ch., 122.68 ; A. Hem- 

enway, 5 127 68 

Rochester. Ladies of Cong.Ch., Two bbls. 
C.for Talladega C 

Rutland. Cong.Ch 243 74 

Saxton's River. Rev. William Sewall, 
Pkg. of C. for Atlanta U. 

Thetford. Cong, and Soc 12 14 

Townshend. •*Miss E. M. B." 5 00 

. "LG." 500 

West Brattleborough. Cong. Ch . , and Soc. 

to const. Mrs. Mary W. Clark L. M. . 31 53 
West Brattleborough. Ladies of Cong. 
Soc., 2 Bbls. of C. for Talladega. C.,5 

for Freight 5 00 

West Hartford. Cong. Ch. and Soc. (ad'l). 2 00 

MASSACHUSETTS, $13,166.38. 
Andover. West Parish Juv. Soc., for 

Student Aid, Fisk U 25 00 

Andover. Mrs. Sophia Tufts, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Talladega C 5 00 

Andover. The late Mrs. Caroline T. 

Jackson 17 00 

Amesbury. Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 75 

Amherst. FirstCong. Ch 25 00 

Amherst. *' Friends/' for Student Aid, 

Atlanta U 100 

Ashburnham. Marshall Wetherbee 2 00 

Attleborough. First Cong. Cb. and Soc. 8 86 
Auburn. Cong. Sab. Sch. (of which 11 .66 

for Indian and Chinese M.) 17 50 

Beverly. Ladies' M. C. of Cong. Ch., 20 

pair of sheets, for Fish U. 
Billerica. Trinitarian Cong. Ch. and 
Soc., 14.97; Sab. Sch., 8.35, bal. to 
const. Rev Frederick A. Wilson L. M. 23 32 
Boston. Central Ch. and Soc., 1 ,008.64; 
Chas. C. Barry, 25; "A Friend," 5; 

M. A. Willard, 1 1,039 64 

Boston. N. B. «3oodnow,5; "AFriend," 
1; "Lee & Shepard. books, val. 17, for 

Student Aid, Talladega C 6 00 

Boston and vicinty. Ladies, Seven boxes 
Bedding, for Fisk U. 

Boxborough. Mary Stone 10 00 

Boxford. Miss Mary Sawyer, for Stu- 
dent Aid. Talladega C. 100 

Brocton. Porter Evan. Ch 5178 

Brookline. Harvard Ch. and Soc 87 83 

Cambridgeport. Ladies' Miss'y Soc., 
30, to const. Mrs. Caroline F. Brad- 

bhaw,L. M.; Pilgrim Ch., 13.42 43 42 

Charlestown. Win thro p Ch. and Soc. . . 74 47 
Chelsea. *• Ladies Union Home Miss. 
Band," for Lady Missionary, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 40 00 

Coleraine. Rev. D. A. Strong 50 

Concord. Trin. Con?. Ch. and Soc 19 26 

Dedham. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 17 04 

Dorchester. Village Ch. and Soc 38 37 



Dracut. First Cong. Ch. and Soc., to 

const. James Thompson, L. M $40 00 

Dunstable. Evan. Ch. and 8oc 20 00 

Enfield. Cong. Ch. and Soc 55 00 

Essex. "Helping Hand Soc." of Cong. 

Ch., for Student Aid, Dakota M. 60 00 

Essex. Cong. Ch. and Soc 26 00 

EssexCo. •• A Friend," 15 00 

EastCharlemont. Dea.Phineas Field.. 2 00 
East Hampton. Ladies Benev. Soc. Pay- 
son Cong. Ch. Two Bbls, of C 5 for 

Freight, for Talladega C 5 01 

Fall River. Central Cong. Ch 44 80 

Falmouth. First Cong. Ch. and Soc .... IB 00 

Florence. Florence Cong. Ch 27 78 

Franklin. Cong. Ch. and Soc 33 00 

Granby. Mrs. A. Bliss, for Atlanta, Qa. 5 00 

Granville. C. Holcomb and wife 10 00 

Globe Village. B. U. Bugbee, for Stu- 
dent AidYFisk U 2 50 

Gloucester. Addie W. Proctor, for John 

Brown Steamer 1 00 

Greenfield. Second Cong. Ch ($30 of 
which from Ladies to const. Miss 

Mart D. Williams, L. M.) 68 09 

Holbrook. Ladies Sew. Circle, Bbl. and 

Box C.,for Macon, Oa., 6 for Freight. 6 00 
Holliston. "Friends," 13.50; Primary 
Class Cong. Sab. Sch., 5, for Student 
Aid'. ••Friend," Carpet (Val. 22.50), 
for teachers room, Stone Hall. Ladies 
Benev. Soc., of Cong. Ch., Bbl. of C, 

for Talladega C 18 50 

Holyoke. Second Cong. Ch 14 84 

Ipswich. *• Friends of the Cause " 4 00 

Lancaster. Evan. Cong. Sab. Sch., Box 

S. S. Books, for Mcintosh, Oa. 
Lincoln. •• A Friend, "/or Chinese M.... 1 00 

Maiden. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 81 35 

Marblehead. Hon. J. J. H Gregory, for 

Student Aid, Talladega C 60000 

Medford. "AFriend,' f Bickford Knit- 
ting Machine, for Atlanta V. 
Milford. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Hampton 

N. and A. Inst 40 00 

Milford. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 93 16 

Monson. Cong. Ch 43 04 

Montague. FfrstCong.Ch 14 41 

Natick. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 25 00 

Natick. Cong Ch., 15; "Friends," 10: 
Harrison Harwood, 5: S. E. Howard, 5, 

for Student Aid, TaUadega C 35 00 

Newton. Freedman's Aid Sew. Cir., Bbl. 

of C.,/or Macon, Oa. 
Newton Centre. Ladies Bene v. Soc, for 

Student Aid, Atlanta U 50 00 

Newton Centre. First Cong. Ch. & Soc. 55 48 
Newtonville. Ladies of Cong. Ch. & Sec. 
Bbl. and Box of C, for Raleigh, N. C. 

North Adams. First Cong. Ch 25 71 

Northampton. A. L. WilUston 525; First 
Cong. Ch., 254.82; " A Friend " 100.. . . 879 82 

Oxford. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 24 00 

Peabody. South Ch. and Soc 130 00 

Peabody. Mrs. W. G. Sperry, for Atlan- 
ta, Oa 1 00 

Pittsfield. Ladies of Free Will Soc. First 
Cong. Oh., Bbl. of C. (Val. 56), for 
Atlanta, U. 
heading. Coll. by Mrs.Temple/orJFVetyW 4 00 
Reading. Ladies of Bethesda Ch. and 
Soc., Bbl. of C. (Val. 25), for Fisk U. 

Rehoboth. Cong.Ch. 3148 

Royalston. Mrs. E. B. Ripley, Box Bed- 

dl g, for Talladega C. 
Salem. Young Ladies' Mission Circle of 

Tab. Ch, for DakotaM 50 00 

Salem. Tabernacle Ch. Sab. Sch.. Prim- 
ary class, for Student Aid, TaUadega 

C. 20 00 

Somerville. Franklin St. Ch. & Soc 95 68 

South Amherst. Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 39 

South Deerfleld. Mrs. M. C. Tilton 2 00 

bouth Framingham. Young Peoples' 
Benev. Soc., for Student Aid, TaUa- ^ _ 
degaC ^ 60 00 
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South Hadley. First Cong. Ch. and Soc. . $30 00 
Springfield. 1t H. M." 600; South Cong. 

Ch. 28.62; First Cong. Ch., 20.85 540 47 

Springfield. Mrs. P. Burnham, for In- 
dian M. 50 

Stoneham Cong. Ch. and Soc 36 00 

Sunderland Cong. Ch. and Soc 60 00 

Taunton. Dr. J. 8. Andrews, 17, for Stu- 
dent Aid; Ladies Soc. of Broadway Ch., 

Bbl. of C, for Atlanta U 17 00 

Townsend. Cong. Sab. Sen., 5, " L. H. 

S."5 10 00 

Townsend Harbor. Box Mission Goods, 
by Mrs. Ralph Hall, for Ladies' Island, 

Wakefield. Cong. Ch. and Soc 49 03 

Walpole. Orthodox Cong. Ch. and Soc ... 32 00 

Ware. East Cong. Ch. and Soc, to const. 
Frederick C. Blood, F. D. Wins- 
low, Miss Carrie Gibbs, Miss Belle 
Naylor,L.Ms 40345 

Watertown. Phillips Sab. Sen., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Talladega C 50 00 

West Berlin. Miss S. C. Larkin, for At- 
lanta, Qa 100 

West Boylston. "Willing Workers" of 
Cong. Ch., 15 for furnishing Stone 
Half, 10 for Student Aid, Atlanta U. 25 00 

West Brookfleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc .... 24 00 

Westfield. First Cong. Ch., 70: Second 
Cong. Ch., 23.91; Mrs. Charlotte W. 
Fowler,5 9891 

West Gloucester. Cong. Ch. and Soc ... 8 62 

Westhampton. Cong. Ch. and Soc., by 
Wm. J. Edwards, "8. S." and S. A. 
Phelps, 31; Cong. Sab. Sen., 13.52; 
"A Friend,*' 25 6952 

West Townsend. Mrs. Samuel Jenkins, 
deceased, by Julia A. Cumings 5 00 

Wellesley Hills. B. F. Parker, 5 jTor 
Student A id: Ladies of Cong. Soc., Bbl. 
of C, 1.65 for Freight, for Talladega C. 6 65 

Wilmington. "Friends/' by Mrs. H. G. 
Noyes, for Shident Aid, Talladega C. . 25 00 

Winchester, First Cong. Ch. and Soc., 
ad'l 11985 

Worcester. Union Ch. and Soc 114 00 

Worcester. Ladies of Piedmont Ch., 
Box o/C, for Talladega C. 

Yarmouth. Bbl. of 0., by Rev. J. W. 
Dodge, for Wilmington, N. C. 

"A Friend" 1000 



$6,036 86 

LEGACIES. 

Danvers. Estate of Benjamin Hutchin- 
son, by Elijah Hutchinson, Ex 25 00 

Taunton. Estate of Mary Ide, by 
Stephen Pierce, Ex. 7,104 52 

$13,166 38 
RHODE ISLAND, $52.52. 

Kingston. H. J. Wells 15 00 

Little Compton. Sab. Sen. of United 

Cong. ClL 15.62; "A Friend," 5; 

"Thank Offering," 1.38 23 00 

Providence. Miss N. Marsh, 3 pkgs. 

Papers, for Little Bock, Ark. 

Slatersville. Cong. Church 15 52 

CONNECTICUT, $2,308.58. 
Bethlehem. Cong. Ch., 12.26; "A 

Friend,"10 22 26 

Birmingham. Cong. Ch., 65.02; George 

W. Shelton,10 75 02 

Bolton. Cong.Ch 1100 

Branford. "H. G. H." 5 00 

Bridgeport. Park St. Cong. Sab. Sen.. 

for Student Aid, TiUotson C. dt N. 

Inst 60 00 

Bristol. Cong.Ch 93 88 

Clinton. Cong. Ch., for TiUotson C. dt 

N.Inst 10 12 

Colchester Joeiah Gillette 5 00 

Collinsville. M. McNary Spencer 2 00 



Essex. Cong. Sab. Sen., for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U. $30 50 

East Hampton. Cong.Ch 25 86 

East Hartland. Cong. Ch. and Soc 20 00 

East Haven. Cong. Ch 8 05 

East Windsor. First Cong. Ch. and Soc. 10 00 

Darien. Cong.Ch. . 50 00 

Farmington. Cong.Ch 60 98 

Franklin. Cong.Ch 9 00 

Guilford. FirstCong.Ch 12 00 

Hartford. Mrs. C. R. Hilly er, to const. 

Lyman Beecher Stowb L. M 30 00 

Hartford. W. J. Wood for Theo. Dept. 

Talladega C. 25 00 

Jewett City. Cong. Ch. and Soc, to 

const. Mrs. Frances C. Carpenter L. 

M 20 00 

Lakeville. Mrs. M. H. Williams 10 00 

Ledyard. Cong. Sab. Sen 6 31 

Mansfield. Second Cong. Ch. and Soc. . . 10 82 

Mansfield Center. First Cong. Ch 10 00 

Meriden. Center Church 29 00 

Milf ord. Rev. G. H. Griffin, 25 Books, 

for prizes, Macon, Ga. 
New Britain. South Cong. Ch., 177.40; 

Members South Cong. Ch. (special) 15; 

to const. J. N. Carleton. J. Warren 

Tuck, John N. Bartlbtt, George A. 

Conkung, William E. Latham and 

Wm. H. Hart L. Ms 192 40 

New Haven. First Ch., 195.65; Church 

of the Redeemer, 100; Edwin Shelley, 

2 297 65 

New Haven. Miss McAllister's Class, 

North Ch. Sab. Sen., for John Brown, 

Steamer 5 00 

Newington. Cong. Sab. Sen., Box of 

Toys, for Talladega C, 1, for Freight. 1 00 

North Coventry. Cong.Ch 42 00 

Plantsville. Cong.Ch 255 20 

Plantsville. "Friends" byL. C. Clark, 

for Student Aid, Atlanta U 75 00 

Putnam. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 

Student Aid, Straight XT. 25 00 

Rockville. First Cong. Ch., $30 of which 

to const. George N. Brigham L. M — 133 50 

Seymour. Cong.Ch 14 00 

Sherman. Cong.Ch 17 00 

Terryville. Cong. Sab. Sen., for Student 

Aid, Talladega C 35 00 

Unionville. 2 Bbls. C, Mrs. James A. 

Smith 5, for Little Rock, Ark 5 00 

Waterbury. Mrs. Chas. Benedict, Clock, 

Wfor Macon, Oa. 
estminster. Rev. & Mrs. S. B. Carter 5 00 

West Stafford. Cong. Ch. and Soc 11 00 

Whitneyville. Cong.Ch 25 00 

Windsor Locks. Young Ladies' Soc., Bbl. 
of Bedding, for TiUotson C. db N. Inst. 

Woodbridge. Cong.Ch 8 03 

Woodbury. Class No. 13, North Ch. 
Sab. Sen., 5 for Student Aid.Fisk U., 
and 5 for ed. Indian Qirls, Hampton 

N.dbA.Inst 1000 

"AFriend" 500 00 

NEW YORK, $3,789.14. 

Baldwinsville. Howard Cutler 25 00 

Brooklyn. Central Cong. Sab. Sen., for 

Missionaries at Femandina, Fla. and 

Ladies' Island, S. C 175 00 

Brooklyn. H. M. Wiggins, 50c.; Rev. S. B. 

Halliday, Pkg. Books 50 

Bristol First Cong. Ch., for Student Aid, 

Talladega C 13 00 

Buffalo. FirstCong.Ch 70 00 

Buffalo. Mrs. W. G. Bancroft, for TiUoU 

son C. and N. Inst 50 00 

Cooperetown. C. Stoddard, for Student 

Aid, Talladega. C 5 00 

Crown Point. First Cong. Ch., 34 02; 

Second Cong. Ch., 3 37 02 

GUbertsville. A. Wood, A. M 5 00 

Homer. Four Classes in Cong. Sab. Sen., 

for Student Aid, Talladega C.. ...... 8 00 
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Jameeport. Cong. Oh $6 00 

Little foils. Young Ladles Circle, Presb. 

Ch.j/or Student Aid, TdUadega C 10 00 

New York. Broadway Tabernacle Ch. . . 740 49 
. New York. Broadway Tabernacle hab. 

ScIl, for Student Aid, Fisk U 50 00 

New York. S. T. Gordon, 51 copies "Song 

Garner/ 1 
Norwich. Cong. Ch. and Roc. to const. 

Mrs. Hannah M. Tifpiny, L. M. 38 83 

Oneida. Edward Loomis 5 00 

PennYan. W. M. Taylor 2 50 

Spenceport. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch 17 50 

Syracuse. Mrs. Clara C. Clarke, 7.30; 

Miss F. Amelia Clarke, 1 8 30 

Troy. John H. Kellogg, Pkg. Books, for 

Library, Macon, Oa. 

Westmoreland. First Cong. Ch 00 

WestYanhank. Mrs. Hannah M. Overt on 5 00 

$1,289 14 

LEGACY. 

Waverly. Estate of Phebe Hepburne by ' 

Howard Elmer, Ex ..2,500 00 

$3,789 14 
NEW JERSEY, $396.00. 

Highlands. Rev. R. R. Proudflt 10 00 

JerseyCity. "A Friend" 10 00 

Montclair. First Cong. Ch 345 00 

Orange Valley. Cong. Ch. (ad'lj 5 00 

Paterson. Auburn St. Cong. Sab. Sen. 

for Student Aid, AtlantaU. 10 00 

Raritan. Miss Sarah Provost, Box of Pa- 

Wpers,etc. 
averly. Mission Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, TaUadega, C 16 00 

PENNSYLVANIA, $62.75. 
Philadelphia. Central Cong. Ch. , adl . . . . 17 75 
Sewickley. Lucy F. Bittinger, for Da- 
kota M r. 10 00 

West Alexander. Rural Mite Soc., 25.00; 

Thomas McCleery, 10.00 35 00 

OHIO, $1,855.00. 

Aurora. Cong. Ch 20 00 

Bellevue. Young People's Miss'y Soc. of 

Cong.Ch 10 00 

Belpre. Cong.Ch 30 63 

Bryan. S. E. Blakeslee, /<sr Indian M.. 5 00 
Castalia. Cong. Ch. 3.85 and Sab. Sch. 

1.21 T 5 06 

Cleveland. Jennings Ave. Cong. Ch. 

96.75. First Cong. Ch. 19.51 116 26 

Cleveland. Daniel P. Bells, 50; Young 
People's Miss'y 8oc. , 25 ; Dea. 8. H. Shel- 
don, 10; S. C. Smith, 10: Henry M. 
Brooks, 3, for Student Aid, TaUadega 

q " ^ ....... ... 98 00 

Columbus. First Cong. Ch., to const. Dea! 
B D Hills, Dea. I. W. Chamberlain, 
Rev. Benj. Talbot, Geo. W. Bright, 
Dr. Henry 8. Babbitt, Mrs. Harriet 
E. Ide. Mrs. John B. Hall, Mrs. B. F. 
Rees and Dea. Jerome C. Briogs, L. 

Ms... 264 00 

Conneut. H. E. Pond 5 00 

Cuyahoga Falls. Cong. Sab. Sch 9 84 

Gallon. Mrs. Campbell and E. C. Lind- 

lay, for Atlanta, Oa 2 00 

Mecnanicsburg. Mrs. M. K. Howard 1 00 

Napoleon. Mrs. N. B Palmer 1 00 

North Bloomfleld. " Friends," for Stu- 
dent Aid. TaUadega C 35 00 

Oberlin. J. W. Merrill. 90 00 

Oberlin. Ladies' Soc. of Second Cong. 
Ch., for Lady Missionary, Atlanta, 

Oa ... 75 00 

Paddy's Run. Cong.Ch 22 30 

Sandusky. First Cong. Ch., to const. 

Adolph M. Leve L. 3 40 91 

Springfield. Miss Anna Rice, for Little 

Boole, Ark 2 00 

Tallmadge. Welsh Cong. Ch 7 00 

Toledo. Mrs. Eliza H. Weed 10 00 



Unionville. Mrs. A. S. Hardy, S. S. Pa- 

pewL/or Little Rock. Ark. 

west Williamsfield. Cong.Cn $4 00 

Youngstown. " Mrs. J. D.w." for Lady 

Missionary, Savannah, Qa., 1 00 

$855 00 

LEGACY. 

Bellevue. Estate of Mrs. Elvira Boise, 
by Spencer W. Boise, Ex 1,000 00 

$1,855 00 
INDIANA, $5.00. 

NewOorydon. Geo. Stols 5 00 

ILLINOIS, $1,475.46. 
Batavia. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, TaUedega C 18 24 

Bunker Hill. Cong. Ch 26 10 

Chesterfield. Miss X. M. Lawson, basted 

patchwork, for Little Rock, Ark. 
Chicago. Plymouth Cong. Ch., 160.72; 

New England Cong. Ch., 33.33; Leav- 

itt St. Cong. Ch., 30.24; Theo. Sem. 

MissionarySoc, 7.10 23139 

Chicago. Ladies' Aid Soc. of Plymouth 

Ch., for Lady Missionary, Mobile, Ala. 50 00 
Chicago. First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., for 

Student AidjFiskU 50 00 

Chicago. W.W.Oatlin, for Atlanta, Oa. 4 35 
Danville. Friends, 10 for Student Aid ; 

Ladies Soc. of Presb. Ch., Bbl. of C. 

for Talladega C. 1.30/or Freight 11 30 

Qalesburg. *' A Friend, /or Avery Inst., 

Charleston S. C 25 00 

Griggsville. Mrs. James Mc Williams .... 2 00 

Fairview. Cong.Ch 156 

Farmington. Cong. Ch., to const. Mrs. 

Lillian Sternberg L. M 89 42 

Ivanhoe. " The Gleaners." 25 00 

Kewanee. Missy. Soc. of Cong. Ch., for 

Student Aid, Tougaloo U. 20 00 

Oak Park. S.W.Packard, for Student 

Aid, Fisk U 50 00 

Oak Park. O. Packard's Boys' Class, for 

Student Aid, TaUadega, C 17 00 

Oswego. Cong. Sab. Sen 7 47 

Providence. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., /or 

Student Aid, Fisk U 14 66 

Rockton. Cong.Ch 16 72 

Victoria. Cong.Ch 2 37 

Wilmette. Cong.Ch 54 50 

Woodstock. Cong.Ch 7 39 

Wyanet J. R. Phelps 100 

"AFriendof A.M.A" 500 00 

"A Friend," for TaUadega C... 250 00 

MICHIGAN, $530.09. 

Alamo. Julius Hackley 10 00 

Allegan. Cong.Ch 26 10 

Alpena. Miss Farwell, Pkg. of C, for 

Atlanta U. 
Ann Arbor. " Friends," for Matron's 

room, Straight U 1100 

Benzonia. " Friends," 4.13 ; S. F. Jud- 

son,4.50 8 63 

Bridgman. Cong. Ch., for Student 

AM, Atlanta U. 5 00 

Calumet. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, TaUadega C 37 36 

Charlotte. FirstCong.Ch 20 00 

Detroit. Hon. John S. Newbury, 100 ; 

Jas. A. McMillan, 100, for Pastor's 

Residence, TaUadega C..: 200 00 

Fremont. Cong.Ch 4 26 

Grand Rapids. Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

Rev.J.H.H.Sengstacke 20 00 

Hancock. ,for TaUadega C 20 00 

Manistee. Cong.Ch 34 79 

Marble. Mrs. Josephine Barnes 2 00 

Northport. FirstCong.Ch 7 41 

Oldlfission. Cong. Ch 6 22 

Olivet. Cong.Ch 5 58 

Pinckney. First Cong. Ch 700 

Traverse Oily. Samuel Anderson 5 00 

Union City. Dea. Israel W. Clark, for 

Teachers Residence, TaUadega C 100 6$ 
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IOWA, $419.87. 

Algona. Ladies, for Lady Missionary, 
New Orleans, La 

Atlantic. Cone. Sab. Sch M for Needmore 
Chapel, Tauadema C 

Bowen's Prairie. Cong. Ch 

Cedar Falls. "Busy Bees" Cong. Ch., 
for Needmore Chapel, Talladega C. . . . 

Charles City. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 
Lady Missionary, New Orleans, La... 

Danville. Mrs. Harriet Huntington 

Davenport. Ladles of Edwards Cong., 
Ch., for Lady Missionary, New Or- 
leans. La 

Des Moines. Young People of Cong. Ch., 
by Jennie Otis, 57.25; By Mrs. S. G. 
Otis, 7.25; Plymouth Ceng. Ch.. 12; 8. 
J. Otis, 5; "Friends," 5 Bote. C, for 
Student Aid, Talladega C 

Dubuque. Young People's Benev. Soc., 
25; Young Ladles' Benev. Soc., 25, for 
Student Aid, Talladega C 

Fontanelle. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 
Lady Missionary. New Orleans, La... 

Grinnell. Ladies, for Lady Missionary, 
New Orleans, La 

Grinnell. Mrs. J. B. Grinnell, for 
Student Aid, Talladega C 

Keokuk. Cong. Ch 

Lansing. Ladles, for Lady Missionary, 
New Orleans, La 

McGregor. Woman's Miss*y Soc 

McGregor. Ladies of Cong. Ch. , for Lady 
Missionary, New Orleans, La 

Miles. Rev. Oliver Emerson 

Muscatine. Cong. Sab. Sen., for Stu- 
dent Aid. Talladega C 

Osage. Cong. Ch 

Rlceville. Ladies, for Lady Missionary, 
New Orleans, La 

Stuart. Mrs. Alice S.F.Kinsey, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Talladega C 

Tabor. W. H. M. Soc, for Lady Mis- 
sionary, New Orleans, La 

Tabor. Rev. J. Todd 

Waterloo. Ladies M ies'y Soc. , for Lady 
Missionary, New Orleans, La 

Watertown. Cong. Ch., Bbl. C. for 



$4 00 

13 36 
3 15 

12 00 

10 00 
600 



13 45 



vatertown. Cong. Ch., Bbl. C. 

Talladega C, 2.05 for freight. .... 

Vest Liberty. Mrs. L K. Sisson, 



West Liberty. Mrs. L K. Sisson, Box 

Books, for Library, Macon. Oa. 
Winterset. Mrs. S. J. Dinsmore 

WISCONSIN, $184.46. 

Columbus. Calvin Baker 

Elkhorn. Mrs. Harrison, for Tillotson 
C.<tN. Inst 

Emerald Grove. Cong. Sab. Sen., for 
Student Aid, Talladega C 

Fort Atkinson. Mrs. C. B. Snell 

Genesee. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Kaukauna. Cong. Ch 

Kenosha. Thoe. Gillespie, M. D 

Madison. First Cong. Ch., to const 
Mrs. E. H. Dudley, Mrs. Fanny Bow- 
man and Mrs. L. Goodnow, L. Ms.. 

Milwaukee. Grand Ave Cong. Sab. Sch. , 
for Student Aid, Fish U 

Milwaukee. Mrs. J. M. Sewell and 
Friends, Box Books, etc., for Macon, 
Oa. 

Ripon. Cong. Ch., 3 Bbls C, for Macon, 

Rosendale. Cong. Sab. Sch 

Viroqua. Cong. Ch 

Watertown. Rev. G. S. Hubbs, Tem- 
perance Chart, for Macon, Oa. 

MINNESOTA, $267.15. 

Detroit. Cong. Ch 

Freeborn. Cong. Ch. 
Glvndon. MrsTs. N. 

tanta. Oa 

Marshall. Cong. Ch 

Medford. First Cong. Ch. 



Millard, for At- 



81 50 

50 00 

10 00 

60 35 

10 00 
48 35 

350 
9 58 

8 90 
200 

10 00 
10 44 

3 00 

10 75 

15 00 
50 

10 00 

2 05 

12 00 

5 00 

1 00 

9 53 
10 00 
708 
700 
500 

100 00 
15 00 



15 75 
9 10 



200 

2 00 

25 
12 16 

3 00 



5.81 ; Rec- 

ito'.'sch;,' 

Sch., for 

ker, for 

Sch.'.'.'.': 

>nst. Jab. 
oud and 



$27 25 

60 00 

50 00 
400 

200 
350 
100 



75:00 
25 OC 



MISSOURI, $25.00. 

Cameron. "Friends." 2"00 

Holden. Mrs. S. E. Howe, for Ind- 
ian M 2 00 

Index. W. B. Wills, 10; P. M. Wills, 5; 

F. P. Moreland, 1 16 00 

New Cambria. Cong. Ch 2 00 

Sharon. Cong. Ch 3 00 

;KANSA8, $12.00 
Topeka. Oliver H. Hay, for Grout*!, 

Straight U. 12^00 

NEBRASKA, $219.90, 

Bradshaw. Cong. Ch 2 00 

Buda Flat. German Cong. Ch 2 40 

Clark s. Cong. Ch • 5 00 

Lincoln. "A Friend of the Colored 
Race," for Students preparing for the 
Ministry 200 00 



600 
4 50 



500 



300 



148 00 



221 9 

159125 

202 00 
50 



Lincoln. ~"K. and C. 

Wayland. Miss S. P. Locke 

UTAH, $5.00. 

White Rocks. Miss Eliza G. Ayer 

MONTANA, $3.00. 

"AFriend"by L.N.B 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $148.00. 
Washington. First Cong . Ch . . . 
KENTUCKY, $84.00. 

Lexington. Tuition 55 50 

Williamsburg. Tuition 28 50 

TENNESSEE, $381.15. 

Memphis. Le Moyne Sch., Tuition 

Nashville. Fisk U., Tuition 

NORTH CAROLINA, $207.05» 
W ilm ington. Williston Sch., Tuition.. . . 

Wilmington. Cong. Ch 

SOUTH CAROLINA, $315.85. 
Charleston. Avery Inst., Tuition, $305 35 *" 

Plymouth Ch., 10 316:35 

IGEORGIA, $582.26. 
Atlanta. Storrs Sch., Tuition. $212.71; 

Rent, $3: First Cong. Ch., $30 245 71 

Atlanta. H. Franklin, Coal oil stove,/or 

AtlantaU 

Hawkinsville. Rev. E. P. Johnson, for 

Student Aid, Atlanta U 10 00 

Macon. Lewis High Sch. Tuition, 162.30 ; 

Cong. Ch., 10 172 30 

Mcintosh. Tuition 18 65 

Savannah. Beach Inst., Tuition, 120.25 

Rent, 11 131 26 

Woodville. Cong. Ch , 3.35; Rev. J. H. 

H. Sengstacke, 1 4 36 

ALABAMA, $354.00. 

Athens. Trinity Sch., Tuition 49 90 

Marion. Rev. A. W. Curtis, 5.; Cong. Ch. 

5.; Tuition, 8.25 18 25 

Mobile. Emerson Inst., Tuition, 161.40; 

Cong.Ch.,1 162 40 

Montgomery. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Selma. Cong. Ch 6 95 

Montgomery. Judge John Bruce, for 
Student Aid Talladega C 10 00 
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Please Copy and Mail. 



Selma. Miss Lunt, for Student Aid, Tal- 
ladega C. , 150 

Talladega. Cong. Ch 00 00 

Talladega. Cong. Ch. and Soc. 16., Wo- 
fc, man'sMias'y. &C., 15.; Oapt. R. H. Is- 
bell, 2.50; Wm. Kidd, 1.50, for Need- 
more Chapel, Talladega C. 35 00 

MISSISSIPPI, $145.23. 

Tougaloo. Tougaloo U., Tuition, 127.08; 

Rent. 10.25; Cong. Ch. 5 143 23 

Tougaloo. Miss'y Soc. of Tougaloo U.,/or 

Chinese M 2 00 

LOUISIANA, $194.00. 

New (Means. Straight U., Tuition 169 00 

New Orleans. Prof. W. J. McMurtry, /or 
Student Aid, Straight U 25 00 

TEXAS, $333.32. 

Austin. Tillotson C. & N. Inst., Tuition.. 331 30 
Paris.. Cong.Ch 2 02 



INCOMBS, $77.53. 

John Brown Steamer Fund 32 65 

Tuthill King Fund, for BereaC 19 83 

Avery Fund, for Mendi M 16 92 

C.F.DikeFundj/orSfratpM U 4 48 

Luke Memorial Scholarship Fund 1 93 

Theological Fund, /or .tffcfc U 124 

Yale Library Fund, for Talladega C '... ._. 98 

Total for April $28,775 27 

Total from Oct. 1 to April 30... .$ 151,396 91 

For ABTHmoTON Mission. 

Income Fund 102 95 

Previously acknowledged . ... 347 58 

Total $450 53 

For The American Missionary. 

Subscriptions 53 81 

Previously acknowledged 537 74 

Total . ..$59155 

H. W. Hubbard, Treas., 

56 Reade St., N. Y. 



PLEASE COPY THIS FORM AND MAIL IT. 

June ist y i88j. 
H. W. HUBBARD, Esq., Treasurer, 

$6 Reade Street, New York : 

Enclosed, please find Fifty Cents, subscription for The 
American Missionary for the year 1883. 

Send the same to the following address : 

Sign with your NA ME, 

Your TOWN, 

" . Your COUNTY, 

And ST A TE [in full ]. 



AIM AND WORK. 

To preach the Gospel to the poor. It originated in asympattay with the almost friendless slaves. 
Since Emancipation it has devoted its main efforts to preparing the Frbedkxn for their duties as 
citizens and Christians in America, and as missionaries in Africa. As closely related to this, it seeks 
to benefit the caste-persecuted Chinese in America, and to co-operate with the Government in its 
humane and Christian policy toward the Indians. 

STATISTICS FOR 1882. 

Churches : In the South— In District of Columbia, 1 ; Virginia, 1 ; North Carolina, ; South 
Carolina, 2 ; Georgia. 14 ; Kentucky. 7 ; Tennessee, 4 ; Alabama, 14 ; Kansas, 2 ; Arkansas, 1; 
Louisiana, 17 ; Mississippi, 5; Texas, 6. Africa, 3. Among the Indians, 2. Total, 88. 
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WANTS. 

1. A steady increase of regular income to keep pace with the growing work. This increase can 
only be reached by regular and larger contributions from the churches, the feeble as well as the 
strong. 

2. Additional Buildings for our higher educational institutions, to accommodate the increasing 
number of students ; Meeting Houses for the new churches we are organizing ; mors Ministers, 
cultured and pious, for these churches. 

3. Help for Young Men, to be educated as ministers here and missionaries to Africa— a pressing 
want. 



PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

Art. I. This society shall be called the American Missionary Association. 

Art. II. The object of this Association shall be to conduct Christian missionary 
and educational operations and diffuse a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in our 
own and other countries which are destitute of them, or which present open and 
urgent fields of effort. 

Art. III. Members may be constituted for life by the payment of thirty dollars 
into the treasury of the Association, with the written declaration at the time or 
times of payment that the sum is to be applied to constitute a designated person 
a life member ; and such membership shall begin sixty days after the payment 
shall have been completed. 

Every church which has within a year contributed to the funds of the Associa- 
tion and every State Conference or Association of such churches may appoint two 
delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Association ; such delegates, duly attested 
by credentials, shall be members of the Association for the year for which they 
were thus appointed. 

Art. IV. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the month of 
October or November, at such time and place as may be designated by the Executive 
Committee, by notice printed in the official publication of the Association for the 
preceding month. 

Art. V. The officers of the Association shall be a President, five Vice-Presidents, 
a Corresponding Secretary or Secretaries, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, 
Auditors, and an Executive Committee of fifteen members, all of whom shall be 
elected by ballot. 

At the first Annual Meeting after the adoption of this Constitution, five mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall be elected for the term of one year, five for 
two years and five for three years, and at each subsequent Annual Meeting, five 
members shall be elected for the full term of three years, and such others as shall 
be required to fill vacancies. 

Art. VI. To the Executive Committee shall belong the collecting and disburs- 
ing of funds, the appointing, counseling, sustaining and dismissing of missionaries 
and agents, and the selection of missionary fields. They shall have authority to 
fill all vacancies in office occurring between the Annual Meetings ; to apply to any 
Legislature for acts of incorporation, or conferring corporate power ; to make 
provision when necessary for disabled missionaries and for the widows and children 
of deceased missionaries, and in general to transact all such business as usually 
appertains to the Executive Committees of missionary and other benevolent socie- 
ties. The acts of the Committee shall be subject to the revision of the Annual 
Meeting. 

five members of the Committee constitute a quorum for transacting business. 
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Abt. VII. Mb person shall be made an officer of this Association who is not a 
member of some evangelical church. 

Abt. Vm. Missionary bodies and churches or individuals may appoint and sus- 
tain missionaries of their own, through the agency of the Executive Committee, 
on terms mutually agreed upon. 

Abt. IX. No amendment shall be made to this Constitution except by the vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at an Annual Meeting, the amendment 
having been approved by the vote of a majority at the previous Annual Meeting. 
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HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 

(liquid.) 
FOB DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION, NERVOUSNESS, DI- 
MINISHED VITALITY, UBINABY 
DIFFICULTIES, ETC. 

PRIPABBD JdOOORDBfG TO THE DXRBOTIOlf OF 

Prof. E. If. florsiord, of Cambridge, 
Mass* 

There seems to be no difference of opinion in 
high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric add. and no preparation has ever been 
offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 

It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonise with such stimulants 
as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 

Pnoes reasonable. Pamphlet giving further 
pantailars mailed free on application. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 

BTTXTOBD CHEMICAL WOBKB, 
Providence, R. l. r 

AN» FOR SALE BY ALL DRVGOI8T8. 



&& Carmine Street. 

Sixth Ave. cars pass the door. 

BANNERS 

IN BILK, 

NEW DESIGNS. 

CHURCH 
FURNITURE. 

SEND FOR HeJTD BOOK BT 



PEARLS VAe MOUTH 



Beauty and Fragance 

Are communicated to the mouth by 

SOZODONT 

Which rrenders the teeth pearly white, the gums 
rosy, and the breath tweet. By those who nave 
used it. it is regarded as an indispensable adjunct 
of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar from 
the teeth, without injuring the enamel. 

SOTLD BT DRUGGISTS 

EVERYWHERE. 




_ 8PKCIAL BAMim. 

PAGANINI YIOLII, 



Celebrated for fine tone, finish. Italian strings, fine p«gt In- 
laid pearl tail-pteoe, fine long bow. with Ivory and silTeredfroK 
in Yiolin box. Book of Instruction, with 668 pieces mudo, 
byexbreesfor 08.6a Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. AbetteroutflteannotbepnicliaaedelaewbanlbrSie. 
Send stamp for large Catalogue. <3h H. W. BATB8 ft 00, 
Importer* and Manaiactarew, 106 Sudhory 81, Boston, Maw 
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7 FEB CENT, to 8 FEB GENT. 

Interest Net to Investors 

In First Mortgage Bonds ON 
IMPROVED FARMS in 
Iowa, Minnesota 
and Dakota, 

BBOUBKD BT 

ORMSBY BB08. & CO., 

BANKERS, LOAN AND LAND BROKEBS, 
EMMETSBUEG, IOWA. 



11 Years' Experience. Loans Absolutely 
Safe. 

References and Circulars forwarded* on Application. 



BRANCH BANKS AT MITCHELL AND 
HURON, D. T. 



PAYSON'S 

INDELIBLE INK, 

FOR MASKING ANY FABRIC WITH A 

COMMON PEN, WITHOUT A 

PREPARATION. 




Cmtalogrue* >V#« on Application. 
Address th.e Company either ai 
BOSTON, MASS., 531 Tremoht Street; 
LONDON, ENG., 57 Holborn Viaduct; 
KANSAS CITY. Mo., 817 Main Street; 
ATLANTA, GA., 87 Whitehall Street; 
Or, DEFIANCE, O. 

OVER 95,000 SOLD. 



It still studs uniMed after 50 years' test. 



TEE SIMPLEST AND BEST. 

Sales now greater than ever before. 

This Ink received the Diploma and Medal 
at Centennial orer all rival*. 

Report of Judges : " For simplicity of ap- 
plication and indelibility." 



INQUIRE FOR 

PAYSON'S COMBINATION ! ! ! 

Sold by all Druggists, Stationers and 
News Agents, and by many Fancy Geods 
and Furnishing Houses. 



For beauty of gloss, for saying of toil, 

For freeness from dust and slowness to soil. 

And alse for cheapness 'tis jet unsurpassed. 

And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 

Of all imitations tte well to beware; 

The half risen sun every package should bear; 

For this is the "trade mark " the MORSE BROS. 

use, 
and none are permitted the mark to abuse. 
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FINANCIAL 



Our receipts during the eight months of the fiscal year closing May 31 
from collections and donations have amounted to $131,434.37. The 
collections and donations for the same months last year were $159,900.45, 
a decrease of $28,466.08. The legacies for these months last year were 
$31,516.63, while for this year they have been $47,450.24, an increase of 
$15,933.61. The total receipts for this year in collections, donations and 
legacies have been $178,884.61 against $191,417.08 for the same period 
last year, a decrease of $12,532.47. This decrease oauses us great anxiety. 



SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES SOUTH. 

The establishment of schools for Freedmen and the encouragement 
given for institutions for whites in the South since the war, has introduced 
into that portion of the country a new era. It has given a brighter 
horizon to the blacks and elevated the aspirations of the whites. In many 
localities it has afforded an entirely new industry, and given pleasures and 
pastimes foreign to all the former experiences of the lowly laboring people 
of that locality. This is especially seen in the anniversaries of the 
institutions founded through the benevolence of the North. These hold 
their closing exercises at this season, and in many instances make the 
country alive with enthusiasm for the progress of the rising generation. 
There are several features of these occasions that register the tide-mark 
of a growing civilization, and are, therefore, fitted to encourage those 
who are watching the destinies of the country and the success of Christ's 
kingdom in the world. 

It is a notable fact that philanthropic people from the North are 
interested to make journeys South to attend these anniversaries. Some- 
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194 Educational Assembly — Conference of Missionaries. 

thing of interest and profit is expected not only by those immediately 
connected with the schools, but by the citizens of the country where the 
school exists. Commencement Day is comirig to be a general holiday, 
a time when whole families come in for miles to be present to witness the 
graduation of children or friends; to hear the fine music, to listen to the 
addresses, and to observe whatever of interest attaches to the occasion. 
These great assemblies are inspiring, educative, reformatory. We give an 
account of nine such in this number of the Missionary, which we trust 
will be of interest and profit to our readers. 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
The second annual session of the National Educational Assembly will 
be held at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, Aug. 9, 10, 11, 12. The purpose of 
the session is to bring together on the same platform prominent represen- 
tatives of popular education, irrespective of section, church or political 
party; to awaken and direct public sentiment in favor of enlarged 
national, state and church efforts for the education and elevation of the 
illiterate masses of our country. The chief subjects for discussion during 
the Assembly will be National Aid to Common Schools, The Negro in 
America, the Mormon Question, and the Indian Question. The following, 
with other well-known persons, are announced to be present and address 
the meetings: Gen. John Eaton, Frederick Douglas, Bishop Simpson, 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, Judge Tourgee, 
Hon. T.* W. Bicknell, Bishop Whipple, Secretaries Strieby, Morehouse, 
Rust and Kendall. The Assembly will be conducted by Rev. J. C. Hart- 
zell, D. D., who can be addressed at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 



CONFERENCE OF MISSIONARIES 

A conference of missionary teachers and preachers who have heretofore 
labored, or are now laboring, in the Southern States from the North, is 
called to meet at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, Aug. 11 and 12. This con- 
ference will form a part of the proceedings of the National Education 
Assembly which will then be in sessiqn at that time and place. 

An address of welcome will be delivered by Rev. C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL.D., of New York City, and responsive addresses will be made by 
representatives of the different denominations engaged in the work. 

The Conference has the approval of the corresponding .secretaries of the 
American Missionary Association, the Freedmen Aid Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, the Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Pres- 
byterian church, and the Home Missionary Society of the Baptist church. 
These secretaries will all be present and participate in the conference. 

A committee of entertainment will be on the ground to receive those 
who attend, and arrangements will be made for their entertainment at 
hotels and private houses at reasonable rates. 
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THE MENDI MISSION. 

It will be remembered that in compliance with the instructions given 
at our last annual meeting, arrangements were made with the United 
Brethren in Christ to conduct the Mendi Mission for a term of years. 
Dr. Flickinger, the Secretary, visited Africa to mature plans for carrying 
on the mision in connection with the one maintained in the immediate 
vicinity (the Shengay) by his society. He has just returned and made 
report, from which we take the following extract : 

" We opened a new station at Manboh, a town about midway from 
Avery to Shengay, immediately on the coast, which is quite a suitable 
place for a mission. This is in charge of Rev. Mr. Fowler, who com- 
menced work at that point the middle of March, and when last heard from 
was doing well. We now have ten native missionaries employed, who 
are giving their entire time to teaching and preaching, and with the help 
afforded by Rev. Mr. Gomer and Mr. Wilberforce, are to preach in 113 
towns as often as once in two weeks, and in some every week. With the 
four stations and 31 preaching places on the Mendi side and eight on the 
Sherbro side, we now have 12 stations and as many day and Sunday- 
schools, with 144 towns or preaching places to be provided for in connec- 
tion with these missions. The Boomphe Mission, which has four stations and 
40 towns lying to the northeast from Sherbro Mission, as Mendi lies to 
the southeast, the three extending over 1 00 miles along the coast and 
embracing 184 towns, are giving from twelve to fifteen thousand people 
the opportunity of hearing the Gospel and several hundred children the 
privilege of attending both day and Sabbath-school.'' 



THE JOH« BROWN STEAMER. 
Rev. Dr. Flickinger was also empowered to contract for the John 
Brown steamer, and vnited England last December, on his way to 
Africa, spending some days in conference with ship builders relating 
to the kind and size of vessel needful. Before closing the contract, 
however, he decided to examine the depth and width of the rivers 
upon which it was to be used and other matters involved in its success 
in connection with the Mendi Mission. Upon his return to England in 
May, he contracted with Mr. Edward Hayes, of Stratford, for the con- 
struction of the steamer. It is to be 60 feet long, 12 feet beam and 7 
feet deep amid ships, draft of water 3£ feet, speed from 1 to 8 miles per 
hour to carry 15 tons cargo besides coal for running two days, and to 
have cabin accommodations for seven persons and room for the crew in 
the forecastle. It is to be of the best of iron and material throughout. Its 
engine will be 36 horse power and of the most substantial kind, and the 
boiler of ample size and strength, adapted for wood or coal. It is to be 
finished in the early autumn and to cost £1,111. To this must be added 
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about £300 for transporting and putting it in order for use, or a little 
above $10,000 in all. We trust that unpaid pledges to this Association 
for the steamer will be forwarded to us without delav. 



We call attention to the communication in this number from Rev. W. 
C. Pond, Superintendent of our Chinese missions. The magnitude and 
importance of his work will, we hope, stir the hearts of our friends to 
liberal contributions in its behalf. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

AFRICA. 

— A plan' to expend $10,000,000 in the purchase of land to form two 
hundred new villages in Algeria will be presented to the French Chamber 
at the beginning of the session. 

— Ahmed Tewfik Effendi, a Turk of high rank, has made a prof ession of 
Christianity and has gone to Cairo to work among the Mohammedans, 
under the direction of Mr. Klein. 

— The Khedive has given a portion of land at Cairo to Miss Whately 
that she may erect a building for her school. The school contains 200 
girls and 300 boys, of which two-thirds of the girls and one-half of the 
boys are Mohammedans. 

— The London JJaily News announces that the Egyptian government 
has decided to send an engineer to Soudan to form a plan for a railroad 
between Khartoum and Souakim. 

— The Magwangwaras have released without ransom twenty -three Chris- 
tian prisoners that they had taken at Masasi. The amount that had 
been destined to liberate these has been used to redeem the Makouas 
and the Taos, their neighbors, who had bftn reduced to captivity with 
them. The farmers of Masasi, who have been sent to Zanzibar, will re- 
turn to their station when it is deemed expedient. 

— Mr. O'Neill will undertake a journey of exploration in the region be- 
tween Mozambique and Nyassa. His principal object will be the study 
of the western and northern shores of the lake Chirona, and the ascen- 
sion of a mountain near by, that is said to be covered with snow. The 
Geographical Society of London has given two hundred pounds for the 
enterprise. 

— The English government has accepted an offer made by several chiefs 
to eede to it a strip of territory between Liberia and Sherbro 30 kilometres 
in length and two in width. The English rule will then extend in an 
unbroken line from Sierra Leone to the northern frontiers of Liberia. 

— The chiefs along the river Magbeli have formed a union and concluded 
a treaty of peace, which has opened the river to commerce, and by this 
means a large quantity of products from the interior will be brought to 
he coast. 
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— The number of slaves liberated by the fact of their arrival on French 
territory increases rapidly at St. Louis. There are among them many 
small children that must be left with their mothers, but those who have 
attained an age when they can make themselves useful are placed in the 
families of the settlers. 

— Captain Hore and his companions have successfully accomplished the 
arduous undertaking of conveying tc XJjiji in sections the steel life-boat, 
which was dispatched from England in July last. The caravan reached 
its destination on the 23d of February. 

— The reports this year from the Niger Mission sent in by the two 
African Archdeacons, Henry Johnson and Dandeson Crowther, are among 
the most remarkable of recent date. There are now 4,000 souls under 
regular Christian instruction at Bonny and Brass. On one occasion Mr. 
Johnson was # invited to tell the story of the Gospel in a heathen town, 
where he found 500 people waiting to hear him. 

THE CHINESE. 

— Seven Chinamen were admitted as members of the Presbyterian 
Church at Los Angeles at the communion in April. 

— The Hawaiian law prohibiting Chinamen from coming to the Islands 
has been repealed, and .over 3,000 Chinese laborers have contracted for 
their passage there. 

— " The Chinese American" is the name of a paper recently started in 
New York under the editorial management of Wong Chin Foo. 

— It is reported that there are 2,500 Chinese in New York and its 
suburbs. Of these 600 are under instruction in Sunday-school, one school 
having 112 scholars in attendance at one time. Much labor is involved in 
their instruction, as a teacher is given to each scholar. About 40 are 
professing Christians. Three or four are studying for the ministry, and 
one has gone back to China as a missionary. 

— There are 60 Chinamen in Springfield, Ohio, 30 of whom are members 
of the Sabbath-school. They claim that they cannot all attend at the same 
time, because the " Christians," as they call all white people, will take 
advantage of their absence and break into their laundries and steal their 
money. 

— Rev. C. R. Hager and Lee Sam, sent by the American Board to 
establish a mission in those districts of South China from which the 
Chinese in America have come, are already at work. A house has been 
rented and an evening school for the instruction of the Chinese in En- 
glish provided for. The plan for instilling the truths of the Gospel into 
the minds of the scholars by using \he Bible to some extent for a text- 
book, which has been so successful in California, will be adopted. 
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1 THE INDIANS. 

— At the annual examination of the Carlisle Indian Training School, 
Secretary Teller, Commissioner Price and Albert K. Smiley of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, were present. The school now contains 367 
pupils, 240 boys and 127 girls. 

— The ambition of the Alaska Indian boys is seen in the response made by 
one Rudolph who was urged to marry a chief 's widow, "I would never 
marry dirty old Indian ; for $1,000 I never marry her. When I am a man, 
I want to take a good, clean girl for wife. I want her to know books and to 
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housekeep like Boston girl. I not like it my bouse all dirty, my children 
not washed." 

— According to the latest statistical report of the Missionary Society 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, it had among the Indians thir- 
teen ordained and licensed preachers, seven candidates, forty ruling elders, 
twenty-nine deacons, twenty-four organized congregations, and five hun- 
dred and twenty-seven communicants. 

— Bishop Whipple, on a recent visit to the Indians of his diocese, ad- 
ministered the communion to 247 Chippewas. Fifteen years ago there 
was scarcely one communicant among them ; now there are 8 churches in 
that mission, and they are building one to cost $10,000. 



BENEFACTIONS. 

S. E. Lee, Esq., of Richmond, Va., has recently given $5,000 to Wake 
Forest College. 

The Earl of Zetland has given $25,000 to the Edinburgh Association 
for the university education of women. 

Mrs. Senator Grimes, of Burlington, has given $1,000 for Blair Hall, 
Iowa College. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass., is to receive $500 worth of new 
and valuable books, the amount having been secured through the influ- 
ence of Miss Sanborn. 

Mr. Moody's Mt. Hermon school for boys has received a gift of $5,000 
from England. 

Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., has received $40,000 from a friend 
who does not give the public his name, for instituting a professorship for 
elooution and boys' culture. 

By the will of Robert Asa Packer, Lehigh University is to receive one 
half of his personal and real estate, which is believed to amount to 
several million dollars. 

A gift of $7,500 has been made to Rutgers College by Henry W. Book- 
gtaver, Esq., of New York City, a member of the Board of Trustees, for 
purchasing chemical instruments and other apparatus for the class room. 

By the will of Miss Mary Anne McSorley, St. John's College, Brook- 
lyn, is to receive $2,000 for two scholarships for theological students, 
and St. Joseph's school for girls $500. 

Princeton College has received $60,000 from the estate of the late 
Frederick Marquand of New York. 

The eight chartered institutions of the A. M. A. hold their anniversa- 
ries at this season. Each of them has good grounds, suitable buildings 
and a competent faculty. They are located at central points where they 
will be wanted for generations. Each one needs, and is worthy of an 
ample endowment. 
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THE SOUTH. 

Rev. Joseph E. Rot, D.D., Field Superintendent. 
Pbof. Albert Salisbury, Superintendent or Education. 



HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 

BT MISS HELEN W. LUDLOW. 

The fourteenth anniversary of Hampton Institute was observed on May 24, 
The morning' was devoted as usual to examinations and recitations, with exhi- 
bitions of the products of the various industrial departments and their operation. 
The Senior class was examined in political economy .and civil government, litera- 
ture, ancient history, arithmetic and algebra. They did very creditably, stimulated 
by the occasion, as is usual, to do their best. They had undergone less brilliantly, 
but on the whole fairly well, a severer test during three days previous, of written 
and oral examinations, conducted by or before an invited examining committee, 
consisting of Prof. Samuel Elliot, LL.D., late Superintendent of schools in 
Boston, and Prof. Albert Salisbury, Superintendent of Education for the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association Schools. The general average of the class on the 
subjects marked by Prof. Salisbury (arithmetic and political economy) was 70 
and a fraction, several standing from 90 to 93. Dr. Eliot's eyes not allowing him 
to inspect papers closely, the others were marked by Mrs. E. N. L. Walton of 
Boston, who came down to conduct for the third time the annual Normal 
Institute at Hampton for its Senior class and graduates. 

The under classes had their customary reviews. The Indian classes were special 
attractions, as usual, particularly the division of latest comers, in which some 
tiny girls and solemn braves emulated each other in telling, in unexceptionable 
English, what went into and out of a remarkably omnivorous bag, and what evo- 
lutions were performed by its various contents ; their teacher winning Dr. Eliot's 
enthusiastic declaration that " her praises ought to be sounded from the gutter to 
the university." The Indians also did well in geography, history, arithmetic and 
an elementary botany class. The little kitchen-gardeners from the Butler School 
were as captivating as usual in their white pinafores and red turbans and house- 
keeping accomplishments. The center of the industrial exhibition was the Stone 
Memorial building ; handsome wood work, turned moldings, flooring, doors, 
sashes, etc., from the " Huntington Industrial Works ;" shoes ready for filling the 
contract for agency supplies ; shining tinware from the " Indian Training Shop," 
sets of harness from the same ; desks, settees, tables and cupboards made for the 
school, and a neatly painted sign — all the work of Indian and colored apprentices, 
whose names, with the period of their training, from five months to three years, 
were indicated on cards affixed to their respective productions. The wheelwright 
and blacksmith shops showed similarly ax-helves, wheels and iron work, and out- 
side the door two gaily painted farm carts proclaimed the skill of Indian and 
Negro mechanics. The tailoring department showed suits of clothes made by col- 
ored and Indian hands. The girls of both races were represented by very neat 
sewing and inviting-looking cake. The farm products had a table to themselves ; 
early vegetables, grains and grasses. An interesting exhibit was that of the little 
carpenters from the Butler School, a couple of miniature frame houses, clap- 

Txded and painted, with sets of tables, desks and chairs for furnishing. 
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The Normal School Press office had its own exhibit of printing and book binding. 
The press was running, the student compositors, boys and girls at their cases, 
and the veteran United States soldier at his book-binder's table. 

The various shops were all in operation through part of the morning, and many 
visitors walked through them to see the Afric- American, native African and Indian 
apprentices working side by side at their various trades in the commodious 
quarters in which most are at last accommodated. Some extended their walk to 
the barn to visit the stock. 

The afternoon exercises in Whitin Chapel and Virginia Hall cod sis ted, as usual, 
of essays by the graduating class and former graduates, with music by the school 
choir, a recitation of one of Whittier's poems by a modest ladylike Indian girl 
of the Junior class, and a talk in the Sioux language by one of the three young 
Indian fathers now in training with their families at Hampton. His wife and 
baby boy stqpd admiring listeners in the doorway, ready to vanish when the applause 
of the latter became too vociferous. The Indian said impressively (interpreted by 
a school mate), " You all know that when a man walks in darkness, if he sees a 
light somewhere he will go to it ; so I want you all to have compassion on us and 
teach us more of your knowledge. I am always thinking about the good news. I 
came myself to learn how to tell the good news to my people and show them the 
right way. We know that you have helped us, but we need more help. If any- 
body told you to do something you never had done before, could you do it at 
once ? They will have to tell you three or four times before you know how to do 
it. My friends, that is just the way with the Indians." 

Diplomas were presented to the twenty-eight members of the graduating class. 
Interesting speeches followed by several of the invited guests. Prof. Newell, 
Superintendent of the Maryland State Normal school in Baltimore, Dr. Eliot, 
Rev. Dt. Furber of Newton, Mass., Rev. Dr. Mix of Fall River, Rev. Dr. Burrows 
and Rev. Mr. Spiller of Norfolk, the last, a colored minister, all made very enthu- 
siastic and telling impromptu addresses under the inspiration of the occasion. 

The average attendance of pupils for the year just past, has been 510, of which 
110 have been Indians. The work done compares favorably with that of former 
years. The annual reports of the Principal, teachers and heads of industrial 
departments, published in the June number of the Southern Workman, and still 
more fully in pamphlet form, with the treasurer's report, give many interesting 
details of Hampton's work and prospects. 

FISK UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE. 

MISS ANNA M. CAHILL. 

On Sunday, May 20, the baccalaureate sermon was preached in the chapel of 
Livingstone Missionary Hall. This and all the other exercises of Commencement 
had the added interest of being the first held in our new building — a building 
in whose beauty and usefulness for school purposes we have rejoiced all the 
year. 

Ten young people — three graduating from the higher normal course and seven 
from the college course — listened to the earnest words of President Cravath, 
spoken especially to them, from John 14 : 23, on the power and need of an inner 
life of communion with God. 

The annual missionary meeting which is always held by the missionary 
society on the evening of Commencement Sunday, was duly observed. Tid- 
ings had reached us of the illness of Secretary Woodworth, who was to have 
given the missionary address, and, failing to supply his place, we were thrown 
back upon our own existing missionary zeal, which, we were glad to find, burned 
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brightly enough upon the home hearth to make a solemn, impressive hour of this 
last Sunday service. 

Our Commencement week happened to coincide with "military week" in 
Nashville, for which great preparation had been made, and the city was gaily 
decorated with the national colors, and crowded with people. We had feared the 
effect of the excitement on the school, but found no cause for anxiety. Our pupils 
were too much absorbed in their work to be drawn away by the attractions of the 
parade ground, and our audiences seemed not to be much increased or diminished 
by the event. The class admitted to college on Monday evening numbers eight, 
three of whom are children of professors in the university. Among the essays and 
orations of the evening, were pleas to imaginary millionaires in the audience for a 
gymnasium, a conservatory of music and other improvements. Thus the in- 
coming classes are seeing needs and making demands which the university has no 
means of meeting. •> 

On Tuesday there drove up to the door of Livingstone Hall a furniture wagon, 
from which was unloaded a suspicious-looking rectangular box addressed to Prof. 
A. K. Spence. Strange that through the law of association so much of harmony 
can be suggested by so simple a geometrical form. Curious eyes watched the 
opening, and saw with delight on lifting the top a handsome Stein way square 
grand piano. It was carried into the chapel and placed upon the platform. 
Rumor said it was a gift, but nothing further could be learned until Commence- 
ment day. 

In the midst of the exercises of the higher normal graduation on Wednesday 
evening, Secretary Woodworth entered and took a retired seat on the platform. 
His health was so far restored as to enable him to travel, though noc in time to 
reach us before Sunday. The alumni address, which formed part of the programme 
of the evening, was given by Prof. McPherron. After this Secretary Woodworth 
was called out from his retirement and spoke for a few minutes. The list of 
alumni was read, the present work of each stated and the announcement made 
that steps had already been taken by the alumni to raise gradually a sufficient 
sum to endow a professorship in the university. 

The last great day, Thursday, was as perfect as clear skies and fresh, dustless 
air could make it. A large audience of both white and colored people assembled 
early. The young men marched to Jubilee Hall, and a procession was there 
formed to return to the chapel. The British flag was draped over the platform on 
this birthday of England's queen, and the room was bright with terraces of flower- 
ing plants. The seven young people who appeared as candidates for a degree 
represent many years of work on the part of student and teacher ; the average 
length of time spent in the institution by members of the class is seven years. The 
one young lady took for her theme, the great field of work opening before and 
among the girls of the South and the necessary training for that work. Spoken 
from her standpoint her words were full of solemn meaning. After the graduates 
had finished their part, we listened eagerly to the address of Dr. Washington 
Gladden on the causes of poverty, ignorance and vice — the threefold evil against 
which we are fighting. 

When the final piece of music had been sung, Prof. Spence asked permission to 
say a few words, and after some rapid wheeling of pianos to certain places on the 
platform, announced that Mrs. General Fisk had presented the new piano for the 
chapel of Livingstone Hall. Its companion was given by the same lady some years 
ago for the parlors of Jubilee Hall. Mention was made of the many other gifts of 
Mrs. Fisk, and a vote of gratitude for her kindness was heartily given by the 
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entire audience. To afford an opportunity to hear both pianos together, Mendel- 
ssohn's wedding march was played as a quartet. 

A prominent Southern gentleman of Nashville, himself a former slaveholder, 
was present for the first time with other invited guests at the alumni dinner, and 
spoke warmly, cordially and strongly for our work. The most encouraging com- 
ment that I have heard on the exercises of the week was made by a former student, 
who was present : "It seems to me that every Commencement is better than the 
last." So may it continue to be while Fisk University stands. 

TALLADEGA COLLEGE. 

BY RBV. O. L. WOODWORTH, D. D. 

Talladega, in Eastern Central Alabama, is a bright village of a thousand people, 
lying high up among the hills, away from the malaria which lurks in the valleys 
below. The air is soft and bracing, the water pure and sweet, and the whole 
region eminently beautiful. Here Talladega College was founded in 1867. The 
college is beautiful for situation, and in this respect would contest the palm with 
any institution we have, except possibly, Fisk at Nashville. Encircled on all 
sides by green mountain ranges, lying far up among the hills, it is one of the most 
inviting and salubrious spots in the State, and must have been foreordained as the 
site of a college. 

The institution is well equipped for work. Stone Hall, Swayne Hall, Graves 
Hall, and Foster Hall are solid and comely, and have accommodated more than 
298 students the present year. And of the campus, on which Swayne Hall sits, 
shaded with superb water oaks, it must be said we know of nothing finer in the 
South. Connected with the college is a farm of some 200 acres, mostly cultivated 
by the young men* Here they learn the art, as well as the science of farming, 
and here the supplies for the students' table are principally raised. 

It may be doubted whether any school of the A. M. A. is occupying a more 
needy field, or has around it a larger constituency. Alabama has a colored 
population of some 630, 000, for whom Talladega College is the only institution in the 
State offering to them the advantages of the higher education. For the supply of 
trained teachers, of educated ministers, and of intelligent and reliable leaders — f or 
this immense multitude Talladega must be the main reliance. The college, there- 
fore, has a mission at its own doors, and for the present has more than it can do to 
meet the home demand. Its students are scattered throughout the State, as teach- 
ers and preachers, and their influence is felt in every public interest. 

The Faculty of the college is able, clear-headed and intensely in earnest. Presi- 
dent De Forest is an enthusiast in his work. Scholarly, inspiring, magnetic and 
full of faith in the capacity of the negro for the finest culture, and to reach the 
highest manhood, he does not mind the isolation of his position, nor the ostra- 
cism attending it, but finds perpetual joy in seeing the good work prosper in his 
hands. 

It was my good fortune to be present during parts of three days in Commence- 
ment week, though not permitted to witness the exercises on Commencement day. 
Of the general air of the school there can be only words of praise. The quiet of 
the students on the campus, on the streets, in the class rooms, the self-respect in 
their bearing everywhere manifest, was a token both of the discipline of the 
school and of the spirit of the scholars. We heard creditable examinations in 
grammar, in Virgil, in the evidences of Christianity and in the life of Christ. 
But the exercise which interested us most was the reading of six or seven essays 
by members of the theological class. These papers, we were assured, had received 
scarcely any alteration in passing through the hands of the professor. They were 
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clear, sharp, radical in thinking and independent in style and expression. Two 
college presidents were brought to the bar of criticism, and it really looked as if 
the students had the best of the argument. Yet there was no appearance of 
arrogance or of self-conceit ; only the air of honest, thoughtful men. 

The class of students as a whole seemed made up of earnest, aspiring youth, 
eager for an education and willing to make every possible sacrifice in order to 
secure it. As an instance, I saw a man in the grammar school, somewhere from 
thirty-five to forty years of age, who will work in the foundry six months or a 
year, and then will take his earnings and go to school as long as they will last. 
This he has been repeating for years. Another was pointed out to me who had. 
worked on the farm a whole year, and then was using up his credits in schooling 
and board. 

I should not give a complete idea of the college unless I spoke particularly of 
its religious tone. This is of the highest, and was especially satisfactory. Presi- 
dent De Forest is a man of profound religious convictions, and has not the slight- 
est faith in education which does not include the moral as well as the intellectual 
character. Hence the Bible is put underneath all the courses of instruction, and 
religion made the practical and ever-present duty of the daily life. 

Talladega, like so many other institutions, needs endowments for its various 
chairs of instruction. For lack of these it is sadly limited in the good it might 
accomplish, and its Faculty are badly handicapped and bearing burdens which are 
making them old before their time. Let me whisper into the ear of men who are 
asking what they shall do with the wealth committed to their care : Here is an 
object worthy of their largest charity, and, at the same time, an object most 
needy and most appealing. Let them give to this thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, and they will make no mistake. 

STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS. 

REV. W. 8. ALEXANDER, D.D. 

It would, we believe, be the judgment of the Faculty and the public, that the past 
year has been one of exceptional prosperity. Our catalogue shows a roll of 380 names 
with an average attendance larger than any previous year. The examinations in 
the Law Department came first in order. The ordeal was severe, certainly a fair 
test of legal reading, and fidelity to lectures. Ten young men, eight white and 
two colored, met this ordeal with great credit to themselves and their instructors, 
and received their degree of Bachelor of Law. They have since been admitted by 
the Supreme Court to practice in all the courts of the State. It should be men- 
tioned as a sign of growth in public sentiment, that one of the Professors in the 
Law Department, a native Charlestonian, has lately published a Book on Admiralty 
Law, and on the title page appended to his name the following : " Professor of 
Commercial Law, Equity, and Admiralty in Straight University." The Sumner 
literary Society was addressed by Gen. R. B. Elliot, formerly in Congress from 
South Carolina. He is one of the most eloquent representatives of the colored 
race. His treatment of the theme "The Advance of Civilization in the United 
States," was able, eloquent, and scholarly. It was a rare pleasure to listen to him. 
He was a friend of Charles Sumner, and the dead statesman had no more eloquent 
eulogist than he. Our Alumni Association was addressed by Rev. A. R. P. Albert, 
of the class of '81. His oration was a careful defense of the negro against the 
rude and savage assaults recently made upon him. A poem was delivered by Mr. 
Colwell, of Baton Rouge, of the class of '79. It possessed real poetic merit, and 
was gracefully delivered. He was cheered to the echo. It was interesting to 
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observe the hearty enthusiasm of the audience over "the coming poet." The 
Annual Exhibition at the University Chapel, under the direction of our most 
faithful and efficient Dean, was a great success. The Chapel was crowded to 
excess, and a happier audience is seldom gathered. 

Our Commencement on Tuesday evening in Central Church was an indication 
both of the excellence and efficiency of the instruction afforded by the University, 
and the strong hold which the school has gained in the public regard and appre- 
ciation. The large auditorium was crowded. A fair estimate of the audience 
would place it at 800, and they remained with delighted attention from 8 o'clock 
to 11 o'clock. Four young men and one young woman graduated from the 
Classical Department, and two young men from the Higher English Department. 
Their orations were well and carefully written, showing mature thought and 
manly convictions. It was certainly suggestive of the possibilities of the race to see 
the manly bearing of these young people, and to hear them treat with real ability 
and eloquence such themes as " The first Century of the Republic," " The Sur- 
vival of the Fittest," " Pride of Race" and " Head Workers and Hand Workers." 
To those who have a chronic habit of detracting from the abilities of the negro 
we say, "beat them if you can" It was a delightful feature of Commencement 
that the son of our beloved dean took his diploma in the Higher English Depart- 
ment, and delivered an oration on " The Future Fields of Conquest in Science," 
which did credit to his heart and his head. We departed from our usual custom 
in conferring upon two of our graduates the degree of Bachelor of Science. It 
was the judgment of the Faculty and our Board of Trustees that this should be 
done. The young men have devoted several years to classical and scientific study 
in the University ; their scholarship has averaged 9i on a scale of 10, and they 
have pursued such special studies as the Faculty have assigned them. At the 
close of the regular examination a special examination was appointed for them 
before a committee of the Board of Trustees, in whose presence they also read a 
scientific thesis, the one on " Applied Electricity" and the other on " The Coper- 
nican System." Thus closes another school year, and we are able to say as never 
before : ** Hope is in the ascendant" for our beloved University. Service this year 
has been a joy, and Almighty God has crowned that\ service with his blessing. To 
Him be all the glory. 

TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY, 

The assembling of the Sunday-school and the study of the lesson entitled Paul 
and Barnabas in Cyprus, with "Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them," as its key-note, seemed a most fitting introduction 
to the Commencement exercises upon the close of which a large number of the 
students were to go forth to their summer's work. 

Following the Sunday-school exercises, and in keeping with the custom of 
previous anniversaries of this institution, a Sabbath-school convention was held, 
in which was discussed a variety of topics calculated to stimulate and aid the 
students in their Sunday-school work. These exercises were enjoyed by a 
large number of people, many of whom were from a distance. 

At 7:30 P. M. the chapel was again filled. The well-drilled choir sang "I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills" in a way to inspire all present. The sermon to the 
graduating class was upon the words, " Return to thine own house and show 
how great things God hath done unto thee." 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday were occupied with the oral examinations of 
the different departments. These examinations were well sustained by the stu- 
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dents, who gave good evidence that their instructors had been faithful and thor- 
ough in their work. The attendance of visitors upon the examinations was good, 
but as the last day drew near, large numbers arrived by every train. Many came 
by their own conveyances. One persistent young man, a former student, eager 
to attend the Commencement, came a distance of thirty miles on foot. On 
Wednesday evening the audience room was filled with an expectant throng. The 
exhibition which called it together was greatly enjoyed, and reflected much 
credit upon those charged with the laborious task of planning and training and 
bringing it to pass. 

When Thursday morning dawned, many more were added to the number of 
visitors already present. The audience assembled promptly at 11 o'clock. Mem- 
bers of the State Board of Visitors, with other distinguished guests, were upon 
the platform. The music by the choir elicited much praise. Three young men 
and two young women having completed the Elementary Normal Course were 
graduated, receiving certificates of fitness to teach the common English branches. 
Five others were appointed to supplement the programme of literary 
exercises. 

The essays and orations presented covered the following range of topics : " The 
Teachers ; " " Genius and Success ; " ** Whitewash ; " " Why a Young Man Should 
Seek a Thorough Education;" " The Material Advancement of the South ;" 
"The Cause of Temperance;" "As You Would Have It;" "The Study 
of Physical Science; " "The American Missionary Association;" " Home." 
The Principal of the Normal Department then presented certificates 
to the graduating class, setting forth in a few well chosen and 
emphatic words the nature of these certificates, of the step the graduates 
had taken, and that there was more beyond. Col. J. L. Power, editor of the 
Clarion, a man of wide influence in the State and a staunch friend of the school, 
spoke on behalf of the State Board of Visitors, of which he is the Secretary. He 
paid a glowing tribute to the work of the school and of the American Missionary 
Association. In referring to the essay on " Whitewash," he said there was no 
whitewashing done at Tougaloo— that it was the genuine stuff. Referring to the 
oration on the American Missionary Association, he said he had known consider- 
able about the Association and its work, but that he was amazed at the magnitude 
of its work. In closing his speech, which also was without " whitewash," he said 
it would be the pleasure of the Board of Visitors at the meeting of the next Legis- 
lature to ask for at least as large an appropriation as the institution had received 
for the last two years. Rev. Dr. C. B. Galloway, Editor of the Southern Christian 
Advocate, was then introduced. He commended the work of the institution and 
expressed his satisfaction with the original, direct, practical, common-sense way 
in which the essays and orations had been written and presented. He was impressed 
with the absence of grandiloquent gush, so characteristic of the youthful mind on 
Commencement platforms. 

After the Commencement dinner the graduating class held their " Ivy Exercise," 
which consisted of a class song, class poem, planting the ivy and an address by a 
member of the Faculty. 

In the evening R. W. Jackson, class of '80, delivered the address before the 
Alumni, on " Decision." It was well written and full of interest. At its close 
Mr. G. W. Jackson of Whiteside, Tenn., a former student, and Miss Rosa McCut- 
cheon of Chattanooga, Tenn., class of '82, stepped upon the Commencement plat- 
form and were united' in Christian marriage, constituting by this sacred tie a 
Christian family. Thus closed a most successful year of faithful work. 
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THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 

REV. J. O. CRAIGHEAD, D. D. 

The anniversary exercises were held in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington City, May 4, when six young men who had completed the regular three 
years' course of study received the usual certificate of the department. Five de- 
livered addresses before a large audience, and were subsequently complimented 
by many of the most judicious friends of the race who were present, for the dis- 
criminating and just treatment of their subjects, and for their evident improve- 
ment of the advantages of instruction which they had enjoyed. One of the grad- 
uates sails in June for Africa, as a missionary of the Presbyterian Board; another 
is waiting an opportunity to labor on the same continent; the remaining four 
go to the wide and needy field in the South — each in a different State, so great is 
the demand for capable laborers. 

The past year has been one of marked favor and prosperity to the department. 
Thirty-four students have been under instruction, and there has been no interrup- 
tion in study, by reason of sickness, either on the part of professors or students. 
The location of the institution on the high ground north of the city, overlooking 
both it and the Potomac River, is most conducive to health, while it secures the 
quiet essential to educational work. With a complete and regularly systematized 
course of studies extending over three years ; with six Professors (thanks to the 
wise liberality of the American Missionary Association) imparting instruction 
in all the branches of study pursued in like theological seminaries in this country, 
pious young men can here be prepared to become effective workmen for Christ, 
either at home or abroad. As these advantages become better known to those 
wishing to study for the ministry, we may expect that an increased number will 
seek to profit by them. 

And this is desirable for many reasons. With our present facilities we 
could equally well instruct twice or thrice the present number did 
the men present themselves having the proper preliminary education for 
the study of theology. Our greatest need is scholarships, both to secure 
this elementary training and to assist students while in the theological 
department. Without some aid, but few can obtain a proper ed- 
ucation for usefulness in the university. Not much is required, as compared with 
what white students require and receive, but this little is necessary to stimulate 
personal effort, ancl to help them over insurmountable obstacles on the road to 
useful knowledge. Is there a cheaper or better way for patriots or Christians to 
solve this social, political, moral and religious problem ? 

WILMINGTON, N. C. 

BT MR. W. H. THRALL. 

Perhaps the tendency of this people is to give much prominence to showy per- 
formances. We have aimed this year in Wilmington to check this, and not to 
allow preparations for the " exhibition " to interrupt regular recitation-room work. 

The scholars were early given to understand that the last monthly examinations 
would be more than usually difficult ; that they would be oral as well as written, 
and that very much would depend upon the results. The last four days of the 
school year were given up to the examinations. If the readers of The American 
Missionary could have hurried through the deep sands of Wilmington's streets, 
to our school building on one of those days, they would have seen four rooms 
crowded with anxious workers, telling with tongue or pen, what they had been 
learning during the months past. 

Some of the pupils, after writing steadily for two or three hours at a time 
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begged the privilege of continuing their work at the noon recess and after school 
hours. The papers spoke for the thoroughness of the work that they had done. 

Upon the walls were hung map drawings, specimens of penmanship and of free- 
hand drawing, that would compare well with exhibits which lhave seen in rooms 
of the same grades in the best schools in the North. In the First Primary Room 
were two things of especial interest : a table covered with needle-work made by 
the smallest girls of the school, and two sets of papers placed side by side, showing 
the penmanship, spelling, figures, etc., of the same pupil in October, 1882, and 
in May, 1883. The work of the pupils of that room at the number-table, and their 
writing and reading, encourage us that there is reason for hope in the coming 
generation of colored people. 

The closing exercises of the school were held Tuesday evening, May 29th. The 
hall, the aisles, entries, doors and windows were crowded. The men even climbed 
the verandas to reach us. The pupils had flooded us with the choicest flowers, 
grasses and foliage, and the hall was beautifully decorated. The part the pupils 
had in adorning it spoke well for their taste. At the appointed time the audience 
of between four and Ave hundred was called to order, and the programme com- 
menced. For two hours and a half the throng sat or stood, listening to recitations, 
declamations, dialogues, essays, one oration, songs, etc. I wish the people of the 
North who question the promise of this race could have been present. There was 
hardly one hesitation in the recitations ; the essays and oration showed thought 
and good English ; and little boys and girls gave concert recitations in perfect 
unison. 

Important features of the programme were, a tableau called " The tempted boy 
and the guardian angel," designed to give an object lesson on temperance, and an 
illustrated poem by pupils of the Grammar and Normal Room. Both of these 
exercises proved the pupils' readiness to understand and their quickness to execute. 
The teacher in charge had but little time to teach them, yet everything was done 
with ease and rapidity. 

The evening's entertainment was a fresh exhibit to us all of the talent and the 
tact that lie dormant in this race, which is to be the ruling race in twelve States at 
no distant day ; and we bade "good-bye " to our pupils with new courage to go on 
with a work which must be slow, but is essential to the very life of our country. 

EMERSON INSTITUTE, MOBILE, ALA. 

BY MI8S HELEN D. BABTON. 

Anniversary exercises at Emerson Institute, May 25th. The much-talked-of 
and long-looked-for last day of school had come. Though it was the last day 
many of the last things had already been done. The last hour of hard study was 
over, the last recitation heard, the last examination paper marked. The two 
days preceding had been devoted to what were, by courtesy, called oral examina- 
tions. In reality, however, much of the time, in the lower rooms at least, was devoted 
to the entertainment of the visitors. The favorite songs were sung and the best 
recitations made. If George Washington's mother or sister came in, George's 
classes were called, his slate work was examined and compared with others, and he 
was invited to recite his " speech." A variation from the programme was made 
again and again that as far as possible the visitors might judge of the work of the 
children in whom they are more especially interested. This could be done as the 
certificates for promotion were given on the standing of the pupils in the written 
examinations held the second week in May. 

Friday morning the children came together as a school for the last time. After 
devotional exercises the departments were dismissed to their own rooms, where 
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the teacher read the per cents, of the examinations and presented each pupil with 
a certificate grading him for the coming year. Many faces brightened with pleas- 
ure. Some few showed dissatisfaction; having fallen slightly below the desired 
average they find the obnoxious word conditionally written on the card. Others 
still feel bitter disappointment ; having failed, they must remain in the same 
grade. Some of these deserve our sympathy, the failure being caused by poverty 
or sickness; others are only reaping the reward of carelessness and indolence. 

When the distribution of certificates was completed, Miss Caughey, the princi- 
pal, went in turn to each department, and after adding her word of encourage- 
ment to the disappointed ones and approbation to the successful ones, invited the 
promoted class to seats in the room the next grade above. This ceremony was 
impressive, and many showed the conflicting emotions of joy and sadness, joy at 
the honor conferred and a sadness at the thought of separation from teacher and 
schoolmates which caused them to go reluctantly to the places assigned. 

At the appointed hour in the evening the assembly room was filled to overflow- 
ing with the eager happy children and their friends. After prayer by Rev. O. D. 
Crawford the exercises given by the pupils were called in, according to the pro- 
gramme. Mr. Crawford and General Slaughter, Post-Master of the city, made brief 
remarks. Where each one endeavored to do his best, it is difficult to mention those 
who excelled. " Mother Goose and her Friends" chiefly served the spice for the en- 
tertainment. One of our white friends found it difficult to believe that this ancient 
singer of nursery rhymes was not a middle aged woman instead of the young girl 
she really is. The " Friends" were received with enthusiasm also, even down to 
the " brave boy" Johnnie Horner, the baby of our school. The tableau of " Hia- 
watha" was thoroughly enjoyed. In " Songs of Seven," the recitations " Seven 
Times One," by little Odelia Chavanah and " Seven Times Seven" by Miss Sallie 
Washington, were received with gratifying applause. The valedictory by Miss 
Belle Daniels deserved and received high praise. To critical eyes, no doubt, many 
defects were evident; but our audience seemed well pleased and congratulations 
were freely given. I think most of those present would agree with old Aunt 
Gracie in her remark, summing it all up: " It was delightful to be looked at." 

LE MOYNE INSTITUTE, MEMPHIS. 

[A large amount of space is given in the Memphis Daily Appeal, the Daily Mem- 
phis Avalanche and the Public Ledger to reports of the anniversary exercises of the 
Le Moyne Institute, These, with accompanying editorial paragraphs, indicate the 
high esteem in which Prof. Steele and his corps of workers are held and the appre- 
ciation of his school. The anniversary was attended by two thousand people. 
The enthusiasm is represented to have been continuous from the beginning to 
the end of the exercises, and the effort of Prof. Steele to raise money for the 
Institute from the citizens of Memphis was endorsed by many present. We give 
below an extract from the Appeal which represents how our work is regarded by 
the better class of Southern people.— Ed.] 

The feeling in this city in favor of universal education was never stronger than 
it is now. This is plainly shown by the interest everywhere manifested in the Le 
Moyne Institute or school for negroes, which gave so enjoyable an entertainment 
at the Greenlaw Opera-house Monday night. A number of prominent citizens 
who were present expressed the greatest surprise and astonishment, and the opin- 
ion was general that the inculcation of ideas such as those of which the graduates 
seemed possessed was bound to do good to them, and by reflection upon the 
balance of the community. 
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"Was the entertainment at the Opera-house just as you reported it?" asked 
a gentleman of an Appeal reporter yesterday. 

"Justice was not fully done," was the reply. 

"And the Le Moyne is a colored institution 7* 

"Yes." 

"You surprise me," the gentlemen replied. I have heard the Le Moyne fre- 
quently spoken of, but had no idea it was accomplishing all* it is said to have done. 
Why, the subjects chosen by the essayists could be handled only by those possessed 
of considerable knowledge." 

"Yes, it is a new idea in the South," remarked a listener, who had been present 
at the entertainment, "and I find it difficult to say whether I was most surprised 
or delighted. I heard every essay and recitation from beginning to end, and there 
was not a break or stumble, no stopping to recover breath, no tedious repetitions. 
The absence of the parrot was noticeable. The novelty of the affair held my atten- 
tion at first, but I soon forgot this, and found myself drifting along with the 
essayists as they waded into their subjects. Another thing that struck me forcibly 
was the absence of rant in the young men and the failure to giggle on the part of 
the young women. They seemed to take it as a matter of course that they were 
there, and that their audience would be interested in what they might have to say. 
I, for one am heartily in favor of keeping up the good work. No man who thinks 
can say that every negro in the land would not be better off and better fitted to cope 
with the age in which lives, if he had enough education to enable him to throw 
off the dense cloud of superstition — a mixture of ignorance and faith — in which he 
is now enveloped. The country would be better, its tone purer and healthier, if 
every man in it were educated. 

" The music furnished by the graduates particularly attracted me," said a lady 
teacher who heard it. "I have always contended that the negro had a passion 
for music of a certain rich and melodious kind, but could not appreciate its delicate 
shading, and could have no conception of it as a science. I am ready now to 
say I was mistaken. Though the music the other night was nothing extraordinary, 
I heard enough to convince me that its interpreters had a good idea of symphony, 
and could with proper training, rise to a high degree of excellence. The solo Til 
Follow Thee', was one of the sweetest things I ever heard in public or private. 
The voice of the young woman who sang it was pure and clear, every cadence soft 
and melodious, every note in perfect tune. It was a genuine revelation." 

" The whole entertainment was a revelation to me," remarked an old planter. 
" I attended the exhibition out of pure curiosity, never dreaming that it would 
impress me as it has done. I have always scouted the idea of negro education, 
and I may say I have been its enemy. I am perfectly willing to give way now, how- 
ever. But I have one lingering fear— that it will take a wrong direction and have 
a tendency to create an idle class and deplete the ranks of labor, farm labor especi- 
ally. If those who have the training of the negro will keep this danger before 
them and guard against it, then the result of their labor will be good ; but if they 
fail and allow their pupils to think labor is degrading ; to think that man's only 
province is to cultivate his mind, then the result will be deplorable. This I notice, 
however, has already been seen, and I cannot say I have any fears on that score 
from the Le Moyne Institute." 

Perhaps no subject has been more discussed than this since the exhibition last 
Monday night. 
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CATHOLIC MISSIONS.— RECENT CHANGES. 

REV. HYRON SELLS, S'KOKOMISH, W. T. 

About 30 years ago a Catholic priest came here, taught the people, baptized some 
of them, made a few Indian priests, and left, so that for many years previous to 
the assignment of the Agency to the American Missionary Association they had 
received little religious instruction. Intermarriage with some of the tribes where 
the Catholics have had teachers has kept up remembrance of those early times. 
One Indian especially, who has been among the very worst, belongs to this class. 
Having failed to conquer the agent, he gave up, but when he returned seemed 
determined if he failed in one way to try another, and so began to revive the old 
Catholic religion, and he has held such services frequently for a number of years. 

About two years ago an Indian before his death saw several strange visions, 
which combined some truth with much of the old Indian superstition. This 
man leaned toward the Catholics, partly because I did not believe these revel- 
ations to be of as much value as the Bible, and partly because his relations favored 
the Catholic religion. A few of them set up regular services, partly Catholic and 
partly after their own revelations. At funerals they sometimes wished me to 
officiate in company with them, but in most cases they have given up and let me 
have the whole service. 

Last fall another Indian who had moved away and taken a homestead abput 20 
miles from here apparently died, but after six and a half hours revived and told 
of wonderful things which he had seen. He has since been baptized by the 
Catholics, built a church and become a priest. 

Last summer I spoke of two promising young men whom I hoped would be of 
great Christian service here. The most promising after doing very well for a 
time, brought great disgrace upon himself and was suspended from the church. 
I have tried to show him his error, but thus far it has not produced the result 
desired. 

These Indians have almost entirely lost faith in their old religion as such, but 
naturally want one of some kind. They are, however, unwilling to give up 
their horse-racing and some of them their gambling. I have been asked by sev- 
eral to baptize them, but refused because of these things. The Catholic religion 
allows all this, and so they have turned to it. The consolidation of the three 
Puget Sound agencies into one last fall has given us thus far less moral force 
i here. 

There have been occasional light spots. A letter came from Pearl Street Church, 
in Hartford, where I taught a Sabbath-school class fourteen years ago, offering us 
a barrel. It seemed very providential, as if God were saying: "You work on, 
and I will take care of the support." The barrel came and everything appeared to 
be so good that the children squealed, as they do not often, while each article was 
taken out, and their mother often said : " How very thoughtful the people were," 
and we all had to thank God for it. 

I have just returned from a visit to the Clallam Indians. I found some of them 
doing well and some very badly, the agent having during the past seven months had 
six times as many Indians to look after as formerly, and the best subordinates which 
he has been able to obtain have disappointed him. On the other hand, some have 
done quite well, especially those who have procured land for homes. The Chris- 
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tian Indians thus far stand well. They are not perfect, but progressing. Two were 
received into the church during my visit, and three others joined last November. 
The school-teacher, who had resigned, left while I was there, and it is thought 
best to give them a long vacation before sending them another. He had charge 
of the Sabbath-school. The church expects to keep up its regular services, includ- 
ing that of the Sabbath-school and a weekly pra3 *r-meeting, I have been fortu-' 
nate in procuring some large, cheap Bible pictures, which have taken the fancy of 
the Indians very much. They have been in demand by all classes. I have already 
obtained or ordered about 185 of them. I can impart religious truth by them bet- 
ter than in any other way. 



THE CHINESE. 



ANNIVERSARIES-THE WORK DURING APRIL AND MAY. 

REV. W. O. POND. 

My report of progress in our Mission covers two months andeven more. It will 
be difficult to compress within my space all that I would like to say. 

Our mission at Santa Cruz celebrated its second anniversary on Sunday evening, 
April 8. It was an occasion of great and encouraging interest. Instead of the 
fifteen or twenty Chinese present at the previous anniversary, we had at least fifty 
with us. Instead of an assembly of Americans occupying in respectable numbers 
the pews of the church, we had every inch of available standmg-room occupied, 
and I am told, at least two hundred went away from the church door, unable to 
enter. 

The fact that Chinese once settled in Santa Cruz, seem inclined to stay there, and 
that consequently the membership of/ the school has been less changeable than in 
some other places, gave us a better opportunity than is sometimes afforded to 
measure the progress during a year. The showing gave me great encouragement. 
There had been marked progress in the use of the English language and in the 
knowledge of the truth. Best of all, several whoa year ago were heathen, now 
seem to be true followers of our Lord Jesus Christ. The contribution was the 
largest I ever received on any such occasion, except in our own Bethany Church. 
It amounted in cash and in pledges to over $100. 

Our schools in San Francisco celebrated their eighth public anniversary on April 
39. This, too, was an exceedingly interesting service, and our Bethany Church 
was filled. The point of special interest and encouragement about it was this : 
That while the exercises were in all respects equal to those of any previous year, 
we were not obliged to call in the aid of any of our helpers, except as they assisted 
in the service of song. The original address in English by Lung Chung was a 
frank, manly and effective statement of his own Christian life, with its faults and 
shortcomings, as well as its new, strange light and peace. 

I lay before the readers of the Missionary the following paragraph, which I 
placed in the Pacific of May 9. I trust they will be interested in the statement of 
facts, and am not without hope that they will listen kindly to the appeal : 

"The monthly reports for April show seventeen schools in active operation and 
thirty-nine teachers and helpers employed. The total number of pupils enrolled 
was 991 ; the average attendance, 415. The attendance in this city is temporarily 
diminished on account of the darkness of the streets ; otherwise the enrollment 
would have exceeded 1,000, and the average attendance would have approached 
500. Of those now in attendance on the schools 172 profess to have ceased from 
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idolatry, and 116 are believed to be true Christians. Two hundred and thirty-one 
new names were enrolled, and the total number who have been connected with 
our schools during the last eight months is no less than 2,356. With the beginning 
of this month of May, another school is added to our list — the one in Alameda. 
It has been sustained for several years with a most Christ-like devotion by Mrs. 
E. L. Wilson. Unable to carry it on any longer alone, she appeals to our mission 
for aid, and though the operations already in hand task our resources to their 
utmost, we could not let so good a work as Mrs. Wilson had been doing die for the 
lack of a helping hand. It will be necessary to raise in addition to the appro- 
priation made by the American Missionary Association, $5,500 to carry this work 
through to August 81, the close of the present fiscal year. The utmost care is 
taken to make each dollar do its best, but it is impossible to sustain so large a 
work on less than $1,000 per month. A carefuLreview of the statistics given above 
will lead, I am sure, not to criticism of the amount, but rather to surprise that at 
so little cost so much has been accomplished. Of the $5,500 needed, I have on 
hand, or in sight, $3,000, and for the balance I make an earnest appeal to our 
churches, and to all friends of Christ and of humanity." 



BUEEAU OF WOMAJNT'S WOEK. 



TO THE LADIES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 

Dear Friends : Permit me to call your attention to the urgent needs of the 
American Missionary Association in its department of Woman's Work. 

Many earnest Christian women are personally engaged as missionaries at the 
South, and among the Chinese and the Indians. They give instruction in home 
duties, improved housekeeping, family government, the best use of money ; they 
gather children into Sunday-schools, teach in day and boarding-schools— bearing 
with them always the blessed Gospel truth, the foundation on which we build. 

We need your aid in the support of these missionaries and missionary teachers, 
who will thus become your representatives in the field. Laboring with a lowly 
and despised people, they are cut off in many instances from social privileges, and 
your Christian love and remembrance will give strength and good cheer. 

We need scholarships to aid worthy and needy students. Our boarding-schools 
are doing a great work for girls, and often a young girl is saved to a useful life by 
supplementing her meagre funds and retaining her in school. We need supplies 
of clothing for distribution by missionaries in getting the young into school and 
Sabbath-school ; also furnishing of bed and table linen for mission homes and 
boarding halls. Already our matrons are asking supplies of this kind. 

We are indebted to the ladies of many of the Congregational churches for valua- 
ble aid rendered, and now that the way is opened for more direct communication 
with you, may we not hope that all will become co-workers with our noble band 
of missionaries in seeking to instruct and benefit the women of races so ignorant 
and degraded as those with whom we labor ? 

We invite special correspondence in regard to the various fields and the aid that 
can be given. Surely so important a work, not limited to schools, but extending 
to the family and the church relations, cannot be accomplished until woman 
reaches forth her hand to sister woman in uplifting helpfulness. 



Yours truly, D. E. Emerson, Secretary. 
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MISSION HOMES. 

MISS D. B. EMBBSON. 

"What is the Mission Home?" The question has often been asked by friends 
contributing to our work, as well as by those about to engage in it, and from the 
latter we have had some rather striking descriptions of what they supposed the 
home to be, and of their pleasant surprise upon reaching it. It is not a boarding 
hall for students, as many have thought. Such halls are in connection with 
boarding schools and accommodate both teachers and students. 

The Mission Home, of which we give a specimen in the accompanying cut, is at 
stations where we have churches and day schools, and is the home of the pastor 
and teachers. In some of the larger cities, as Wilmington, N. C, Savannah, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala., we have graded schools requiring a teaching force of from six to ten 
persons. Then there are the pastor and family and the lady missionary, and the 
home accommodates all. As each has a special line of duty occupying the full 
time, a matron is appointed to take charge of household affairs and secure by 
her good management a pleasant and happy home for the family. Sometimes the 
wife of the pastor or principal acts as matron, sometimes the duties of matron 
and missionary are combined. It is no insignificant position to have charge of 
such a home, and our matrons are as truly missionaries as any in our field; besides 
the direct opportunities of usefulness among the people, they may add to the 
efficiency of every member of the family by the cheerful, genial, restful spirit 
of the home, which it is largely in their power to maintain. 

This plan of Mission Homes has its advantages to the work. It gives opportu- 
nity to teach by example varied lessons in home life, of neatnes?, economy and thrift. 
The family altar is set up, and often some members of school or church join in 
the morning or evening song of praise. Social parlor-gatherings are had, when 
the people are cordially invited and are engaged in pleasant conversation and 
games, which, while interesting them, tend to their improvement. Here are 
often held the mothers meetings and the sewing class, and daily the people come 
singlyorby twos or threes for special help and advice, knowing that they are 
welcome, and that they will find in some members of the family the wise coun- 
sellor and friend. 

We can scarcely overestimate the educative influence of these Mission Homes 
upon the people. Even where there are but few workers employed, we cannot 
wisely dispense with them. Within a year we have built a small house in a 
country district where two ladies are employed as missionary teachers. It is 
plain, two stories, contains five rooms, is simply furnished, and cost about $900. 
There the ladies keep house, and they testify, as also do other missionaries from 
the city station near, that this little "Home" has already done more for the people 
as an "object lesson" in home life than all previous effort in that direction. 

In other articles in this department, our friends will learn how they may share 
with us in this method of usefulness. 



LETTER FROM MRS. CHASE, ATLANTA. 

Mrs. Nelson has just called with her friend from the North, Mrs. Barker, who 
looked over school and domestic work very carefully, and then began plying me 
with questions, when Miss Stevenson, our missionary, dropped in. Mrs. Barker's 
face lighted up as she exclaimed, " Now I have you both together, the teacher and 
the missionary, I want to know where you think a little money will do the most 
good?" Mrs. Nelson said : " Each one loves her own work too well to be a corn- 
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petent judge." Miss Stevenson, you know, is one of our veterans, been in the field 
ever since the war. For years her mind and body were tied in the class-room six 
hours in the day, but her heart was in the cabins all the while ; and as soon as she 
got relief from double duty, how she has put her whole soul into missionary work ! 
With her pleading eyes upon me, how could I magnify my work above her's ? 

Since they left, IVe been thinking that Mrs. Barker probably represents many 
women who wish their mites to go where they are most interested. Their hearts, 
like that of every true mother, yearn over these girls in their great peril, and 
these boys, driven from their wretched homes to the street for recreation. If 
missionary work, unlike the school, were without organization, systematic routine, 
or superintendence, it could not recommend itself to the cautious. But under the 
well-defined plan adopted of associating the missionary labor with the school and 
church, the best results are secured. 

Much as I love the model school, I can but see that the model home is its only 
sure foundation. So the work is all one. 

I only hope that the grandeur of " Work for Women in the Home " may be so 
felt that the noblest women will be drawn into the service, and develop such plans 
and mature such methods that the multitude of busy mothers and children, all 
over our land, can cast in their pennies and feel sure of a wise investment. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

H., N. Y. — What are the qualifications required of those who wish to become 
lady missionaries ? Could one succeed with only a common-school education ? 

Sometimes a lady with only a common-school education does better than one 
more liberally educated. It depends upon the qualities of the woman, the execu- 
tive ability, the tact, the practical good sense, and knowledge of human nature. 
Of course, all other things being equal, the more thorough the education the better 
the work. 

B., N. Y. — What is the cost of supporting a lady missionary, and how many 
months during the year is it expedient for her to labor in the South ? 

It takes $450 to provide for a lady missionary for one year, including traveling 
expenses, board and a moderate salary. The time of service varies somewhat in 
different localities. At the extreme South she can wisely remain eight months of 
the year ; further north, nine or ten. For other particulars we refer to the 
March number of the Missionary, which is devoted largely to woman's work. 

New York. — What assistance can sewing circles and ladies' societies render 
during the summer months that would be most helpful and timely? 

We shall need during the early autumn for replenishing our boarding depart- 
ments and mission homes, quilts, sheets, pillow-cases, blankets, towels, table linen, 
table ware, and money for furnishing rooms in new buildings to be occupied by 
students. Help in either of these particulars will save so much for the support of 
the missionary work. 

S., Ct.— What provision is made during vacation for young girls who have been 
taken from wretched homes into your institutions? Are they obliged to return 
to the temptations and want of their early associations? If not, what is the cost 
for their care during this time ? 

There is nothing more important for the well-being of many colored girls than 
suitable watch and care during their summer vacations. We have been unable 
to do much in this direction. A few have been kept in the different boarding in- 
stitutions, where the buildings have been open. These have been given work 
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whenever opportunity offered. Thirty or thirty-five dollars would provide for a 
girl in addition to what she could earn. We would be glad to correspond with 
any who are disposed to assist in this way. 

R., Mass. — Our children have been accustomed to contribute to the Dakota 
schools through the Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. Does the A. M. A. wish 
us to continue our interest in that particular work ? 

Certainly it does. We sincerely hope that all those who have been interested in 
the support of missions among the Indians will continue their efforts and forward 
their gifts to us. The April number of the American Missionary is devoted 
largely to the work the Association has accepted from the American Board, and 
is now carrying on. We shall need the cordial co-operation and support of all 
the friends of the Indians in order to conduct the enlarged work we have under- 
taken in their behalf. 



CHILDREN'S PAGE]. 



ABOUT GIVING PENNIES— SELECTED. 



FIVE KINDS OP PENNIES. 

A boy who had a pocket full of cop- 
pers, dropped one into the Missionary- 
box, laughing as he did so. He had no 
thought in his heart about Jesus or the 
heathen. Was his penny not as light as 
tint 

Another boy pat in a penny and looked 
around to see if anybody was praising 
him. His was the brass penny ; not the 
gift of a lowly heart, but of a proud 
spirit. 

A third boy gave a penny, saying to 



himself, " I suppose I must, because all 
others do." 

That was an iron penny. It was the 
gift of a cold, selfish heart. 

As a fourth boy dropped his penny 
into the box he shed a tear, and his heart 
said, " Poor heathens ! I'm sorry they 
are so poor, so ignorant and so misera- 
ble." 

That was a silver penny, the gift of a 
heart full of pity. 

But there was one scholar who gave 
his, saying, " For Thy sake, Lord Jesus I 
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Oh, that the heathen may hear of Thee, 
the Saviour of mankind 1" 

That was a golden penny, because it 
was the gift of faith and love. 

THE PENNY BOX. 

They were giving away Missionary 
boxes at a Juvenile Missionary meeting 
to the boys and girls who thought they 
could collect a little money for sending 
the Gospel to the heathen. Among 
those who asked for a box was a poor 
child, so poor that the chairman hesi- 
tated at first to give her a box ; on con- 
sideration, however, he let her have 
one. 

About a fortnight afterward, this 
little girl called upon him in great 
trouble. He said to her, " Why, Sarah, 
what are you crying for ? Cannot you 
get any money to put into your box? " 

"No, sir, it is not that," sobbed 
Sarah, " it is so full I don't know how I 
shall get any more in, the last penny was 
so hard to get in I had to take a ham- 
mer to hammer it I" 

The gentleman said, " Well, Sarah, 1 
think we can easily get over that diffi- 
culty — here is another box for you." 

But this was not all ; when Sarah first 
applied for a box, she did so just because 
her feelings of compassion had been 
awakened for the poor heathen children; 
but while she was busily engaged in col- 
lecting, the thought came into her mind, 
" What am I collecting this money for ? 
That the poor heathen* children may be 
taught about Jesus, but what do 2" know 
about Him myself 9 " 

Sarah then began to pray, and begged 
God the Holy Spirit to teach her about 
Jesus, and that was the commencement 
of a new life to the dear child. 



WHAT A PENNY CAN DO. 

Willie's penny made heaven rejoice. 
It would not have bought more than a 
stick or two of candy or given much 
help to a starving family. What did he 
do with it ? His sister was a missionary's 
wife in Africa, and the family were fill- 
ing a box to send her. As one after an- 
other brought their gifts Willie said, " I 
want to give my penny." 

"What shall be bought with it P was 
the next question. It was decided to 
buy a tract and write its history on the 
margin, and with a prayer for its success 
send it on its distant errand. 

The box arrived on the mission ground, 
and among its valuable contents Willie's 
gift was laid away unnoticed and for a 
while forgotten. But God's watchful, 
all-seeing eye had not forgotten it. One 
day a native teacher was starting from 
the mission station to go to a school over 
the mountain. He knew the language 
well and was a great help to the mission- 
aries, but he was not a Christian. He 
had resisted everything the missionaries 
had done to make him one. 

In looking over some papers, Willie's 
tract was discovered, with writing on 
the margin, which said that prayer was 
offered in America that it might do good. 
It was handed to the native teacher. He 
read it on his journey, and what years of 
labor by the missionaries had not done 
was now brought about by the penny 
tract. The man became a sincere Chris- 
tian. Those who put the tract in his 
hand were overcome with joy, and there 
is joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
pents. 

So you see how Willie's penny made 
heaven rejoice. 



RECEIPTS FOR MAY, 1883. 



MAINE, $141.46. 

Alfred. Mrs. Edith Davis, for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U 35 

Augusta. Joel Spalding $10 00 

Bangor. Hammond St. Sab. Sen. . ... 10 00 
Bangor. Ladies of Third Cong. Ch. H 

Bbl. of C , for Wilmington.N. C. 
Calais. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 26 00 



Dover. W.F.Sampson $5 00 

Lebanon, Miss R. H. Weld, for New Or- 
leans, La 30 00 

Lebanon Center. "J. M." 5 00 

Limerick. S. F. Hayes, for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U 1 00 

Limington. Miss Arzilla Boothby 1 60 

Thomaston. Cong. Ch. and Soc 12 00 

Waterford. Centre. Ch. Sab. Sen 00 

wCoogle 
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Yarmouth. First Cong. Ch, and 800. . . 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $343.93. 

Acwerth. Cone. Ch. and Soc 

Alatead. Third Cong. Ch. and Soo 

Canterbury . Cong.Ch. andSoc 

Dover. First Con*. Ch. and 80c 

East Alstead. Rev. G. A. Beckwith, for 
Freight 

Hancock. Mrs. A. W. Hills 

Hopkinton. "Friend," for Student 
Aid, Atlanta U 

Langdon. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Mason. Hon. Dana D. Goodwin, for 
Lewis Pub. Library, Macon Oa 

Mtiford. Peter and Cynthia S. Burns . . . 

Monroe. Cong. Ch. and 80c 

OrfordTille. Cong. Ch. and 80c 

Pembroke. Cong Sab. Seh. for Student 
Aid, Talladega C 

Portsmouth. North Cong. Ch and Soc.. 

Salem. Mrs. G. D. Kelley 

Swancey. Cong. Ch. and Sec 

West Lebanon. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

West Lebanon. Children's Miss'y 8oc M 
by Mrs. T. C. Pease, for Indian M 

Winchester. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Atlanta U 

VERMONT, $317.88. 

Brookfield. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Chelsea. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Clarendon. Cong. Ch. and Soc. ad'l .... 

Corinth. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

East Berkshire. Cong. Ch 

Dorset. Women's Home M. Soc. for 

Student Aid, Atlanta, U 

Georgia. Cone. Ch 

Ludlow. The late Mrs. B. P. Spaulding, 

by Dr. J. N. Moore . . 

Montpelier. Bethany Cong. Ch. and 

Soc 

Newbury. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Pittaford. Mrs. S. A. Denison 

Randolph. Mrs. M. K. Nichols 

Saint Alb ns. A. O. Brainerd, 20 : H. 

M. Stevens, 10. for Student Aid, Fisk 

Pittsford7*"b.'".\ '.'..'.'.'.I'.'.'. '..'.'. '.'.'.".'.'.". 



$32 61 

1153 
10 00 
34 15 
73 63 

1 10 
300 

350 
10 00 

200 

30 00 

5 00 

404 

18 20 

101 82 

1 00 

12 00 

16 30 

7 00 

17 66 



10 00 

25 55 

722 

3100 

10 00 

11 00 
7 15 

25 00 

36 85 

42 00 

5 00 

2 50 



80 00 
1 00 



LKGACTK8. 

Brattleborough. Estate of Mrs. H. M. 

Linsley, by C. F. Thompson 

New Haven. Estate of H. P. Bingham, 

by Jeremiah Powers 



$244 27 

SO 00 
43 55 



MASSACHUSETTS, $3,354.87. 

Amherst. Officers and Students of Am- 
herst College 

Amherst. Miss Lizzie Stebbing's S. S. 
Class, for the poor, Atlanta, Oa . . 

Andover. Free Ch. and Soc., 224 67; 
Francis H. Johnson, $100; Chapel Ch. 
and Soc., 92 

Andover. G. W. W. Dove, for Student 
Aid, Atlanta U. 

Ballardvale. Mrs. L. J. T. Burnap. 

Boston. Shawmut Ch. Sab. Sen., 75; 
Park 8t. Sab. Sch., 50; Coll. at Prayer 
Meetings— Mt. Vernon Ch , 13; Phiflips 
Ch., 12; Park St. Ch., 7; E St. Ch., 6; 
—Missionary Concert, Highland Ch., 
11.10; Dea. 8ilas Potter, 25: Miss 
Kirk, 10; Miss Minnie Woods, 10; Mrs. 
Tead, 5: Mrs. Tyler, 5; "A Friend," 
2; Mr. Gates, 1, for Student Aid, Ftsk 

Boston. Mrs. Henry H. Hyde, 10;' Mrs.' 
Emily P. Eayrs,5 

Boston. Unitarian Sab. Sch. Pub. 800., 
Pkg. Boaks and Papers, for Macon, 
Oa. 

Byfleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Cambridge. "A Friend, for Indian M. . 

Canton. Evan. Cong. Ch. and Soc 



$317 82 

83 07 
10 00 

416 67 

27 15 
5 00 



232 10 
15 00 



10 60 
500 
10 00 



05 12 
500 



1 00 



Chester. Second Cong. Ch $5 66 

Chelsea. Central Cong. Church and Soc. 24 46 

Charlestown. "A Friend " 10 00 

Clinton. Mrs. Abbie R. Winter 2 00 

Curtisville. Rev. A. G. Beebee 5 00 

Dedham. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 168 00 

Dorchester. Village Ch. and Soc 10 00 

East Bridge water. Union Ch. and Soc. 20 96 

Fltchburg Rev. and Mrs . J. M. R. Eaton, 

10; "Mrs. C. W. H.," 10 ^30 00 

Framingbam. Plymouth Ch. Sab. Sen., 
13.12; "G. N./'IO 23 12 

Franklin. First Cong. Ch. and Soc., Es- 
tate of Susan Stewart 

Granby. Miss A. Bliss, for New Or- 
leans, La 

Great Harrington . "A Member of Cong. 
Ch." 

Groton. Cong. Ch . and Soc 58 30 

Holbrook. Wlnthrop Ch. and Soc 44 00 

Holden. Miss N. Perry 2 50 

Holliston. Cong. Ch. and Soc 94 20 

Lakeville. C.L.Ward 10 00 

Lee. Cong.Sab.Sch 75 00 

Lee. Bbl. of C. . for Selma, Ala. 

Lowell. High St. Ch. and Soc 82 75 

Maynard. Cong Ch. and Soc., to const. 
Rkv. Edwin Smith, Ezra S. Tarbell 
and J. W. FIood, L. Ms 90 00 

Maynard. Young Ladies of Cong. Ch., 
for Student Aid, Atlanta, U., and to 
const. Frank H. Harriman, L. M — 

Medford. "A Friend." 

Newton. "A Friend." 

New Bedford. First Ch. Acushnet 

Newburyport. Belleville Cong. Ch. and 
Soc., 54.82; North Cong. Ch. and Soc., 
22.94 77 76 

Newburyport " Miss T " 2; " Mrs. W.," 
1, for Washington, D. C 

Newton Center. First Cong. Sab. Sch. 
for Lady Missionary, Chattanooga, 
Tenn 

North Abington. Cong. Ch 

Northbridge. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch 

Palmer. Second Cong. Ch 

Peabody. Prof. J. K. Cole, for Student 
Aid, Atlanta U 

Rockport. "Pastor's Class," for In- 
dian M 

Roxbury. Eliot Sab. Scb., for Student 
Aid,Fisk U 25 00 

Sandwich. Mrs. Robert Tobey, for Indi- 
an Student Aid, Hampton N. & A. 
Inst 500 

Springfield. Olivet Ch., 23.78; I. Mer- 
rill, 5 28 78 

Springfield. Cong. Ch., Box and 2 Bbls 
of C.; First Bapt. Ch. (ColA Box and 
Bbl of C. for Washington, D. C. 

8outh Egremont. Cong. Ch 10 00 

South Framingham. South Cong. Ch. 
andSoc 148 69 

South Framingham. Ladies 1 Assn. of 
Cong. Ch. 2 Bbls. of Bedding, etc., for 
Atlanta U. 

8outh Hadley Falls. Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Southampton. " L." 

Stockbridge. Miss Alice Byington. . . . 

Upton . Freight 

ware. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 34 20 

Wellesley. Cong. 8ab. Sen. for Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Westborough. Ladies Soc. of Cong. 
Ch. Bbl. of C.,1 for Freight 

West Medway. Second Cong. Ch. and 
Soc., 7.89; Ladies' Soc. of Second 
Cong. Ch., Bbl. and Box of C 

Westminster. " Friends" fer Williams- 
burg, Ky 60 66 

West Roxbury. South Evan. Ch. and 
Soc 

West Springfield. First Cong. Ch., 20; 
8econd Cong. Ch., 1490 

Weymouth ana Braintree. Union Cong. 

Ch 
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50 00 

50 

40 00 

53 66 



300 



53 68 
500 
2 21 

25 00 

200 
659 



30 00 

10 00 

10 00 

300 



2 25 
100 



7 89 



66 40 
C4 90 
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WilmlngtoD.CoM'. Ch. and Soc $27 05 

Winchendon. Atlanta Soc., Box of 

Bedding,/or Atlanta U. 
Worcester. Salem St. Ch., 64; Union 

Ch.andSoc.,30;C.K.W.,50c 94 50 

Yarmouth. Firgt Cong. Ch. and Soc.. 38 10 

$2,654 87 

LEGACIES. 

Fitchburg. Estate of Aaron Eaton, by 
Daniel Messenger and Ezra B. Rock- 
wood, Exrs. 200 00 

Uxbridge. Estate of Willard Judson 
by Jacob Taft, Ex 600 00 

$3,354 87 

CONNECTICUT, $2,630.38. 

Birmi ngh a m . J. Tomlinson 10 00 

Bridgewater. Cong. Ch., to const. Rev. 

Eugene F. Atwood L. M 34 37 

Bristol. Chas. Lane, for Student Aid, 

Atlanta U . 5 00 

Columbia. Cong. Ch. and Soc ig 26 

Cornwall. First Cong. Sab. Sen 16 40 

Enfield. FirstCong.Ch 76 57 

Fair Haven. Second Cong. Ch., to 

const. Dba. Henry W. Loomis L. M . . . . 30 00 

Gilead. Josiah C. Gilbert 10 00 

Guilford. "A Friend in Third Ch." for 

TiUotson C. and N. Inst 2 00 

Hartford. "L. C. D." 100 00 

Hebron. FirstCong.Ch 6 51 

Higganum. Cong. Ch 15 00 

Mansfield Center. First Cong. Ch., for 

Student Aid, TiUotson C. and JV. Inst. 10 00 

N ew Britain. Mrs. Norman Hart 10 00 

New Haven. College St. Cong. Ch., 100; 
North Ch M 94.55; Church of the Re- 
deemer, 80; Hon. 8. Wells Williams, 

20; "A Friend." 1 295 55 

New Milford. "Friends," for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U 2 50 

New Preston. Cong. Ch. (10 or which 

Jf<* Work for Women, Savannah, Qa) 50 00 

Plainville. Cong. Ch 55 87 

Plantsville. Mrs. Mary Hotchkiss, for 

Student Aid, Atlanta U. 5 00 

Poquonock. Cong. Ch 15 75 

Redding. Cong. Ch 27 00 

Simsbury. Cong. Ch 45 09 

Somerville. Cong. Ch 15 10 

Sound Beach. Cong. Ch 12 80 

Thomaston. Cong. Ch 76 78 

Waterbury. Second Cong. Ch 427 69 

Windsor Locks. Cong. Ch 84 56 

. " A Friend of Missions" . . . . 571 58 

$2,030 38 

LEGACIES. 

Norwich. Estate of Mrs. F. B. Kellogg, 
by John C. Kellogg, for Student Aid, 
Fish U 100 00 

Southport Estate of Frederick Mar- 
quand 500 00 

$2,630 38 
NEW YORK, $1,081.84. 

Albany. «M." 50 00 

Brooklyn. Central Cong. Ch., 552.74; 

Julius Davenport, 100.... 652 74 

Brooklyn. Freedmen's Helpers, for 

Macon, Qa 15 00 

Brooklyn. Bbl. of C, for Washington, 

Cazenovia. Mrs. H. L. Ward 50 

Cortland. Mrs. E. B. Dean 5 00 

Coventry. •' Friends," for TiUotson C. 

dt N. Inst 30 

East Bloomfleld. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sen. . . 24 00 

Goshen. Miss Fannie E. Crane 2 00 

Ithaca. First Cong. Ch 65 00 

Mount Vernon. J. Van Santvoord 10 00 

New York. Seeley Bros. (Paint), for 

Lewis Pub. Library, Macon, Ga 10 50 

North Evans. Ladies' Miss'y Soc. of First 

Cong. Ch 4 80 



Northville. Cong. Ch. 8ab. Sen $20 00 

Pekin. Miss Oliva Root, 4; Louisa Cole- 
man, 1 5 00 

Phelps. Ladies 1 80a, by Mrs. J. R. Snow, 
for Student Aid, Emerson Inst 10 00 

West Hebron. 44 A Friend," 5; P. B. 
Larkin,2 7 00 

$881 84 

LEGACY. 

Mount Morris. Estate of Mary F. Al- 
bright 20000 

$1,06184 
NEW JERSEY, $137.25. 

Bergen Point. Reformed Ch 75 00 

Newark. FirstCong.. 32.25; " A Friend," 
30 to const. Flora E.SmalletL. M 62 25 

PENNSYLVANIA, $30.50. 

Philadelphia. T. D. Quincy 20 00 

Philadelphia. Chas. W. Alexander, 10, 

for housekeeping cottage, Atlanta U ; 

Rachel GreUet, 13 vols, for Library, 

Atlanta U 10 00 

Prentiss vale. L. S. Allen, 50c; Sab. 

Sen., Box of Papers 50 

OHIO, $6,039 95. 

Akron. Cong. Ch 17462 

Andover. Cong. Ch 53 

Chardon. Cong. Sab. Sen., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Tougaloo U 15 00 

Claridon. Cong. Sab. Sen 6 57 

Elyria. FirstCong.Ch , 110 33 

Granville. G.P.Bancroft 2 00 

Guildford. Trustees of First Cong. Ch.. 27100 
Hudson. 8. Straight, for Boys HaU. 

Straight U 5,000 00 

Huntsburg. Mrs. M. E. Millard, for 

Macon, Ga 175 

Kent. Cong. Ch 5 49 

Kingsville. Myron WhitiDg . 50 00 

Mansfield. Ladies Beneficent Soc. of 
First Cong. Ch., 90. to const. Mrs. Dr. 
A. E. Kites, Mrs. G. W. De Camp, and 
Mrs. M. B. Bushnell L. Ms. ; Young 
People's Mission Circle of First Cong. 
Church, 90, to const. Miss Anna Adams, 
Miss Lulu Carter and Will H.Blymer, 

L.Ms 18000 

Marietta. FirstCong.Ch 63 52 

North Kingsville. Rev. E. J. Comings, 

10:B. 8. Noyes.5 15 00 

North Monroeville. Freight 1 76 

Norwalk. First Cong. Ch., to const. 

Pea. Charles W. Manahan L M 30 00 

Oberlin. 4 * Friends," for Williamsburg, 

Ky 300 

Richwood. E. D.Jones 5 00 

Suffleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc 15 00 

Pullivan. Cong. Ch 15 00 

Wakeman. Mrs. Wm. Terry, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U 45 00 

Warrensville. Mrs. Mary Walkden, for 

Chinese M 10 00 

Wauseon. Joel B'neham, 1; Others, 

40c., for Mcintosh, Ga 1 40 

West Andover. Cong. Ch 13 00 

Wellington. Rev. James A. Daly 5 00 

INDIANA, $7.00. 

Michigan City. " Golden Links," for 
Student Aid, Atlanta U 5 60 

Sparta. John Hawkswell 150 

ILLINOIS, $3,058.06. 

Bondville. * 4 A Friend" 5 00 

Chicago. South Cong. Ch., 51.42; N. 
E. Cong. Ch., 48.44 99 86 

Chicago. John Fairbanks, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Straight U 50 00 

Chicago. Ladies Soc. of N. E. Cong. 
Ch., 27; Ladies Miss'y Soc. of Lin-, 
coin Park Ch., 25, for Lady Mis- 
sionary, Mobile, Ala 52 00 

Dundee. Cong. Ch ~*-*. 1821 
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Earlville. Cong. Ch., to const. Mrs. 8. 

CDupbi L.M $31 00 

Elmwood. Mrs. L. R. Royce, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U 5 00 

Galena. "AFriend" 2 00 

Galesburg. Woman's Miss'y Soc. of 

BriokCong. Ch 10 00 

Geneseo. First Cong. Ch 50 00 

Glencoe. Cong. Ch 40 00 

Granville. Merry Workers, Box of Bed- 
ding, for Stone Hall, S. U. 
Hillsdale. Cong Ch., to const. Mrs. L. 

P. Haskell L. M 50 00 

Lake Forest. Mrs. W. H. Ferry, for 

Student Aid, Fiak U 50 00 

Lawn Ridge. A Crawford, for MendiM. 20 00 

Lewistowu. Mrs. Myron Phelps 50 00 

Lombard. Ladies' Miss'y Soc., 2.56: Box 
of C. and 1.50 for Freight, for Lady 

Missionary, Mobile, Ala 4. 06 

Morrison. Cong. Cn., to const. Wm. 

Wallace and Harmon E. Burr 60 00 

Normal. Cong. Ch 5 36 

F&yson. Cong. Ch 30 00 

PortByron. " Mission Circle " 6 00 

Princeton. "H" 6 00 

Princeville, Wm. C. Stevens 6 00 

Quincy. *• A Friend," to const. Alvin R. 

Brown L.M 30 00 

Bockford. Second Cong. Ch 26560 

Roee Grove. Cong. Ch., for Student Aid, 

Fisk U 1300 

Sheffield. Cong. Sab. Sch 3 58 

Thawville. CongCh 13 42 

Tonica. F.A.Wood 10 00 

Tonica. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, Fisk U 26 58 

Udina. Cong. Ch 2 89 

Wilmette. Cong. Ch. (ad'l) 150 

Wilmette. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid,FiskU 12 50 

Winnebago. Gertrude F. Milton. .... 5 00 
Winnetka. Cong. Ch. and Sab. Sch., 
8.50: Bbl. of C. and 2, for Freight, for 

Little Rock, Ark 10 50 

Winnetka. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., for 

Student Aid\Fisk U 15 00 

$1,058 06 
legacy. 

Chicago. Estate of Mrs. Lucy Warner, 
by Heman Baldwin and D. G. Hamil- 
ton, Exrs .2,000 00 

$3,058 06 
MICHIGAN, $451.70. 

Adrian. "Friends," for Williamsburg, 

Ky 120 

Benzonia. Rev. Joseph S. Fisher, to 

const. George L. Fisher L. M 30 00 

Calumet Robert Dobbie 40 00 

Clinton. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid.FiskU 10 00 

Greenville. Mrs. A. J. Ecker, for Mcin- 
tosh, Oa 2 00 

Lamont. Cong. Sab. Sch 5 00 

Lansing. Plymouth Cong. Ch 40 00 

Utica. First Cong. Oh 13 00 

Webster. First Cong. Ch 10 50 

$151 70 

LEGACY. 

Kalamazoo. Estate of Sarah D. White 
($30 of which to const. Helen J. 
White L. M .), by D. T. Allen, Ex. . .. . 800 00 

$45170 
IOWA, $265.87. 

Belle Plaine. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 
Lady Missionary, New Orleans, La... 6 50 

Chester Center. Cong. Ch 28 00 

Corninr. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for Lady 
Missionary, New Orleans, La 6 00 

Council Bluffs. "Friends." for Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky 1 00 

Cresco. Cong. Ch.. 7 90 



Decorah. Ladies' Miss'y Soc, for Lady 
Missionary, New Orleans, La $25 00 

Dunlap. Mrs. P. K. Smith, deceased, by 
Mrs.W. T. Preston 10 00 

Eldon. R. R.Cong. Oh 2 50 

Elkader. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for Lady 
Missionary, New Orleans, La 1 50 

Garwin. Talmon Dewey 2 00 

Iowa City. Two Bales of C, Miss Hattie 
O. Calkins, 1, for New Orleans, La ... 1 00 

Lyons. Ladies, for Lady Missionary, 
New Orleans, La 30 00 

Maouoketa. Cong. Ch. and Soc 35 82 

McGregor. Women's Miss'y Soc., Bbl. 
of C. Val. 36, for New Orleans, La. 

Miles. Ladies' Miss'y Soc., for Lady Mis- 
sionary, New Orleans, La 10 00 

Monona. Ladies, for Lady Missionary, 
New Orleans, La 4 00 

Muscatine. Ladies, for Lady Mission- 
ary, New Orleans, La 10 00 

Muscatine. Cong. Ch 56 25 

Osage. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for Lady 
Missionary, New Orleans, La 10 00 

Oskaloosa. Sab. Sch., for Lady Mission- 
ary, New Orleans, La 13 00 

Oskaloosa. S. R. Pettit 2 00 

Ottumwa. First Conar. Ch 23 40 

WISCONSIN, $1,626.41. 

Appleton. Ladies of Cong. Ch.. for, Lady 
Missionary, Montgomery, Ala 10 00 

Arena. Ladles of Cong. Ch., for Lady 
Missionary, Montgomery, Ala 400 

Janes ville. Cong Ch., 14.75 ; C. Bassett, 
10 24 75 

Janesville. Ladies of Cong. Cb . , for Lady 
Missionary, Montgomery, Ala 7 25 

Jefferson. Mission Band, for Student 
Aid, T. C. dt N. Inst 150 

Menomonee. Cong. Sab. Sch. for Stu- 
dent Aid.Fisk U 12 50 

Salem. "Friends," for Williamsburg, 
Ky 2100 

Sheboygan. James H. Mead, for Lewis 
Pub. Library, Macon, Oa 5 00 

Sheboygan. Dea. D. Brown's S. S. Class, 
forMacon,Qa 100 

Sparta. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for Lady 
Missionary, Montgomery, Ala 6 00 

Trempeleau. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 
Lady Missionary, Montgomery, Ala ... 5 70 

Watertown. Cong. Ch 23 35 

West Salem. Cong. Ch. and Soc 11 50 

West Salem. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 6.30; 
Mrs. F. M. Montague, 3; for Lady Mis- 
sionary, Montgomery, Ala 30 

Whitewater. First Cong. Ch., 113.17 ; _ 

Geo. S. Marsh, 10 .. 123 17 

$266 02 

LEGACIES. 

Madison. Estate of Amanda Nesmitli, 

by Chas. E. Shepard 960 39 

Walworth. Estate of Mrs. L. R. S. Colton, 

by F. W. Maxen, Ex 400 00 

$1,626 41 
MINNESOTA, $111.52. 
Faribault. " Helping Hands," for Stu- 
dent Aid, Tougaloo U 19 00 

Glyndon. " The Church at Glyndon.".. 12 27 

Plsinview. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch 5 00 

Mazeppa. One. Ch 7 50 

Minneapolis. Plymouth Oh 59 22 

Worthington. Union Cong. Ch 8 53 

MISSOURI, $32.50. 

Saint Louis. Fifth Cong. Ch 32 50 

KANSAS, $29.50. 

Alma. Cong.Ch 2 08 

Burlington. John Morris 5 00 

FortScott. FirstCong. Ch 3 30 

Manhattan. "Father and Daughter," by 
Rev. R. M. Tunnell ^ 10 00 
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Olathe. First Cong. Ch., 6; and Sab. Sen. 
3.12 



$9 12 



NEBRASKA, $70.00. 

Genoa. Cong. Ch 5 00 

Irvington. Cong. Ch 5 00 

McCook. Rev. Geo. Dungan 10 00 

*'An old friend in Nebraska," /or 

John Brown Steamer 60 00 

COLORADO, $15 25. 

West Denver. Cong. Ch. 12.04; and Sab. 
8ch.3.21 1525 

CALIFORNIA, $2,779.10. 

Lugonia. Lugonia Sab. Sch 130 

National City. J. fl. Cushman. 120 00 

San Francisco. The California Chinese 
Mission 2,657 80 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $82.53. 
Washington. First Cong. Ch., 70.53; 
Howard U., Mon. Con. Coll., 12 $82 53 

MARYLAND, $100.00. 

Baltimore. "AFriend" 100 00 

VIRGINIA, $7.00. 

Herndon. Cong. Ch 7 00 

KENTUCKY, $109.75. 

Ashland. Hugh Means 10 00 

Lexington. Normal Sch. Tuition 48 50 

Louisville. Warren Memorial Presb. Ch. 

Sab. Sch., for Indian M 40 00 

Williamsburg. Tuition 10125 

TENNESSEE, $420.95. 

Knozville. Cong. Ch. 10 00 

Memphis. Le Moyne Sch. , Tuition 202 40 

Nashville. Fisk U., Tuition 208 55 

NORTH CAROLINA, $239.75. 

Raleigh. Miss E. P. Haves. 35; 
"Friends," 10.15., for Student Aid, 
Atlanta U. .. 25 15 

Wilmington. Tuition, 209.60; Cong. Ch., 
5. ..77! 214 60 

SOUTH CAROLINA, $357.80. 

Charleston. Avery Inst., Tuition, 347.80; 
Plymouth Ch., 10 357 80 

GEORGIA, $954.35. 

Atlanta. 8torrs Sch., Tuition. 226.25; 
Rent. 3; "Visitors," 100; First Cong. 
Ch., 30; Pbof. AutiRT Salisbury, 30, 
to const, himself L. M 389 25 

Atlanta. Hon. W. A. Huff, 10; Gen. 
John R. Lewis, 10, for Lewis Public 
Library, Macon. Ga 20 00 

Macon. Citizens of Macon, 178.50: Sub- 
scribers, 14. for Lewis Pubkc Li- 
brary.. 19250 

Macon. Lewis High Sch., Tuition, 
148.50; Cong. Ch., 16.50 165 00 

Mcintosh. Dorchester Academy, Tui- 
tion 65 

Savannah. Beach Inst., Tuition, 119.85; 
Rent, 10; Cong. Ch., 57.10 186 95 

ALABAMA, $532.41. 

Marion. Tuition, 12; Cong. Ch., 6.50.. . 18 50 

Mobile. Emerson Inst., Tuition 184 25 

Montgomery. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Selma. FirstCong.Ch 29 00 

Talladega. Talladega C, Tuition, 

280.66; Cong. Ch., 10 290 66 



MISSISSIPPI, $1,164.75. 
Tougaloo. State Appropriation, 1,000; 
Tougaloo U., Tuition, 111.85; Rent. 

52.90 $1,164 75 

LOUISIANA, $156.00. 

New Orleans. Straight U., Tuition 15600 

TEXAS, $330.75. 
Austin. TillotsonC. & N.Inst, Tuition. 325 73 
Austin. •» A Friend," for Student Aid, 

T. C. dt N.Inst 5 00 

INCOMES, $416.75. 

Theological Fund, for Howard U 141 00 

Graves Scholarship Fund, for Talladega 

C. 12500 

Stone Scholarship Fund, for Talladega 

C 75 

Le Moyne Fund, for Memphit,Tenn 100 00 

Haley Scholarship Fund, for Fisk U. . . .. 50 00 

Total for May $27,487 70 

Total from Oct. 1 to May 31. . . $178,884 61 

FOR ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Jefferson, Ohio. Mrs. Nancy M. Stone 
and Miss Abbie Stone $500 each, for 
Scholarship Fund, Talladega C 1,000 00 

Stone Professorship, for Howard U..... 500 00 

FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

Subscriptions 43 84 

Previously acknowledged 591 55 

Total $635 39 



RECEIPTS OF THE CALIFORNIA CHINESE 
MISSION, E. Palache, Treasurer, from Jan. 24, 
to May 24, 1883. 

From Churches : Murphy's, Cong. Ch., 
Rev. A. Ostrom, 2.— Oakland, First 
Cong. Ch., 12.95.— San Francisco, 
First Cong. Ch.. Two Annual Members, 
4; Bethany Ch. Monthly Offerings. 
101.25.— Sonoma, Cong. Ch., Rev. and 
Mrs. H. H. Wickoff, 4790 125 10 

From Auxiliary Missions : Marysville, 
Chinese Monthly Offerings, 29 50 ; An- 
nual Member, 2 ; "Three Friends," 3. 
— Oroville, Chinese Monthly Offer- 
ings, 14.65 ; Annual Member (Chinese), 
2.— Petaluma, Chinese Monthly Offer- 
ings, 18.60.— Sacramento. Chinese 
Monthly Offerings, 30.— Santa Bar- 
bara, Chinese Monthly Offerings, 24.— 
Santa Cruz, Chinese Monthly Offer- 
ings, 12.50; Collection at Anniversary, 
14.45; Annual Members, 8.— Stockton, 
Chinese Monthly Offerings, 12 170 70 

From Individuals : Oakland, Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Gray, 5.— San Francisco, 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co, 1,000; J. J. 
Felt, 100 ; Mrs. Samuel Perkins, 25, to 
const Samuel Prrkins, L. M.— Liver- 
pool, Eng., Hon. Stephen Williamson, 
M.P., 500 ; Alexander Balfour, Esq., 
500... 2,13000 

From Eastern Friends: Bangor, Me., 
Central Cong. Ch., 100 ; E. R. Burpee, 
100.— Norwich, Conn., Mrs. 8. A. 
Huntington, 25, to const Moses 
Pierce, L. M.— Iowa, Grinnell, Alonxo 
Steele, 5 ; Miss Mary E. Brewer's, S. S. 

Class,2 232 00 

Total $2,657 80 

H. W. HUBBARD, Treas. 
56 Reade St., New York. 
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STATISTICS FOR 1882. 

Churches : In the South— In District of Columbia, 1 ; Virginia, 1 ; North Carolina, ; South 
Carolina, 2 : Georgia. 14 ; Kentucky. 7 ; Tennessee, 4 ; Alabama, 14 ; Kansas, 2 ; Arkansas. 1 ; 
Louisiana, 17; Mississippi, 5; Texas. 6. Africa, 3. Among the Indians, 2. Total, 88. 

WANTS. 

1. A steady increase of regular income to keep pace with the growing work. This increase can 
only be reached by regular and larger contributions from the churches, the feeble as well as the 
strong. 

2. Additional Buildings for our higher educational institutions, to accommodate tbe increasing 
number of students ; Meeting Houses for the new churches we are organizing ; more Ministers, 
cultured and pious, for these churches. 

3. Hslp for Young Men, to be educated as ministers here and missionaries to Africa— a pressing 
want. 



<8H£ 



HORSFORD'S 

ACID PHOSPHATE. 

(LIQUID.) 

FOB DYSPKP8IA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION, NERVOUSNESS, DI- 
MINISHED Vitality, urinary 

DIFFICULTIES, ETC. 

PREPARED ACCORDING TO TBE DIRECTION OP 

Prof. B. N. floraford, ot Cambridge, 
Mass* 

There seems to be no difference of opinion in 
high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever been 
offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 

It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonise with such stimulants 
as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further 
particulars mailed free on application. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 

BUMEOBD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I., 

AND FOR 8ALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 



J. & R. LAMB, 

£»0 Carmine Street. 

Sixth Ave. cars pass the door. 

BANNERS 

IN SILK, 

NEW DESIGNS. 

CHURCH 
FURNITURE. 

SEND FOR HAND BOOK BT 



PEARLS ■,!& MOUTH 



Beauty and Fragance 

Are communicated to the mouth by 

SOZODONT 

which 'renders the teeth pearly white, the gums 
rosy, and the breath tweet. By those who nave 
used it. it is regarded as an indispensable adjunct 
of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar from 
the teeth, without injuring 1 the enamel. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 

EVERYWHERE. 




__ BARGAIN. 

T PAGANIMI VIOLM, 

Italian string*, fine pen. in- 



Celebrated lor fine tone, finish. Italian string*, fine peg*, in- 



Send stamp tor large Catalogue. G>. K. W. BACT8 A 
importers and Manufacturer*, 106 8u**ury St, Boston, 
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CHEAPEST BOOK IN THE WOELD. 



WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 12* Nassau Street, New Yoy*. 

HUNTING CASE 



» 



15 



To any person who will send us 
an order for 

NEW AMERICAN 
DICTIONARIES 
At One Dollar Each. 
Any person can readily secure 
Fifteen Subscribers in one or 
two hours, or In a single even- 
in*. If yon want a good SOLID 
COIN SILVER WATCH, and 
OUT MONEY, you can easily do so. 
for a sample copy of the NEW 
NARY, and see how easily you 
FIFTEEN. 

p a club yourself, will yon kindly 
horn yo<i think would Tike to get 
kted catalogue free. Send money 
money order. 3**nd all orders to 

WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 

World Manufacturing Co.: Nov. 21, 1882. 

Find inclosed $80 for SO New American Dictionaries and the Ladies' Solid Gold Watch. I secured 
Thirty Subscribers In one day, and have several more promised. Every one likes the Dictionary, and afl 
I have seen have subscribed. Miss Laura Coil, Anna polis, Mo. 

Okfick of the Auditor of the Trsasurt. Post-Office Department, ( 
Washington, D. C, Jan. 29, 1863. ) 
World Manufacturing Co.: 

The New American Dictionary ordered Jan. 15 at hand. I obtained fourteen subscribers in aboat as 
many minutes last Saturday, and find the Post-Office Department is a good field to work In. The 
book proves to be lust the thing for office use. I have many more promised, and will send another 
larger order. Send the Silver Watch as premium for this club. Respectfully, Robert H. Wood. 

Hundreds of Testimonial* like the above. 
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Vol. XXXVII. AUGUST, 1883. No. 8. 

The thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, New 
York (Dr. A. J. F. Behrends'), commencing Tuesday, October 30, at 3 
o'clock p. m. Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D., of Boston, will preach the ser- 
mon. Other addresses and papers, and also arrangements relating to the 
meeting, will be announced hereafter. 



We give in this number of the Missionary additional reports of eight 
of our educational institutions, and also a cut of the college buildings of 
Atlanta University. The new Stone hall, which is the centre building, 
is 1 24 feet in length, three stories high, with a basement, and contains 
president's and treasurer's offices, class rooms, Graves library room, 
chapel, which will seat comfortably 400, besides lecture rooms, dormitory 
room, etc., etc. 

VACATION DAYS. 
By the time this issue of the Missionary reaches our readers, a large 
number of those in the service of this Association will be enjoying a sea- 
son of needed rest. As the climate South is enervating to those who have 
been raised at the North, it is essential that our missionaries working in 
that portion of the country return every year or two to their former homes 
and associations for recuperation and courage for future work. Many of 
them need also contact with Northern society to refresh their hearts and 
minds, and to gain a stimulus not imparted by the circle of acquaintances 
found, on the Southern field. These visits North afford opportunities for 
our workers to make known the wants of the people with whom they 
labor, and to show the deep interest they take in their welfare, and the 
sacrifices they are willing to make in their behalf. The return of a mis- 
sionary to the church from which he or she went forth, often gives a spir- 
itual uplift to the whole congregation. We are happy to recognize the 
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willingness manifested by pastors, by Sabbath-schools and by local mis- 
sionary societies, to afford these returned missionaries the privilege of 
explaining the needs of their work and of enlisting a deeper sympathy 
for it. We wish, however, to make it known that these missionaries 
greatly appreciate kindly attention. Many of them have felt the want of 
it on the Southern field, and sometimes on their return after protracted 
absence receive it with glad surprise. We are sure that if those with 
whom they meet will be forward to express their pleasure in seeing them 
and their interest in their sacrifices and success, they will find that the 
little effort put forth to give cheer will go a long ways in strengthening 
the heart, and adding to the ability of the missionary to do more valiantly 
the work of Christian patriotism in which he is engaged. Invi- 
tations to literary and social circles, as well as to more strictly 
religious meetings, will almost always be grateful to the tired worker, 
and we are very sure that ,the information, the unconscious influence, 
imparted by the missionary, as well as the satisfaction in having done 
a good and kindly service, will amply repay for any effort Christian 
friends may make to render the missionary's vacation agreeable and 
profitable. 

CONGREGATIONALISM SOUTH. 

BY REV. J. B. ROT, D. D. 

When the American Missionary Association went " down toward the 
South," Congregationalism was hated by the ruling class, as coming from 
the hot-bed of New Englandism, and was absolutely unknown among the 
people to whom the Northern evangelism then had access, and even on 
their part, as a, system, it had yet to encounter the densest opposition 
which ignorance, superstition and sectarianism could combine. And when, 
like John the Baptist, it laid the ax at the root of the tree, demanding 
morality as well as pietism, it confronted the momentum of generations 
of pagan vice confirmed by the indurations of the system of slavery. In 
order to get any foothold on this basis, it has to begin with the spelling- 
book, as the key to the incarcerated Bible. But the hunger for letters, 
for ideas, forced a way into the word of God. Schools followed the army 
across the Southland. Revivals, like the Northern clover, sprang up in 
the same track. Every teacher, by his or her vow, entered into with the 
A. M. A., became a missionary. 

Talk about women's work for women. Here, for a score of years, have 
been from 150 to 200 gifted consecrated women, of whom the world was 
not worthy, sacrificing youth and beauty, going for a time into places 
where men could not stand, with their names cast out as vile, yet lift- 
ing up their lowly sisters and starting scores and scores of young men on 
into a religious life and into the ministry of the Lord Jesus. As converts 
multiplied, many of them took to the old churches, and not a few desired 
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to have the way which their dear teachers represented. And so, gradually 
there came on these churches, each one a miniature republic, and each, 
in almost every case, an outcome of the school process. 

In that early time, not a few of the best tried friends of the Association 
grew uneasy at the slow progress of the church work, only in late years 
to admire the wisdom of the administration in not picking the pear before 
it was ripe. The M. E. church going South had only to open its doors to 
receive 200,000 of the old-time Methodists, with their clinging immoralities 
and their corrupting ministers. Grandly has that patriotic church wrestled 
with its problem. But ours has been a call to a different task. 

In five years after the close of the war, besides the three John G. Fee 
churches in Kentucky, which had flung themselves upon the serried ranks 
of the slaveholders, compelling a vast region to behold what sort of stuff 
this Puritanism was made of, the Association numbered eleven churches 
among the sable brethren, whose teachers and preachers usually joined with 
them in fellowship. In ten years these had come to number forty. And 
now, eighteen years after the war, the total is eighty-nine, an average of 
five for each year. Nor are these merely nominal or skeleton churches. 
Their average membership is sixty-five, while that of all our churches west 
of the Mississippi is thirty-five. Nearly every one has its own place 
of worship and its own pastor. Their own ministers have had to be grown, 
converted and trained up from the alphabet, while multitudes have been 
prepared in our schools for service in the old-time churches, the small 
number that we have taken (a half hundred, besides several foreign mis- 
sionaries) serving only as the toll for grinding the grists. A high wisdom 
was that which was displayed by the early workers in seizing upon the 
strategic points, so that one can now hardly go to a principal city of the 
South without finding there a fully-working Congregational church, such 
as those at Washington, Hampton, Charleston, Raleigh, Savannah, Macon, 
Atlanta, Mobile, Montgomery, Birmingham, Meridian, Jackson, New 
Orleans, Austin, Little Bock, Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
and Louisville. So it seems that this work has gone on in every 
State of the South, for in Florida, which might seem an exception, the 
noted church at Jacksonville was organized by one of the actuaries of the 
A M. A., and nourished by another. Nor have these churches been left 
to the weakness of an isolated independence. For the better training of 
them, and for the consolidating of their strength, they have been organized 
into regular State associations, which have sought to introduce the 
methods of the North, which in their varied services often come to an 
intellectual and spiritual glow that astonishes us, and which come to a 
consciousness of their national fellowship when they each elect their 
delegates to the annual meeting of the A. M. A., and to the 
National Council, one of their own members having served at the last 
triennial as an assistant moderator. These State bodies now number 
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eighty whioh nearly cover the whole South. So, then, the physical 
geography of the land is quite well mapped out, Congregatiooally. 
There remains much space for filling. 

No view of the Congregationalism taken into the South by the A. M. A. 
will be complete without considering the pervasive influence of all of 
these churches and institutions of learnings that have come to be a power 
universally recognized. Almost every member going forth from them is, 
in some sense, a representative of the Congregational idea, though he does 
not himself take the name. In all the South, among the whites as well as 
the blacks, these principles have been made known, so that the way, in 
great part, is prepared for carrying on there a spiritual propagandism 
that shall yet recognize the essential feature of this past dispensation, 
\ which, at the North, has been up-borne by sympathy and prayer, the 
consecration of substance and the offering of sons and daughters, and 
which, at the South, has bravely stood, this score of years, for this 
sublime act and testimony, in sacrifice enduring hardness, ostracism and 
scorn, viz., the features of the brotherhood of man in Christ Jesus, the 
real unity of all Christian believers, irrespective of race, color, or social 

COnditiOn. THE CONGBBOATlOlffALIST. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

AFBICA. 

— The French government will shortly submit 4o the Chamber a project 
for the construction of a railroad from Soukarras to Tebessa. 

— Dr. Schweinfurth will soon come to Halle to confer with Dr. Rie- 
beck upon the results of their exploration of Sokotora. 

— The English missionaries sent to reinforce the station of Roubaga 
have all been detained by the fever at Msalala to the south of Victoria 
Nyanza. 

— P. Livinhac, who for five years has directed the station of Roubaga, 
has been appointed apostolic vicar of Victoria Nyanza. 

— According to a communication from Rohlfs to the Geographical 
Society of Berlin, Dr. Stecker has vainly attempted to traverse the Gallas 
country and will return to Europe. 

— Mr. Herisson has reported from his new archaeological exploration in 
Tunis, two grand mosaics from Carthage, the most beautiful that have as 
yet been found in Africa. 

— Hicks Pasha has defeated over 5,000 Arabs in the Soudan, killing 
500. The Arabs fight bravely, but their spears are useless against shells 
and cannon. The Egyptian loss was two killed. 

— Captain Casati has traversed the country of the Niams-Niams, fol- 
lowing several routes not frequented as yet by European travelers. He 
has encountered great dangers, was detained a prisoner for two months in 
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the house of Prince Azanga, and only rescued himself from his captivity 
by flight. 

— The Wesleyan missions on the West Coast of Africa in Sierra Leone, 
Gold Coast, Yomba, Popo and Gambia have contributed about $150,000 
in the last ten years. The number in church fellowship is 15,044 ; in 
attendance on public worship, 53,474. 

THE INDIANS. 

— The Indian School at Carlisle has 137 acres of wheat, from which about 
600 barrels of flour will be made for the use of the boarding department. 

— There are Indian girls in the Indian Territory University who are 
studying German, French, Latin, and Greek, geology, moral philosophy, 
political economy and other branches of the College course. 

— The Indian Mission of the Methodists in the Indian Territory is organ- 
ized into a conference with four presiding elder's districts and twenty- 
nine pastoral charges. There are 112 local preachers, 1,100 white mem- 
bers, 30 colored members, 5,107 Indian members, 58 Sunday Schools with 
1,602 scholars. 

— The Presbyterians have arranged to establish next September aboard- 
ing school among the Creek Indians where they have never been reached 
by Christian influences. 

— The capacity of Indian children for learning English is shown by the 
fact that at Carlisle quite a number who came in August without knowing 
the language were able to converse in it the next May. 

— It is said that the Indians of Alaska do not belong to the same race as 
the North American Indians, but they are probably an offshoot from Jap- 
anese Coreans. The missionaries who have been laboring among them 
say that in many respects their conceptions of moral law are better than 
those of civilized nations. 

THE CHINESE. 

— There are Chinese Baptist churches in Guiana, South America. 

— The English Presbyterian Synod Missionary Society, having its field 
of labor principally in China, reported for last year an income of 
$425,000. 

— The Trinity Baptist Church of New York has twelve Chinamen among 
its members. At the baptism of J. Sing recently, some twenty other 
Chinamen were present. One of these converts, Kun Sing, is about to go 
as a missionary to his countrymen in Canton, China. 

— A number of Japanese have prepared a formal paper, asking that in 
the work of translating the Old Testament the Japanese Christians may 
be represented by a committee of their own countrymen, selected by 
themselves. 

— The Stockton (Cal.) Herald gives the following account of a Chinese 
bride : The other afternoon a strange procession of hacks, with gay colors 
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flying, with a scent of burning spices about them, drew up at the shed of 
the California Steam Navigation Company, where the steamer Mary 
Garratt was loading. In the first hack was a lone female, with her head 
in a bundle of bright-colored Chinese silk, which concealed every feature. 
Behind was another hack, in which several Chinese boys rode, each carry- 
ing a burning taper. Then came two more hacks, each filled with Chinese 
women. All alighted at the wharf, and the hooded woman was assisted 
out and led on board the steamer, her course being conducted by 
the boys with the lighted tapers and the women. The woman was so 
closely veiled as to be practically blindfolded. Then it was ascertained 
that she was a daughter of " Sonora George," and was going to Bedouin 
Island to be married. 



BENEFACTIONS. 

Mr. Deering has given $50,000 to the Northwestern University of the 
Methodists at Evanston, Illinois. 

Mr. John C. Phillips has given $25,000 for the further endowment of 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Wm. H. Vanderbilt has added $100,000 to the endowment fund of 
Vanderbilt University. 

Lafayette College has received from Mr. T. W. Mc Williams of New 
York a contribution of $10,000 toward the endowment of the March 
Chair of Philology. 

Mr. J. H. Cassedy of Thiells, K Y., has given $5,000 to Talladega Col- 
lege for a model school building, to bear his name. 

Miss Susie Bartlett of Oshkosh, Wis. has given $500 to Beloit College 
for the purchase of scientific books. 

By the will of Amasa Stone, Adelbert College is to receive $100,000 in 
addition to the half million given during his lifetime. 

The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, N. Y. has received from 
Mrs. Wm. Howard Harts, as a memorial of her late husband, $60,000 to 
endow a professorship to bear his name. 

Mrs. Dr. Griflin of Troy, N. Y., a former preceptress at Cazenovia 
Seminary, has given $5,000 to that institution. 

Oberlin College has received $5,000 from Miss Sturges of Mansfield, 
Ohio, for a new building for the use of ladies' societies, to be called Stur- 
ges Hall. 

By the will of Lucy O. Bowditch, late of Boston, a bequest of $5,000 
is made to the industrial school for girls, at Dorchester, to be added to the 
permanent fund, the income to be applied to paying the expenses of the 
school. 

Endowments for the Christian education of the coming generations are 
the best bulwarks of our free institutions. 
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THE SOUTH. 

Rev. Joseph B. Boy, D.D., Field Superintendent. 
Prop. Albert Salisbury, Superintendent or Education. 
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BEREA COLLEGE. 

PR«F. W. B. 0. WRIGHT. 

The seventeenth year of Berea College closed on June 30th with most satisfac- 
tory markj of the sustained usefulness and increasing importance of the school. 

The Commencement festival really began with the joint exhibition of the Ladies' 
Literary and Phi Delta Societies on Friday evening, before a large audience, in 
the chapel. The pupils of the lower schools gave their interesting exhibitions in 
the same place on Saturday evening. President Fairchild's baccalaureate discourse 
on Sunday morning was a vigorous and comprehensive rehearsal of the religious 
and moral ideas of consecration to God and love toward all men, which this college 
has ever sought to impress on its students ; his text, Phil, iv., 9, " Those things, 
which ye have both learned and received and heard and seen in me, do." No 
Christian man could have heard it without feeling how supremely important for 
the educational regeneration of the South is such a spirit of religious earnestness. 

On Tuesday evening the Literary Societies were addressee^ on the subject of 
" Progress," by Col. Swope, who is the Internal Revenue Collector for this district, 
and a native of Kentucky. 

On Wednesday came the final exercises, which gathered a great multitude from 
mountain and from plain. The season has been very rainy, but this was the most 
perfect of June days — its unclouded sun tempered by a cool breeze from the 
south. Soon after sunrise vehicles of every description, and saddle-horses carry- 
ing one, two or three passengers, began to pour in toward the Tabernacle, most 
visitors bringing luncheon for a noon-time picnic in the oak grove. 

Besides the three graduates— one from the classical, and two from the scientific 
course — fourteen other students from the higher classes presented orations or 
essays. All were listened to by the great audience with interest, and some with 
enthusiasm. In the afternoon nearly as many gathered again to hear a most 
suggestive and interesting address from Rev. R. T. Hall, of Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
on " The Abuse of Liberty." Short addresses followed from Rev. Mr. Simmons of 
the (colored Baptist) Bible Institute of Louisville, and Rev. Mr.*Barnett, a Metho- 
dist minister from College Hill. 

It suggests the interest of our neighbors in the work of Berea that the Kentucky 
Register, published at the county seat and a representative paper of the Kentucky 
aristocracy, gave nearly a column the next day to a strongly commendatory notice 
of the exercises. A gentleman of a well-known old Kentucky family passing this 
way toward the mountains turned aside to see what the Commencement was like, 
and spent the day in such unexpected approval of what he saw and heard that he 
declared at night that he might be set down hereafter as for Berea every time. 
This is the more noticeable as the appearance of blacks and whites in about equal 
numbers and with entirely equal respect on the same platform must at first have 
given a great shock to his Southern prejudices. 

A Northern visitor, remarking on the perfect pronunciation of the speakers, said, 
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" A blind man could not tell to which race the several speakers belong." The 
"color blindness" which still keeps the students of Berea about equally divided 
between the two races is one of the most important elements in its work for 
reducing the illiteracy of Kentucky (26 per cent, of the voters and almost as 
much of it white as black), and settling the problems the nation has inherited from 
slavery. 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 

PBOF. THOS. N. CHASE, 

Our annual examinations are made interesting and exciting by the presence of 
visitors appointed by the Governor, who this year, as usual, attended the three 
days of examination and one day of literary exercises. 

The grades were examined in South Hall and the normal preparatory and 
college classes in the new Stone Hall. Some of the visitors evidently thought the 
interior of Stone Hall most too fine for poor students, and so we often felt moved to 
call attention to the simplicity of its construction, and the fact that good Boston 
desks do not cost much more than the very cheapest kind. 

On each day quite a large number of spectators was present. 

While numerous complimentary remarks were made we do not think that some 
features of the school were fully appreciated. Latin, Greek, higher mathematics 
and metaphysics still possess a charm for scholars, both South and North, while 
modern methods in the lower grades attract the attention and win the admiration 
of only an appreciative few. 

The specimens of map drawing and of original designs in industrial drawing 
were considered good by competent judges. 

For several years a large part of the public have had object lessons from nature 
and in form of a daily exercise, with especial reference to teaching them to make 
simple and exact statements in clear and correct language ; and in their exam- 
inations they were said to show marked ability in making nice distinctions and 
using good English. 

The experiment of the senior normal girls in cottage housekeeping under the 
direction of one of the teachers meets with universal favor. Everybody in these 
United States thinks every girl ought to know how to keep house well, and the best 
way to learn how to do a tiling is to do it. The outcome of the work in this depart- 
ment is highly satisfactory, and we wish we had a larger cottage for next year. 

The silk culture has been worth the while for the sake of the entertainment and 
instruction it has afforded, even if no pecuniary benefit came from it. The worms 
" wound up " their business, at about the same time the rest of us did ours, and 
everybody said " Well done." 

The competitive 'gardens formed another feature in our work. These were a rod 
square and thirty-six in number. Beets, beans, peas, potatoes and onions were the 
crops. The potatoes were dug on the last day of examination, and it was found 
that our native African had gained the first prize, having 821 pounds on his square 
rod. How about slavery's developing the African race ? 

As the visitors inspected the new barn, the twelve full kits of carpenters' tools 
donated by a friend in New York City, though still unused, were not concealed 
from view. Funds for a shop have now been pledged, and a teacher of carpenter* 
ing is to be employed, even if some other department is suspended, and the boys 
are to be taught the use of tools, in obedience to the prevailing sentiment of what 
ought to be, and in the hope that such instruction will help the colored man to 
hold his present position in the mechanical field. 

On Commencement day " everything passed off well," and a clergyman from 
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Boston was heard to say, ' ' Good thoughts well expressed. " Sixteen young men and 
women received diplomas or certificates, and listened to parting words from the 
president. 

Governor McDaniel honored us with his presence, and sent a verbal message to 
the graduates, saying that he had been much pleased with their exercises and felt 
a warm interest in them. 

At the alumni meeting an excellent paper was read by an alumnus upon the 
subject of industrial education, and several speeches were made, showing intel- 
lectual growth and telling of good work done. 

Within ten days from Commencement, as many as three-fourths of our students 
will be scattered all over the State, and in many places in neighboring States, met- 
amorphosed into dignified and wise pedagogues. May they all meet with great 
success in their day-school, Sunday-school and temperance work, and in their 
efforts to stimulate the people to acquire property and make for themselves pleas- 
ant and pure homes. 

We were glad to have with us Prest. De Forest and Prof. Ellis, of Talladega 
College, the former of whom preached the baccalaureate sermon, that abounded in 
gems of deep and practical thought, incased in clear and transparent language. 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees, Sec'y Strieby was re-elected, and 
one of Atlanta's most prominent men in buriness, social and religious circles, who 
had recently declined the office of Mayor, consented to become a member of the 
Board. Resolutions were passed, thanking Messrs. King, Cassedy and Sessions, 
and the representatives of the late Hon. W. £. Dodge, for gifts to the school. 

Crowded halls, continued success in old lines of work, and encouragement in 
new, added buildings, generous gifts, growing favor among the people, good re- 
ports from graduates and the constant presence of the Divine Spirit lead us 
to thank God and take courage, believing that the school is accomplishing its 
mission in the main, and that the financial clouds that lower will be dispelled in 
due time, as others have been in the history of the institution. 



LEWIS HIGH SCHOOL, MACON, GA. 

A missionary villa, picturesque and interesting, is comprised of the Lewis High 
School, Church, Library Building and Teachers' Home, occupying the summit of a 
beautiful street in Upper-Central Macon. The Anniversary exercises were in- 
augurated on Sunday evening, May 27, with a lecture by Hon. Walter B. Hill, a 
lawyer of Macon, who, in urgent language worthy of his profession, argued that 
ignorance is the cause of the faults of those partially educated. His subject, there- 
fore, named the remedy, Christian education. In closing, the speaker said he had 
searched for and chosen the best poem for the conclusion of his address, the author 
of which was the worthy pastor of the church, Rev. Stanley E. Lathrop— "The 
Rain-Drop's Lesson"— ending with the lines : 

** Never tempted 

Work to stop 
Though my cup hold 

But a drop. 
Rising Heavenward. 

Pure to erow, 
Coming earthward, 

Joy to sow 1" 

Rev. J. W. Burke, a prominent Southern Methodist clergyman, of Macon, in 
earnest and weli-chosen words, corroborated Mr. Hill's arguments. 
The examinations began on Tuesday, culminating in an exhibition on Thursday. 
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Prof. W. A. Hodge, principal, examined tl^e classes, with four lady helpers, who 
would take high stand in our best Northern schools, in their several departments. 
There have been 298 pupils enrolled, an increase of fifty per cent. As we listened 
to the highly creditable results we learned better how to teach, and were filled 
with equal regard for the field which is " white already," and for those laborers 
'whom the Lord of the vineyard, through the A. M. A., has sent forth into His 
harvest. 

The work of adding to knowledge, understanding, requires patient toil here, yet 
we learned from the assistant principal, Miss Lindsley, who has taught in four 
States, that she has never before accorded the highest mark (100) to two scholars, 
in any one school, for deportment and scholarship. Miss Sprague, teacher of the 
Intermediate Department, has shown good results in the common English 
branches and declamation, and has a bright, stimulating way of interesting her 
pupils. Miss Pingree has won in a few months the love of the primary class so 
heartily, that two of them meeting a visitor, a stranger in this city, anxiously in- 
quired, •' Do you think Miss Pingree will come back?" Her success as a missionary 
has led her to feel called to that work; and could such a need here be filled, the A. M. 
A. have one who is already beloved among this people in such capacity whose la- 
bors have been voluntarily given outside of school hours. All the teachers seek to 
know their pupils in their homes, taking long walks " without the camp." We 
wish that a missionary horee and /carriage could be an auxiliary! Miss Wood- 
worth has developed the music to an astonishing degree. They have performed 
a cantata, sing accurately in difficult parts, and tho primary class reminded us of 
a full band of music ! These teachers are much beloved, and the young women of 
the school gave them a surprise party at the Home, furnishing ice cream and 
cake. This was a voluntary certificate of esteem. 

The Exhibition Day filled the church with an audience of 400. We noticed in 
the dialogues an apparent enjoyment, evincing the imitative faculty and love 
for diversion. In these they seemed to feel at home. The exercises were listened 
to with unbroken attention throughout. The last feature of the occasion was the 
presentation of a Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine, costing $65 (through the 
Macon agent, Judge M. R. Freeman), awarded by the company to the girl who 
produced the best work ; five machines having been furnished during the winter 
for practice. Mrs. D. W. Job, daughter of the late Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D. D., 
of Boston, in the name of Mrs. Lathrop and Mrs. Hodge whom she called the 
*' Woman in Proverbs," and " Dorcas "—told the story of the sewing school and 
awarded the machine. 

For three years Mrs. Lathrop, the worthy "minister's wife," has met nearly every 
week with girls to teach them to sew. They have made about 500 garments, 
and one of their patch-work quilts has been given to the oldest scholar, aged 98 ! 
Ten competed for the prize. Mrs. Prof. Hodge, matron of the Teachers' Home, has 
assisted this winter in this benevolent and important work. 

Prof. Hodge, with some earnest words of fitting counsel, presented certificates 
of graduation to the senior class of three boys and four girls. 

After a beautiful chorus, all were invited to adjourn to the dedication of a gem 
of a building, which we will call "The Emerald," in chaste tints of green and 
olive, set in the rear of the grounds on the brow of the hill. This might be appro- 
priately termed " The Lathrop Library," for the pastor in the last two years has 
collected the books and the money which now constitute a public library for the 
colored people and their friends. 

The building cost $850, and •ontains about 8,600 volumes, and is furnished 
with book-cases, chairs, table and a cabinet. What publishers or friends will now 
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supply magazines and papers, imparting religious instruction and profitable infor- 
mation ? The lower story, it is hoped, will be converted into a workshop, where 
trades may be taught. Money will be needed for this. 

The evening was devoted to a concert, conducted by Miss Woodworth. We 
recognized one of the best and most difficult Harvard songs, nor could the Glee 
Club sing it with better expression. 

In social, educational, moral and religious growth, this year's work of the A. M. 
A. in Macon cannot be estimated. God bless the North ! God bless the South ! 
God bless the colored people of Macon, and cause His face to shine upon them alL 

Boston, Mass, D. W. J. 

AVERY NORMAL INSTITUTE, CHARLESTON, S. C. 

PBOF. A. W. FAKNHAM. 

Our Commencement exercises began with the sermon, Sunday, June 24, which 
was preached by Rev. Prof. A. G. Townsend, of Claflin University. The follow- 
ing, with reference to the sermon, is from the News and Courier : 

"The sermon to the graduating class at Avery Institute was delivered last evening 
at 6 o'clock to a full audience by the Rev. Professor A. G. Townsend, of Claflin 
University, who is also an alumnus of Avery. After a brief salutation to old and 
new friends, which was conceived in good taste and just feeling, the preacher 
announced his text, Prov. iv., 13: "Take fast hold of instruction; let her not go; 
keep her, for she is thy life." The discourse was straightforward and of sub- 
stantial interest." 

Monday, June 35, was " Children ; s Day." This day, organized by the present 
Principal seven years ago, has become almost as popular as " Graduation Day." 
The leading features this year were selections from the Kitchen-Garden exercises, 
as taught by Miss Huntington of New York, and the exhibit of two quilts, a rug, 
and a quantity of holders, which were made by the children. In these exercises 
and the use of the needle, the boys have engaged as heartily and successfully as 
the girls. This industrial showing was enlivened with singing, several recitations, 
a dialogue, and two class readings. "Children's Day" is given to the primary 
and intermediate classes. To these classes have been devoted two hours a week 
for industrial work. 

The grammar school exhibition occurred June 26. The 1st years gave Miss 
Andrews' geographical play of the "United States, "and a dialogue, in a manner that 
reflected credit upon their teacher, who had prepared them. The 2d years gave 
two class readings (a scene from " William Tell " and " The Charcoal Man ") ; and 
the 3rd years gave the comic opera of " King Alfred." The industrial work of 
this department has been confined to inventive and perspective drawing. In 
inventive drawing the pupils made their designs with sticks, first of equal then of 
unequal lengths, and when these designs were accepted by the teacher they were 
drawn first on slates, then in drawing books. 

On Graduation Day, June 29, six young men and the same number of young 
women read essays. Their subjects were : " Our Common School Law," "After 
Graduation, What?" "Chemistry of Common Things," "The Relation of Geog- 
raphy to Other Sciences," " The Action of Alcohol on the Body and Mind," 
"Water," "Why Do You Use Tobacco?" "Industrial Education," "Should 
Cooks be Educated?" "Physical Culture," "Heat," and "Some Evidences of 
Christianity." This class chose for its motto, " Nothing great is lightly won." 
The young men all intend to go to college. 

The results of the industrial work in the normal department were a surprise to 
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all on account of the quantity, variety and beauty of the work displayed. It con- 
sisted of colored designs for dadoes, borders and embroidery ; useful and ornamen- 
tal articles of scroll sawing ; leaves, animals, vases, a bust and other articles 
modeled in artists' clay ; samples of printing, including the commencement pro- 
grammes, and a fine display of crochet and art needlework. An average of an 
hour a week was given to the industrial work in the normal department. 

The music, both vocal and instrumental, on each occasion, was good. Special 
mention should be made of " Inflammatus," from "Stabat Mater," which was 
well given and well received. Bible recitations by classes took the place of Bible 
readings in the devotional exercises of each day. On graduation day the grad- 
uating class recited the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes. 

On July 4th the Avery Alumni Association meets, has literary exercises, a busi- 
ness meeting, and gives a $60 cash prize to that member of the class of '83 who 
has the best record ; its members exchange greeting, vow new devotion to their 
Alma Mater, pronounce a benediction upon her, and then go their ways for 
another year of honest work in behalf of less favored humanity. 

Referring to our visitors the New Era has the following : 

''During the exercises of the week, a number of prominent white citizens were in 
attendance and evinced genuine interest in the proceedings. It is very gratifying 
to see this attention on the part of the white element. It betokens a hopeful out- 
look. And why should there not be the pleasantest relations between all good 
citizens? We are all destined to dwell together. The quicker, under reasonable 
progress, that the past is forgotten, the better for all. We are sincerely glad 
that Prof. Farnham gives cordial welcome to all who are interested in the work in 
which he so intelligently and sincerely engages his intellectual and moral forces." 



BEACH INSTITUTE. 

MISS IDA If. BEACH. 

For weeks we had looked forward to these last hours I And now all is over I 

Four days of written examinations were very tiresome, but I wish my readers 
could have seen the earnest workers. Oral examinations occurred on Friday, May 
25. A pleasant hour could be spent in the Primary Department. Here are little 
folks reading now so smoothly in First Reader, who eight months ago knew 
nothing of A B C work. 

Words never seen before are placed on the board with diacritical marks. The 
little hands come up, and the correct pronunciation is given. In another room 
pupils are engaged in writing a spelling lesson. Examined slates prove that atten- 
tion has been given to careful instruction. 

Hurrying on, we find older pupils reciting in arithmetic and geography ; others, 
more advanced, in algebra and literature. The same earnest spirit fills each 
room, and all seem striving to do their best. 

On Sunday evening, in the Congregational Church, Rev. Dana Sherrill preached 
a sermon to the members of the graduating class, taking for his text Phil, iii., 
13, 14. Gathering up the lessons learned, but forgetting past attainments, they 
should be ever striving for something better beyond. The kind, practical 
counsel found, at least, attentive listeners. Said one graduate: " That was our 
New Year's motto. I shall never forget it now." 

A new feature of our anniversary exercises was a juvenile concert. On Monday 
night a goodly company gathered in our chapel. One hundred and forty children 
greeted them with a song. The choruses were rendered with enthusiasm. Of 
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particular interest were the solos and action songs by the little Primaries. A solo, 
" I'se gwine to Alabama," given by one of the older boys, was thoroughly enjoyed. 
The net sum of $32.00 was raised for the increase of pur library fund. 

It was interesting to watch the delighted parents during the sociability of the 
" breaking up." 

Wednesday came, with clouds in the morning, and at the hour appointed for the 
public exercises, rain falling in torrents. Yet nearly every child was in place, and 
extra chairs were brought for the gathered spectators. The exercises consisted of 
recitations, dialogues and songs. As the children performed the parts assigned 
each, I did not wonder that both teachers and mothers " felt proud." An invita- 
tion to examine work done by members of the sewing class was generally 
accepted, giving the happy parents fresh cause for pride. 

We decided to hold our graduating exercises on Wednesday evening. At an 
early hour every seat was taken, while numbers were standing in the aisles and 
halls. Girls in pretty white dresses and boys in fresh spring suits, march in and 
take seats reserved. A sweet song by the girls opened the exercises. Prayer was 
offered and the Lord's Prayer chanted. Reading, declamations and recitations 
followed. Conversation between several girls concerning their plans for life 
brought " sincerity," a fairy, into their midst. Her waving banner proclaimed 
to each the simple words, " Be true." 

The graduates read their essays and received their diplomas, accompanied by 
kind words from the Superintendent. Mr. S., rising, called to him a boy of 
fifteen years and said : " A scholarship was offered to the one who should excel 
in general scholarship, punctuality and deportment, I hold in my hand a paper 
stating that you, having done this, are entitled to the same." Amid hearty 
applause the gift was received with smiles and thanks. 

A few words from Mr. Callen, a colored preacher, and one of our pupils ; a part- 
ing song, a gathering in the school-room for fc the " good-night," and then we 
said good-by. 

BREWER NORMAL INSTITUTE. 

REV. L. O. JOBLL. 

Greenwood is located at the junction of the Augusta & Knoxville Railroad with 
the Columbia & Greenville. The town is one of the prettiest in the upper part of 
South Carolina. With a population of one thousand, with one hotel, four white 
schools, two colored schools and several churches, a newspaper and other evidences 
of thrift, it offers an attractive locality to settlers, and especially as its climate is 
very healthful. The eleventh anniversary of the Brewer Normal School, which is 
located in this town, was observed June 28. This always creates a profound inter- 
est in the vicinity, and long before the hour of commencing, an anxious throng of 
every imaginable description of vehicle is seen wending its way thitherward. On 
Sunday the 24th, a special sermon was preached to the students and a large num- 
ber of friends, from Galatians 5: 9. 

The exercises on the closing day were attended by an unusually large number 
of citizens and visitors from far and near. The students in attendance during the 
sessions were 157, an advance upon that of any previous year. The programme of 
the day was inviting. The principal, Mr. J. D. Backenstose, presided ; vocal and 
instrumental music for the occasion was supplied by Mrs. W. W. Frazier, formerly 
Miss Mary Clark of Fisk University, and the trained classes of the school. Rev. E. 
■™ f . Williams of the Second Pres. Church in Abbeville gave the address, taking for 
bject " Reality in'Morals,|in Education and in Christianity." It enlisted earnest 
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attention during the hour consumed in its delivery. At the intermission between 
the morning and evening sessions, friends held fellowship with friends and betook 
themselves to the contents of abundantly la^en refreshment baskets. Everybody 
seemed to manifest that the lines had fallen to him in pleasant places. 

The afternoon exercises consisted of singing, recitations and dialogues from the 
little ones of the primary department. The evening was occupied with similar 
exercises by the older students of the school. The audience room was by far too 
small to accommodate the immense throng seeking admission. The year's work 
has been a grand success. 

GOLIAD, TEXAS. 

BT MB. J. B. S. HALLOWAT. 

School closed here on the 31st of May with an examination and exhibition. The 
house was packed to its utmost. Prominent white people of Goliad were in attend- 
ance, and returned home surprised and astonished, exclaiming " We saw more 
than we came to see. We had no idea that the Congregational school could come 
up to this. That anthem 'Strike the Cymbals' sung by the teacher and school 
was splendid. We would advise all those who are sending their children to this 
school to continue." Goliad is acknowledged to be the greatest educational centre 
in western Texas. The prospect of building up a good school here is seventy-five 
per cent, better than it was a month ago. There is an educational society insti- 
tuted about a year ago which is doing all in its power for the advancement of the 
school, and we look forward to the day when the much needed school building will 
be provided. We are about to organize a Band of Hope. 



HENDERSON SCHOOL, FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 

BY MBS. H. D. FOSTKB. 

The Henderson School closed its first year of nine months with examinations 
Thursday, May 24th. A large number of interested parents and friends came in to 
inquire and see for themselves what their children had been doing for the year. 
After listening to various recitations and exercises, they expressed themselves 
highly pleased. 

Thursday evening the annual exhibition came off, and about 400 were present* 
At half past eight o'clock, the pupils marched into the primary room. They made 
a grand appearance, being neatly and some of them very prettily dressed. The 
programme consisted of nineteen parts, interspersed with good music. Some of 
the pieces given were very pleasing. The calisthenic exercises and the selections 
were all well rendered and won many complimentary remarks, not only from 
colored people, but also from prominent white families of the city. It is something 
unusual to see the ladies of the latter class out. 

Those who had seen the scholars at the beginning and at the end of the session 
noticed a striking improvement in their personal appearance. The intellectual* 
moral and spiritual culture had left its stamp upon their countenances, and it was 
exhibited in their deportment. 

Throughout the year special attention has been given to our Mission Sunday, 
school, out of which has grown a little church. During the precious revival of 
January, some of our pupils gave their hearts to Christ. In all our successes and 
discouragements the Heavenly Father has been very near us. Hon. J. H. Van 
Hoose, a correspondent of the Arkansas Democrat, the leading journal of the 
State, which is published at the Capital, a citizen of high standing in the State for 
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forty years, and thirty years in this place, asked to give an impromptu speech, in 
which he expressed his surprise at the progress made. The following, clipped 
from the above-named journal, written by this gentleman, will explain the senti- 
ments of the citizens here toward our work : 

" Prof. Foster (colored) and his wife, formerly of little Rock, have just closed a 
nine months' school at the brick school-house in the northeast part of Fayetteville. 
They were at first employed by our school directors to teach a three months' 
school for the colored portion of our district, but they continued to teach six 
months longer for a very small consideration paid them by the patrons of the 
school and the American Missionary Association. The examination exercises 
closed Thursday night with a public exhibition. The school room was neat and 
clean and gorgeously decorated with festoons and wreaths of evergreens and 
flowers, and the house filled with an appreciative audience, the best of order 
prevailed, and your correspondent was delighted with the evidences of improve- 
ment in the manner and conduct of all who had been so fortunate as to be under 
the influence and training of Prof. Foster and his accomplished assistant, Mrs. 
Foster." 



THE INDIANS. 



TESTIMONY OF AN INDIAN AGENT. 

[Major Gassman, who was formerly engaged in the ministry at Omaha, Nebraska, 
but who now is serving as Indian agent in Dakota, recently paid a visit to Hamp- 
ton, where he gave to the students an interesting account of his experience in 
Indian work, which was published in the Southern Workman, and from which we 
make the following extracts. — Ed.] 

I went to my post with fear and trembling. I had had no experience, no busi- 
ness experience, or any but in the ministry; but I was sure of one thing, that good, 
honest, persistent effort would bring good results. I had heard about many of the 
iniquities and shortcomings of agents. My friends warned me against the posi- 
tion. I knew that the name of Indian agent had become almost a synonym of 
rascal or cheat. I felt, however, that it was a position a man could fill with 
honesty and integrity and good results. So I went to work. 

I was horrified at the state of things I found. For many years an agency had 
been established; thousands of dollars had been expended; a great many men had 
been employed. But I saw that the Indians were discouraged, doing nothing, 
sulky and averse to effort. I arrived at the agency early in April, and found that 
the fields had been left for a year untitled and in a filthy condition. I had had 
early experience as a farmer. I called the Indians together, and told them they 
must clean their fields. They said they had no teams or ploughs. I asked if they 
couldn't at least clean them up? They said yes. I told them to begin and I'd see 
what I could do for them, but there was no time to lose. They said they would 
start to-morrow. The next morning I was waked by loud talking. I looked out 
and saw at least fifty women with hoes, axes and shovels on their shoulders— not 
a man among them. I took an interpreter and went out to them. They said they 
had come to clean the fields. I said that was good, but I hadn't sent for them, but 
for the men. They laughed at that idea— it was a novelty. I told them the men 
must come, gave them some good advice on household work for women — on which 
I am well posted— and sent them home. They went their way, and that was the 
end of the work. I couldn't get an Indian man out that time. I was puzzled what 
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to do next. I went out to the fields with the interpreter, and we did find one old 
man who had gone to work. I told him to go on, and I'd plow what he would 
clean up, which I did. This encouraged one and another by degrees, with the gift 
of extra rations, and so at last we got the fields cleaned and planted. 

The first year, though, was very trying, owing to my ignorance of the Indian 
character. I spoke to them as I would to any one else about truth and duty, etc., 
but met constant, persistent opposition. I was wearied to death with their coun- 
cils. Fifty to a hundred great stalwart Indians would walk into my office, sit 
down on the floor, and begin to smoke. Then I would wait with patience till oDe 
of tbem would rise and make their wants known, and I would answer them. But 
everything I proposed they would oppose, for some reason I did not understand. 
They would tell me my words were sweet, but that like all other white men, I 
was a liar. 80 it went on for a year. It was rather hard to take their plain talk, 
especially as I am somewhat of a muscular Christian. I gave them, however, as 
good, plain talk as they sent, and let them understand what I thought of them. 

But at the end of a year I thought I might as well give it up. I wrote to my 
friends that I thought of resigning. Then I called the Indians to a last council. I 
told them what I felt, why I came, what I had endeavored to do. I spoke feel- 
ingly. When I had finished, an old chief, " Struck by the Ree, " got up and said: 
"We have listened to your words for a year. We have now come to the con- 
clusion that we will both listen and obey. We had been told that you were not a 
good man. Many of us believed what we heard, but you have convinced us that 
you are good, and we will obey you. " 

Well I stayed, and I had no more trouble, except such as was unavoidable. The 
councils were more and more pleasant. I never had a rude or disagreeable word 
from tbem again. They would sometimes disagree with me, but generally took 
my advice, and were always courteous. 

I laid before them first this plan. I told them that rations and aid from govern- 
ment are only temporary. They will come to an end. They are given to aid 
them to be self-supporting. I told them I had come to help them to become so. 
They were not much interested in that idea at first, but as continued dropping 
wears away the rock, my words from day to day had some effect, and here and 
there I saw some improvement. 

I found all the work at the agency done by whites— only two Indians employed 
out of 2,000 Sioux at the station. I employed the Indians as fast as possible to 
give them work. I put one boy in the blacksmith shop, another with the carpen- 
ter, another in the mill, two or three with the agency farmer, two in the butcher 
house, and to help issue rations. When I came there I found the cattle were 
slaughtered in a brutal manner, shot in a filthy yard, where the Indians dressed 
the meat in a careless, unclean way. I applied for a slaughter-house, cattle-pens 
and a proper butcher, and got them. I put my Indian boys with him, as I said* 
and at the end of a month they could take hold and do the work properly them- 
selves, and did it so six years. The beef was issued clean. 

The system of employing Indians and encouraging industry was pleasing. They 
were glad to see their young men employed; they were willing to go to work 
when there was any encouragement to do so. 

I had several thousand bushels of wheat to harvest. I succeeded in getting the 
ground broken, the crop cultivated, the wheat ground and eaten up, too. While 
they were threshing one hot day, some of the Indians gave out. They sent me 
word from the field that two more men were needed. I went out on my horse 
->nd looked about, but couldn't see an Indian anywhere but in the field. I rode 
e trader's store, and there I found a young Indian gentleman, gotten up in 
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fine style, with red blanket, embroidered leggings and moccasins, looking glass 
and fan; face painted, hair braided and ornamented with feathers — "a fancy- 
buck, " so they say out on the frontier. I went up to him, laid my hand on 
his shoulder, and said, "Friend, I want you." He looked up with an inde- 
pendent air, and said, "How!" I told him to get on his horse and follow me, 
which he did. I took him into the field and up to the threshing machine, and 
told the interpreter to tell him I wanted him to work and would pay him so much. 
The Indian boys around laughed. I told them to be quiet. He said " How," and 
went at it. The only vacant place at the machine was where the chaff and dust 
comes pouring out — not an agreeable place for him— pouring out on his paint and 
oil. He never had a pitchfork in his hands before, but he went to work manfully. 
Pretty soon off came his red blanket ; then off came the paint itself in streaks. 
Piece by piece came off the rest of his toggery, till the Indian was an Indian but 
not much besides. But he stuck to that pitchfork. I watched him ; if he had 
given out I would have taken his place ; but there was no give out to him ; he 
worked right on for three days ; at the end of the time his delicate hands were 
all bleeding. 

That shows the pluck of the Indian. I have had other employes, who had 
never done a thing before in the way of labor, work till the blood ran down their 
hands. This one was, of course, a remarkable case. But I have had Indians who 
labored for me industriously for eight years without ever losing one day. 

It was difficult to get them to save their wages. I finally adopted a system of 
banking for them. They let me lay aside their wages till the end of the quarter. 
Then we talked over the question what they had better buy, and under my advice 
they generally spent their money in useful articles, wagons, harness, stoves, fur- 
niture, etc. 

I received satisfactory evidence that the Indian can be made a laboring man, 
but in order to do it we must pay him good wages to start with. 



THE CHINESE. 



MISSION WORK IN MAY. 

REV. W. O. POND, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The dry figures are as follows: Eighteen schools, forty-one teachers, the number of 
pupils enrolled, 1,043; the average attendance (lessened doubtless in San Francisco 
by the fact that just now our street lamps are not lighted, and our dark streets are not 
viewed by Chinese as conducive to their personal safety), 435. Total number en- 
rolled during the nine months now past, of the present fiscal year, 2,470. Word 
came of at least five among the pupils who, during May, professed to have turned 
from the worship of idols, and to have become the followers of Christ. It seems 
to me that in several of the schools the interest in spiritual things is deepening, 
and that the prospect brightens for a continuous and large harvest. 

" All quiet upon the Potomac." This proverb, dating back to the troublous 
times of 1862, has often risen to my lips, as, week by week, or day by day, I have 
asked tidings from our North School in this city. In April it was established in 
permanent quarters, where we believe it will grow to a size, and will cheer us 
with a fruitfulness, second only to our central school. But in almost every local- 
ity where we plant a school we are obliged by passive resistance and patient en- 
durance to " conquer a peace." The struggle has been longer and harder than 
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usual in our North School, but it seems to be over, and peace to be won. Our 
hoodlum neighbors tried what virtue there was in outcries and in stones rattling 
upon the roof and doors and blinds till they could have been picked up by the 
bushel, and in various tricks which it would be a waste of paper to describe, but 
have retired at last defeated from the field, and the work moves on undisturbed. 
We have reason to speak well of the protection extended us by the police, and to 
remember with hearty admiration the heroic lady teacher who was the principal 
sufferer and the champion in the fight. 

A Protest from Orovillb. — As the most strenuous efforts seem unlikely 
to secure the funds needed in order to continue our full work, we look about to 
see where the knife can be applied. I thought that a vacation would do as little 
harm at Oroville as anywhere, and I sent word to close the school from June till 
September. The following protest came back signed by sixteen of the pupils: 
"Dear pastor. —We heard from you that yeu told Miss M. Deuel to close this 
school at present. We are very sorry, because this school is doing very well. We 
would like to understand the words of truth, but we cannot do it without the 
teacher's help. So we hope you will consent to open this school continually. 
Some of the boys just became Christians. If school to be closed seems we like 
the sheep without a shepherd ; perhaps we going other ways and fall in the river of 
death. Or, this Oroville have many precious souls ; if this school to be continue 
may be other people come to school and hear who are speak the gospel of Christ 
and come to him, that their souls may be save." They go on to say that they 
know that the school cannot but be smaller in summer than in winter, and that 
they will try to sustain it without a Chinese helper, but they cannot bear to have 
it closed. 

How could I be deaf to such an appeal? I wrote them to do their utmost to 
help me by their offerings and their prayers, and the school should be continued. 
I confess that I do not know how I am to maintain so large a work as ours now 
is, on resources so scanty ; but when souls are asking after God I cannot shut 
away the only light that shines upon their path. I must trust God and trust God's 
people, and move on. 

Letters from Hong Sing.— Hong Sing has been a helper for four or five years. 
At present he is stationed at Santa Cruz, where special interest has existed for some 
time, and five of the pupils have been led to Christ. Two recent letters from this 
helper giving acccounts of his discussions with the heathen about him have 
greatly interested me. They are too long to be inserted here, and I scarcely know 
how to condense them without spoiling the charm which comes from his queer 
attempts to get the English idioms. But I must make the endeavor to give one. 

It describes in a pleasant way some of the petty annoyances to which 
the Christian brethren are subjected by their heathen countrymen; annoy- 
ances which, he says, make him think of Paul and the other apostles; 
"though our trials it is a very trifle thing, compared with theirs, nothing; 
yet I am dismayed because I get impatient with them. I pray that God may 
open the blind of their mind that they may see the Salvation of Christ." 

He then goes on to say : " They argue with me several times, but every time 
they get angry, then I stop. * * * They say : ' You tell the people must not gamble, 
not smoke opium, not swear. These things are very suitable for us. But tell us 
not worship gods and our parents when they die, this hurt our heart. You 
just think your mother : how much pain when she bear you, and now you grow 
to be a man, so you forget and ungrateful. It seem to me you are not come 
your mother but from the mountain bank, so that you will not honor 
nd mother. If you were my brother, I would kill you instantly.' n 
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To all this Hong Sing replied : " Question is now, friends, which way we ought 
to honor father and mother, in life time or in death time, with a kind word or 
with wrath answer your mother. Mind your mother is honor or disobey is honor. 
Suppose when you come to California your father and mother give you good 
advice — must not gamble, not smoke opium, not go among the bad men, not be 
indolent but industrious. You just see how many has been gambling, how many 
smoke opium and do such evil things. Is this obey parent, honor, admire ? I think 
not at all. This is disobey, dishonor, ingratitude. When I was in China I often 
see and hear of many men has beat mother with a stick and not like to support her 
living, but permit her starve and not let her have good food. But when she die 
then you put ten pound pork and chicken and many things set on the table, ask 
her to eat. In life time when she can eat and drink, never buy five cents worth 
meat. When die, no eat, no drink. So you will kill a calf, set on a table to ask 
her to eat and drink. It is vanity. Our Confucius has said, ' If any man were good 
conduct and endeavor to walk on the wisdom way and good virtue that show to 
obey and honor father and mother. Therefore, every man know he is a good man 
and understand that he must have had good parents, and he never said to honor 
our parents by worshipping them when they die." Other points were made which 
cannot be reproduced. Under ordinary circumstances I discourage all debating 
with the heathen. I advise our helpers to keep close to their own work, which is 
to preach the gospel. 



BUREAU OF WOMAJST'S WORK 

Miss D. E. E tfZRsoN, Secretary. 



NOTES ON MEETINGS OF STATE SOCIETIES. 
The Woman's Home Missionary Society, connected with the State Association 
of Michigan, held its session during the meetings of that body. The ladies present 
were addressed by Mrs. Norton, of Dakota, and Miss Rose M. Kinney, of Georgia. 
Brief remarks were made by Messrs Clark, Cobb, Gilbert and Pike. Mrs. Leroy 
Warren was re-elected president, and measures were adopted providing for co- 
operation with the benevolent societies of the Congregational churches working 
in this country. It is probable that efforts will be made by the ladies to bring the 
claims of these societies before the people of Michigan in the early autumn. 



The ladies of Iowa will continue to support their missionary, Miss A. D. Gerrish, 
at New Orleans, La., and as they too have organized for better co-operation, it is 
confidently hoped that the response from the ladies will enable them to assume 
the support of a second missionary, at some other point. They have selected as a 
State Committee Mrs. S. H. Smith, of Davenport, and Mrs. J. H, Ellsworth, of 
McGregor. 

4-t the recent State Conference of Vermont, a special meeting of the ladies was 
called to hear the claims of the A. M. A. missions presented by Miss D. £. Emerson, 
and a good degree of interest was manifested, resulting in the appointment of a 
committee of three, Mrs. A. W. Wilde, of Charlotte, Mrs. Henry Fairbanks, of 
St. Johnsbury, and Mrs. Bowman, of Newport, to secure co-operation among the 
ladies of the Congregational churches of Vermont in support of a missionary in 
the S6uth. 
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At the meeting of the Woman's Aid to the A. JL A., in connection with the 
Maine State Conference, there was a large and appreciative audience to listen to 
the reports of their two missionaries, Misses Lunt and Farrington. 

It was evident that the frequent correspondence with these missionaries, and 
the knowledge thus gained of the field, had quickened the sympathies of those 
contributing to their support, and there is every reason to believe that the collec- 
tions will increase so that a third missionary will in good time be adopted, either 
in the South or in the Indian Mission. Miss D. £. Emerson addressed the ladies 
on the general work of the A. M. A. in the South. In order to vary the means of 
raising funds and to awaken more interest in the churches, a system of rotation 
of committees is followed, and a new State Committee was therefore appointed : 
Mrs. Hubbard, of Hiram; Miss L. C. Vose, of Dennysville, and Miss S. Waldron, 
of Augusta. It was gratifying to learn that the Committee of the past year, of 
which Miss Smith was chairman, laid aside with regret the duties which, though 
involving considerable care, had proved more a pleasure than a burden. 



The ladies of Illinois have adopted the same plan of aid to the A. M. A. as the 
ladies of Maine, and have appointed as a State Committee Mrs. E. F. Williams, of 
Chicago ; Mrs. H. L. Boltwood, of Ottawa, and Mrs. Charles Perry, of Geneva. 
Already the conferences have been districted to the State Committee, and the sub- 
collectors appointed. They will continue the support of a missionary at Mobile, 
Ala., and have adopted also Miss Rose M. Kinney to represent them at Little 
Bock, Ark. 

One of the ladies appointed at the Illinois Meeting has written an encouraging 
letter which indicates the heartiness with which the work is entered upon in that 
State. She says : ' * Last month we heard the sound of the new departure from Maine. 
When we are sure it is the Master calling, the sound flies quickly, and we are 
thankful it has so soon reached Illinois. We already, from the new consecration 
it arouses in us, are buckling on the armor. I assure you that from the ladies of 
this State will come no uncertain sound. We must do the work." 



[That our friends may know the spirit that pervades our missionary teachers, 
enabling them to rise above the discouragements and trials of the field in the joy 
of Christian service, we give a few gleanings from recent correspondence not 
written for publication.— D. e. e.] 

— I neTer enjoyed my work so much as during the past year, although it was 
never so hard before. 

—The year's work has been such a pleasant one that I am reluctant to bring 
it to a close, although I feel the need of the coming rest. 

—I hope my return another year may be favorably considered by you, as I must 
see my boys through. I have but just begun the work. I like it and feel that 
another year I could accomplish much more than I have this. 

— My health has failed and it is thought to be a risk for me to remain through 
the year. It is a great disappointment to me, I believe the greatest I ever had, for 
I love the work and so strongly hoped I should be able to continue. But God 
knows best. Perhaps in years to come He may grant me such measure of strength 
as will enable me again to enter this field. 

-Our scholars have done good, faithful work for some time past and the results 
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will show, I am sure. I do enjoy the work thoroughly. Of course there are 
times of discouragement, days when we wonder if some one else could not do 
more or better for those who are under our instruction, when it seems as if it 
were spending our strength for naught ; but I suppose every person knows what 
it is to feel so, and I certainly am glad to do what I can while I can. 

— We are very busy now, this last half of the year. My room is very full — sixty- 
eight. They sit thickly together, close up to my platform, and three with me by 
my desk. 1 enjoy my school very much, even more than I anticipated, especially 
now that I really know my scholars individually. I have many who are eighteen 
or twenty years old and I feel anxious for them to learn all they can,- for fear they 
may not come another year. I really trust I may be led in just the right way in 
this work, for I came here with that one desire. 

— On reaching here I found Miss busy in her preparation to leave in answer 

to your call. The young people look as sad as though parting with a mother, and 
several, both old and young, said to me : "Do tell them in New York they must 
send her back — she understands us so well and we her, and it would take a long 
time for a stranger to know us." One old man said, "I tell you she is 
smart." Oh, how I do wish she could go before the ladies of our Northern 
churches and tell of this work. I know that they are very ignorant in regard to 
the needs of these fields. I know, too, there is a willingness to do if they could 
only be shown the needs and be once awakened. 



WORK AT THE DAKOTA MISSION. 



In the American Missionary for April we gave a statement relating to the 
transfer by the American Board of its Dakota mission to the A. M. A., and pub- 
lished a list of the missionaries, Among these were Miss Illsley, Mrs. Steer, Miss 
Voorhees and Miss Webb, who were laboring at the Santee Agency. We have 
gleaned from their circular letters in the Word Carrier the following extracts 
which indicate the importance and success of woman's work for the Indians. 

Miss Illsley says : " As each one who writes will naturally tell of her own 
work, it becomes my pleasure to speak especially of our life at the Bird's Nest. 
Miss Brown and I think we have seventeen as interesting little girls to look after 
as can be. Our oldest is twelve, and our youngest five years of age. All are doing 
well in school. Our little girls love to learn their Bible verses, and while we teach 
them the words, we hope and feel that God impresses the truths on their hearts 
as we cannot. Many of them say, ' I am going to read the Bible to mamma when 
I go home.' " 

Mrs. Steer writes : "I deem it one of the highest privileges granted to me in 
this life to be numbered among the Dakota missionaries, although with the care 
of my family I can do but little definite missionary work. Yet I would be loath to 
stand as an outsider. God granting me the strength of body, I hope soon to take a 
more active part in this grand work. We have strong evidence that God's Spirit 
is with us at this time, and a number of our young people have been led to think 
seriously of their spiritual condition, and have entered the fold which has Christ 
for its Shepherd." 

Miss Voorhees writes : "I have had nineteen boys in my care, until the Poncas left. 
Seven are now in bed with the measles. Some of them are very sick, but all are 
so patient and obedient that it makes the work of caring for them comparatively 
easy. The three Berthold boys are very interesting, and I think promising boys. 
Miss Calhoun, Mrs. Hall's sister, is associated with me at present. Though our 
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boys ace too small to see any decided results just yet, one. of them has expressed 
a desire to unite with the church." 

Miss Webb says : " The amount there is to be done and overcome too often dis- 
courages and overwhelms us, and it seems to me in a letter like this, a few 
thoughts on points of progress and improvement may be helpfuL There seems to 
me to have been progress in spiritual, mental and physical aspects. There is a 
hidden principle in our girls to which we can effectually appeal, which has been 
developing, and makes dealing with them by force and various contrived punish- 
ments less and less necessary. They are more open to reason, and are more 
influenced by kind talks, and a knowledge of our desires for them. There is not 
the clannishness among them, which made it so hard to discipline one, because all 
would rebel and side with the erring one. These are a few of the indications 
whicti show the heart is being educated, and the seed is taking root. There is 
also more gratitude manifest, more diligence in study, and more real live interest 
shown. We hear less frequently, and more reasonably, ' give me this or that, 1 
which seemed to come so continually, and in such a way as to make us feel all 
they thought or cared about was what they could get out of us, and there is less 
fault-finding with what they receive. Looking at them in a physical aspect it 
would almost seem as if some of them had new bodies, so much have they 
improved by their regular life and habits." 



OECEI^DRICN'S PAGE. 



A LITTLE MERCHANT. 

BY MISS E. E. BACKUP. 

It could hardly be called a village; 

there were a few houses, a few stores, 

and a mammoth hotel. During "the 

season" all the life of the place seemed to 

~e about the hotel. The building 



covered considerable space, and two 
sides were inclosed with glass, which 
gave it quite an Oriental air. The hotel 
was known for miles around, and when 
the house was full a pleasurable excite- 
ment pervaded the little hamlet. It ex- 
tended to the little pickaninnies who 
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rolled and tumbled in the log cabins 
which dotted the landscape in every di- 
rection as far as the eye could reach. 
What a scramble there was to see the 
gentlemen and ladies as they walked or 
drove by, and a party on horseback was 
a sight sufficiently imposing to warrant 
extra efforts. 

To these little folks, who never pored 
dreamily over enchanting fairy tales, 
Denis Hotel was a veritable fairy palace 
inhabited by choice fairies from the dim 
and shadowy North'and, whose pockets 
contained a never failing supply of gold. 
This latter was almost an article of faith 
among the youthful colored population 
of K., and developed a very large eye for 
business. The roads swarmed with 
colored urchins desirous of selling va- 
rious wares. One class of infants had an 
inexhaustible supply of gourds which 
they offered at remarkably low rates to 
the " Yankee" ladies. Another class of 
juveniles was of a geological turn, and 
enough arrow-heads and other Indian 
"remains" were offered for sale to stock 
several national museums. Then, when 
all else failed, there were the sweet wild 
flowers which seemed softly to plead for 
the dark little fingers which had lovingly 
brought them forth into the light. 

General Grant was one of the most in- 
defatigable and successful of the little 
merchants, as was befitting the name- 
sake of a great General. Intelligence 
beamed from the General's dark face, 
and there was no resisting the mute ap- 
peal of his large, lustrous eyes. 

" What, more flowers !" we exclaimed, 
one day, "and jessamine, too! five 
cents? Oh, yes, we'll take them. Really, 
General, you must be growing rich." 

" I does right smart, thank you," with 
a smile and a bow, the graceful native 
politeness more than atoning for the de- 
fective speech. 

" We rejoice in your success, General," 
chimed in Mr. Brown. Two or three 
little rascals have tried to make us 
believe that their pennies all went 
straight into the contribution box. It's 
likely we should believe such nonsense ! 



Now we would just like to know what 
you do with your money. Buy candy, 
I'll be bound." 

The large eyes grew a trifle larger as 
their little owner unflinchingly encoun- 
tered Mr. Brown's steadfast gaze. " We 
chillens are mighty fond of candy," he 
said, "and it's seldom we get a bit. I 
did buy some candy once for the young 
uns, but the rest has done gone for home- 
spun." 

" What do you do with homespun ?" 

" Why, mammy makes dresses for the 
girls. Sally looked mighty peart last 
night when she put on her new dress, 
and didn't she dance 'round though," 
and the kind eyes grew moist at the rec- 
ollection. 

"Then you don't put money in the 
contribution box?" Mr. Brown contin- 
ued. 

" We put a cent in 'most every Sud- 
day. But we get our Sunday-school 
money * knocking up Jerusalem.' " 

" The dickens ! " exclaimed Mr. Brown, 
quite forgetting himself, " and how do 
you * knock up Jerusalem ' ?" 

" ' Knocking up Jerusalem' is a song, 
sir," our little hero respectfully replied ; 
" and we shall be right proud to sing it 
to you sometime if you'll come to the 
cabin. And you ain't to give us any* 
thing, neither." 

" We'll come," said Mr. Brown. " We 
want to see Sally's new gown, and I 
wouldn't fail to hear ' Knocking up Je- 
rusalem.' " 

We went, according to promise, and 
were most hospitably received at the 
little cabin. We admired Sally's blue 
and white homespun, and when that 
subject was exhausted we listened to 
"Knocking up Jerusalem." The five 
children stood in a row with Gen. Gran* 
at their head, and kept time with their 
feet as they sang. It was evidently one 
of the old-time spiritual songs, a queer 
mixture, and we listened with mingled 
feelings of interest and regret — interest 
in the dark, earnest little faces, and the 
sweet, pathetic strains, regret at the 
words and gestures, alike meaningless. 
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The song ended, we talked 6f Jesus, 
and these little ones, ignorant and un- 
taught, yet knew of Him as the chil- 
dren's Friend. 

Gen. Grant was actively engaged as 
long as we remained in K., but it was 
slow work after all, and we became so 
interested in his unselfish efforts, that 
we determined to aid him. Enough 
homespun for several dresses was pri- 
vately left at the cabin, together with a 
few simple papers and books, of which 



the cabin was utterly destitute. The 
day we left, Gen. Grant was at the sta- 
tion to present us with a beautiful 
bouquet, and we almost cried ourselves 
as he bade us a tearful good-bye. 

Our chief regret for K. is that we can 
do so little to improve the condition of 
the colored people there. Poor and ig- 
norant, they need what they have never 
had, an educated teacher. We wish the 
A. M. A. was rich enough to sustain a 
school in every Southern village. 



RECEIPTS FOR JUNE, 1883. 



MAINE, $210.86. 

Bangor. FirstCong.Ch $20 56 

Dennysville. Peter E. Vose, 8 ; Mrs. 

Samuel Eastman, 5 13 00 

Eastport. Bbl. of C, for Raleigh, N. C. , 

1.50 for Freight 150 

Foxcroft. Mrs. D. Blanchard 5 00 

Machias. Centre St. Ch. and Soc., 6.96: 

Sab. Sen.. 5.11 12 07 

Portland. Seamen's Bethel, 34 ; St. Law- 
rence St. Ch. and Soc., 9.73 43 73 

Saco. Ladies' Sew. Soc. of Cong. Ch., 
Box and Bbl. of C.» for Atlanta U. 

Warren. Second Cong. Ch. and Soc 15 00 

Washington Co. ** Washington Co. Bible 
Soc., ,? for Bibles 100 00 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $378.24. 

Amherst. * 4 L. F. B." .' 20 00 

Bristol. Cong. Ch. and Soc 5 00 

Deny. Young People of First Cong. Ch., 

for Student Aid, Bird's Nest, Santee 

Agency 50 00 

Dover. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 00 

Gilsum. Cong. Ch. and Soc 17 75 

Hanover. Dare. College Ch 87 71 

Henniker. Cong. Ch. and Soc, to const 

Dea. S. Q. A. Newton L. M 30 00 

Hinsdale Cong. Ch. and Soc 9 44 

Hollis. Cong.Ch 10 74 

Hopkinton. Bbl. of C., /or Raleigh, N. C. 

Nashua. Pilgrim Ch. and Soc 88 10 

Pittsfleld. Mrs. Emily Hill, for Atlanta, 

Oa 5 00 

ShortFalls. J. W. Chandler 2 00 

Temple. Cone. Sab. Sen 36 50 

Wakefield. Rev. N. Barker, 2; Mrs. M. 

aT. Barker, 1 3 00 

-2- — . 4 * A Friend of the Freedmen " . . 3 00 

VERMONT, $479.15. 

Benson. "J. K." 2 00 

Danby. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sen 2 27 

Danville. Cong. Sab. Sch 20 00 

Dorset. Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 00 

East Hardwick. Cong. Ch. and Soc 7 28 

Lyndon. Dr. L. W. Hubbard 150 

New Haven. Cong. Ch. and Soc 50 00 

Norwich. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 10; Mrs. 

B.B.Newton, 5 15 00 

Orwell. Cong Ch. and Soc 18 50 

Pittsford. "D." 100 



Rutland. Box of C, for Raleigh, N.C., 

5forFreight $5 00 

Springfield. A. Woolson, 200; Mrs. E. D. 

Parks,100 300 00 

Townsend. Mrs. H. Holbrook 2 50 

Wallingf ord. Cong. Ch. and Soc 37 10 

Windham. CongTSab. Sch 7 00 

MASSACHUSETTS, $5,475.95. 

Abinrton First Cong. Ch. and Soc., 

33\62; First Parish Sab. Sch, 10 43 62 

Andover. Teachers and Pupils, Abbots 

Academy ,.. 62 00 

Belchertown. Cong. Ch. and Soc, to 
const. Addison H. Bartlett and 

Frederick L. Stkbbins L. Ms 67 00 

Bellerica. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Kinder- 
garten, Atlanta, Qa 2 50 

Beverly. Dane St. Ch. and Soc 136 00 

Boston. Shawmut Cong. Ch., 451.15; 
Mrs. E. C. Ford, 20; Central Ch., 10; 

"Friend,"l 482 15 

Boston. Walnut Av. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., 

for Student Aid, Fisk U 56 99 

Boylston. Mrs. John B. Gough 2 68 

Brookline. Harvard Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., 

for Student Aid, Fisk U 50 00 

Brookline. ** Harvard Wide Awakes," 

6. 50; and Pkg. Papers, for Raleigh,N.C. 6 50 
Cambridge. Young Ladies' working 
Party of Shepherd Ch., Bundle of C , 
for Indian Children in Bird's Nest, 
Santee Agency. 

Charlemont. Edward Graves 1 00 

Chelsea. Arthur C. Stone, for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U. 60 00 

Chelsea. Ladies Union Home Mission 
Band, for Lady Missionary, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.... 60 00 

Colerain. Cong. Ch. and Soc 15 00 

Curtisville. Cong. Ch. and Soc 16 00 

Dalton. FirstCong.Ch 30 33 

Dorchester. Stougbton St. Baptist Sab. 
Sch., Two Pkgs. Picture Cards, for 
Indian Children. 

East Granville. Cong.Ch 24 00 

Fitchburg. "AFriend" 2 00 

Georgetown. Memorial Ch., $42.08; 

First Cong. Oh. and 8oc., $30.75 72 83 

Georgetown. Woman's Mission Soc , for 

Dakota M 6 54 

Hinsdale. Cong.Ch 60 00 
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Holliston. Cong. Ch. and Soc $20 00 

Hopkinton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 79 64 

Ipswich. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 35 00 

Lawrence . •* Merry Workers " Mission 

Circle of Lawrence St Ch., for Student 

Aid,FiskU 5 00 

Littleton. Cong. Sab. Sen., for Student 

Aid,AtlantaU 26 00 

I^ynn. Central Ch. and Soc, $70; First 

Cong. Ch. and Soc. $39.54, to const. 

John W. Darcy L. M 109 54 

Maiden. Rev. W. H. WMcox, D. D„ for 

Furnishing Room, Stone mill, Atlanta 

tf v 10000 

Maiden. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 36 40 

Marblehead. Hon. J. J. H. Gregory, Box 

of Garden Seeds/or TaUageda C., and 

two packages for Raleigh, N. C. 

Marshfleld. First Cong. Sab. Sch 20 00 

Medfleld. Second Cong. Ch. and Soc... 82 20 

Medway. Village Ch. and Soc 96 80 

Newbury. First Ch. and Soc 30 00 

Newburyport. "Friends," Cask and 

Bbl. of articles, for Mission Schools. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
Newton. Ladies Aid Soc, Bbl. of C.,for 

Macon, Ga. 
Newton Centre. Ladies Bene v. Soc. , for 

Student Aid, Atlanta U 43 50 

Newtonville. Mrs. J. W. Hayes, 5; , 

5; ,2, for Raleigh, N. C 12 00 

Northampton. " A Friend" 100 00 

Norton. Tnn. Cong. Ch. and Soc 83 25 

Orange. Cen. Cong. Ch. and Soc U 32 

Orleans. Cong. Ch. and Soc 15 00 

Peabody. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U 50 00 

Pepperell. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch.,' for 

Student Aid, Fisk D 50 00 

Pittsfleld. South Cong. Ch. and Soc. ... 42 08 

Rutland. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 7 53 

Salem. Tabernacle Ch.and Soc, 250.15; 

George Driver, 2 252 15 

SaundersTille. Cong. Ch. and Soc 15 00 

Somerville. Prospect Hill Sab. Sch., 

for Student Aid, Fish U 70 00 

South Hadley. Teachers, Mt. Holyoke 

Sem 20 00 

South Weymouth. Second Cong. Ch. 

and Soc, to const. Joseph E. Torrby 

and Mas. Anna M. Tirrbll L. Ms 52 00 

Stockbridge. Miss Alice Byington, 48; • 

44 A few Ladies," Basted Work, for 

Raleigh,N.C 48 00 

Stoneham. Basted Patchwork, for 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Sturbridge . Cong. Ch. and Soc 44 80 

Taunton. Union Ch. and Soc 13 32 

Taunton. Winslow Sab. Sch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Atlanta U 50 00 

Taunton. Sewing Soc of Broadway Ch., 

for Atlanta U., Freight 100 

Tewksbury. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., for 

Student Aid. Fisk U. 10 00 

Topsfield. Philena Stevens 1 00 

Townsend. Cong. Ch. and Soc 20 50 

Townsend Habor. Dea. John Proctor .... 1 00 

Upton. Mrs. Austin Putnam 1 50 

Watertown. Phillips Ch. and Soc, to 

const. Miss Abbie B. Conant, Frank M. 

Conant, Mrs. Abigail G. Conant and 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Keyes L. Ms 130 00 

Watertown. Ladies of Phillips Ch., Bbl. 

of C, for Atlanta U. 
Westminster. Cong. Ch. and Soc, to 

const. Dr. G.B. Swasey L. M 60 70 

WestPelham. "X." 100 

Williamstown. Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D. 25 00 
Winchendon. North Cong. Ch. and Soc 88 81 
Winchendon. Atlanta Soc, for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U 35 00 

Worcester. Plymouth Cong. Ch. and 

Soc. 128.24; Central Ch. and Soc, 

91.53 219 77 

Worcester. Piedmont Sab. Sch., for 



Student Aid, Atlanta U $25 00 

. 44 A Friend," to const. Charles 

W.HowlandL.M 3000 

. Package Picture Cards, etc. 

. Herbert H. Dole, Bundle Papers 

andC. 
. 44 Pansy," 7 ' 4 Pansy" books, for 

Talladega C. 

$3,475 95 

LEGACY. 

WhitinsviUe. Estate of E. W. Fletcher, 

by OharlesP. Whitin,Ex ..2,000 00 

$5,475 95 
RHODE ISLAND, $3.52. 

Westerly. Women's Benev. Soc, 3.52, 
for Raleigh, N. C, Freight 3 52 

CONNECTICUT, $1,956.49. ' 

Bethlehem. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or Stu- 
dent Aid, Tillotson C. db N. Inst 10 00 

Bristol. Mrs. S. T. Smith 150 

Colchester. First Cong. Ch 86 05 

Colebrook. Cong. Ch 26 59 

Coventry. FirstCong. Ch 46 38 

East Haddam. First Cong. Ch and Soc. 88 75 
East Hartford. Cong. Ch., 15; A. Wil- 
liams, 5 20 00 

Ellsworth. Cong.Ch 13 78 

Essex. FirstCong. Sab. Sch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Atlanta U 32 50 

Grariby. South Cong. Ch 6 00 

Greenville. Cong. Ch 27 82 

Guilford. Third Ch., for Student Aid, 

Tillotson C. db N. Inst 32 00 

Hartford. First Ch. , 500.25 ; 4 4 A Friend 
in Asylum Hill CongCh.," 15; Miss 

Mary Herrick, 5 520 25 

Kensington. Miss E. Cowles, 2; Mrs. M. 

Cowles.l 3 00 

Kent. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch 30 00 

LittleRiver. A. Doolittle 10 00 

Manchester. First Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 57 08 

Middlebury. Cong.Ch 23 98 

Middletown. FirstCh 75 56 

Mill Brook. Mrs. E. Pinney, 1; Mrs. E. 

R.Allen,50c 150 

New Britain. 44 A Friend" 15 00 

New Haven. Dwight Place Cong. Ch., 
29.22; Ch; of the Redeemer (ad'l), 

10; Mrs. Sylvia Johnson, 10 49 22 

New London. '• Church of Christ" .... 34 62 
New Preston Hill. Cong. Ch., 15.40, 

and Sab. Sch., 3.60 19 00 

Norfolk. Cong. Ch 50 00 

Norwich. John A. Rockwell, M. D., for 

Student Aid, Atlanta U 10 00 

Plymouth. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, Talladega C 25 00 

Putnam. Second Cong. Ch., to const. 
George S. Bradley and Charles H. 

Ratthei L. Ms 83 00 

Riverton. Cong. Ch 2 00 

Saybrook. Cong.Ch 12 50 

Sharon. Cong. Ch. and Soc, for 

Student Aid, Atlanta U 62 18 

Stamford. First Cong Ch 57 83 

Thomaston. Cong. Ch 35 61 

Thompson. Cong. Ch. and Soc 29 56 

Unionville. First Cong. Ch 25 73 

Westford. Cong. Ch 3 00 

West Haven. Cong. Ch. and Soc 23 50 

Wethersfield. Rev. G. J. Tillotson, for 

Tillotson C. db N. Inst. Land 250 00 

Winsted. First Ch. Habbath Sch., for 

Furnishing Room, Talladega C 35 00 

Woodbury. North Cong. Ch 2100 

NEW YORK, $7,529.56. 

Bristol. First Cong. Ch., for Student 

Aid, Talladega C 100 

Bridgewater. Cong.Ch 16 32 
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Brooklyn. South Gongf Cb. r 101.18 ; 

u AFriend,"5 $106 IB 

Greigsville. Mrs. F. A. Gray 100 

Havana. J. F. Phelps 2 00 

Jefferson. Susannah Ruliffson 3 00 

Hott's Corners. Cong. Ch 3 20 

New York. S. T. Gordon, for Student 

Aid.FisklJ 200 00 

New York. Mrs .W. E. Dodge. 100. Rev. 
D. Stuart Dodge, 50, for Student Aid, 

AtlantaU.. 150 00 

New York. Mrs. W. P. McPherson, Mate- 
rial for Pulpit-covers, for laUadega C. 
New York. Erastus Haves 1 daz. Feather 
Dusters, Val., 12., for Raleigh, N. C. 
North Franklin. Mr. and Mrs. David 

Foote 10 00 

PerryCenter. Cong. Ch 8124 

Perry Center. Ladies Benev. Soc, for 

Raleigh, N. C.,Freight 3 20 

Rochester. Gen. A.W.Riley 50 00 

Saugerties. Cong. Ch 17 42 

South Byron. Wallace Fisk, Automatic 
seed planter,/or Talladega C. 

Spencerport. Cong. Ch 22 00 

SpringvDle. Mrs. Lawrence Weber 3 00 

'Thieus. J. H. Cassedy,/or School Build- 
ing, Talladega, Ala 6,000 00 

50 00 



$5,710 56 



Brooklyn, E. D. Estate of Mary Withing- 
ton, by John N. Steams, Ex 1,660 00 

New York. Estate of Wm. E. Dodge, for 
Student Aid, Atlanta U 150 00 



$7,529 56 



NEW JERSEY, $123.50. 



Montclair. First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sen., 
53, for Student Aid, Fisk U: 35 for 
Student Aid, Hampton N. db A. Inst., 88 00 

New Brunswick. I. P. Langdon, to 
const. Rev. Dr. Thomas Chalmers 
Easton, L. M 30 00 

Sayreville. A. B. Karner... 50 

Summit. Central Presb. Ch 5 00 

PENNSYLVANIA, $4.00. 

Fannettsburg. Geo. W. Park. Flower 
seeds and u Floral Guide " for '83, for 



Talladega C. 
Providence. Cong. Ch 



400 



OHIO, $472.67. 



Brighton. Cong. Ch. 
Cleveland. 



Jersey. Mrs. Lucinda Sinnet 

Madison. Ladies 1 Soc., for Student Aid, 

Tougaloo V 

Medina. Woman's Miss'y Soc, for 

Student Aid, Talladega C 

Mount Vernon. Cong. Ch., 142.66; and 

Young Ladies' Miss'y Soc., 3 0, to const. 

Mrs. Charles Cooper and George S. 

Penfield L. Ms 

Oberlin. Ladies' Soc. of Second Cong. 

Ch., for Lady Missionary, Atlanta,Oa. 
Peru. ** Friends," for Student Aid, Tal- 
ladega C 

Perrysburg. Rev. J. K. Deering 

Ravenna. Cong. Ch., to const. Mrs. 

Sarah K. HarmoNjL. M 

Rootstown. Cong. Ch 

Salem. D. A. Allen, /or TiUotson C. and 

N.Inst 

Toledo. P. A. Nichols 

. "Ohio" 

INDIANA, $4.50. 
Versailles. J. D. Nichols 



5 17 

1 50 

60 00 


13 00 


10 00 


152 66 


75 00 


40 00 
85 


53 24 
26 25 


25 00 
5 00 
500 



ILLINOIS, $1,101.09. 

Alton. Church of the Redeemer $40 00 

Canton. First Cong. Ch 45 00 

Chicago. E. W. Blatobf ord, for a 

Teacher, Atlanta U — 300 00 

Chicago. First Cong. Ch , 143. 04 ; N, E . 

Cong. Ch., 31.03 174 07 

Chicago. Young Ladies* Miss'y Soc., 

U. r. Ch., for Teacher, Santee Agency. 8 03 
Chicago. Miss C. E. Stanton, Box 

Papers, for Macon, Gk*. 

Creston. Dement Cong. Ch , 8 55 

Cornell. Mrs. B. R. Johnson 5 00 

Garden Prairie. Willie L. Dawson 75 

Hennepin. Cong. Ch 5 40 

Highland. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Hinsdale. Cong. Ch., $50 ; tweorrecfiy 

acknowledged in July number. 

Homer. Cong. Ch 13 26 

Moline. Ladies' Aid Soc. of First Cong. 

Ch., for Student Aid, Fisk U 25 00 

OakPark. Cong. Ch 253 11 

Oak Park. GirUTMission Circle, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U 50 00 

OdelL Cong. Ch., 2L50, and Sab. Sen., 

5.50 27 00 

Paxton . ** A Friend," 9 ; Cong. Sab. Sch. , 

1.76, for Student Aid, A tlanta U 10 76 

Princeton. Mrs. P. B. Corss 15 00 

Wilmette. Arthur B. Smith, to const. 

himself L. M 30 00 

Winnetka. Cong, Ch., to const. John T. 

DaleL.M 28 36 

$1,051 09 

LEGACY. 

Chicago. Estate of Mrs. Lucinda Kil- 

born, by F. B. Ives. M. D 50 00 

$1,101 09 
MICHIGAN, $198.00. 

Detroit M A Cheerful Giver " 30 00 

Buchanan. B. M. Pennell 10 00 

Grand Rapids. Park Cong. Sab. Sch., 

for Rev. J. J. H. Sengstack 20 00 

Grass Lake. Cong. Ch 15 00 

Hancock. Cong. Ch 108 00 

Hancock. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Theo. 

Dept, TaUedega C. 15 00 

Kalamazoo. Ladies of First Cong. Ch., 
Box of Bedding, for TiUotson C. db N. 
Inst. ■ 

IOWA, $1,082.07. 
Anamosa. Cong. Ch., for Lady Mission- 
ary, New Orleans, La 15 00 

Cherokee. Cong. Ch., for Lady Mis- 
sionary, New Orleans, La 10 00 

Chester Center. Mrs. E. Fisher 5 00 

Creston. Ladies' Miss'y Soc, Pilgrim 
Parish, for Student Aid. Tougaloo, U. 20 00 

Danville. Mrs. Harriet Huntington 899 12 

Dunlap. Cong. Sab. Sch 2 70 

Fort Madison. Francis Sawyer 20 00 

Green Mountain. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 

for Lady Missionary, New Orleans, La . 12 00 
Iowa City. Cong. Ch . (21 of which from 
Ladies,/or Lady Missionary, New Or- 
leans. La.) 93 20 

Stacy ville. Woman's Miss'y Soc 3 00 

Waterloo. Bbl. of C. for Talladega, 
Ala,, 2.05 for freight 2 05 

WISCONSIN. $179.00 

Blake's Prairie. Cong. Ch 3 00 

Columbus. Olivet Cong. Ch 19 05 

Ripon. Ladies' Miss'y Soc., for Lady 

Missionary, Montgomery. Ala 17 50 

River Falls. Cong. Sab. Sen 8 35 

Rosendale. Cong. Ch 25 00 

Sheboygan, Mrs. L. H. Chase 9 00 

Viroqua. Ladies' Aid Soc.,/or Macon.Oa 5 00 
Wauwatosa. Cong. Ch.. to const James 

L. Sexton and Miss Isabella E. Gil- 



450 



I bert L. Ms 7600 
Windsor. Union Coug. Ch 15 50 
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KANSAS, $48.81. 

East and West Branch. Cong. Chs. $7 00 

Burlington, First Cong. Ch 22 81 

Wabaunsee. Cong. Oh 14 00 

MISSOURI, $100.00. 
StLouis. Mrs.It.Webb 100 00 

COLORADO, $135.36. 

Colorado Springs. First Cong. Ch 106 76 

Denver. First Cong. Ch 28 60 

MINNESOTA, $41.63. 
Faribault. " Helping Hand," for Stu- 
dent Aid, Tougaloo U. 11 00 

Minneapolis. Plymouth Ch 26 63 

Plainview. Ladies 1 Miss'y Soc 6 00 

NEBRASKA, $11.80. 

A ten. Rev. Lewis Bridgman 5 00 

Crete. Olive Branch Ch 3 30 

Red Cloud. Coog.Ch 3 50 

DAKOTA, $2.00. 

Springfield. Cong. Ch. and Soc 2 00 

WASHINGTON TER., $1 50 

New Tacomft. Mrs. Eliza Taylor 1 50 

OREGON, $5.00. 

Albany. Cong. Ch 5 00 

KENTUCKY, $117.60. 

Lexington. Tuition 42 25 

Williamsburg. Tuition 75 35 

TENNESSEE, $677.50. 
Nashville. Fisk University. Tuition . . 452 75 

Knorville. Second Cong. Ch 12 00 

Memphis. Le Moyne Sch . , Tuition 212 75 

NORTH CAROLINA, $181.66. 
Wilmington. Williston Normal Sen., 

Tution 178 66 

Wilmington. Cong. Ch 500 

SOUTH CAROLINA, $10.00. 

Charleston. Plymouth Ch 10 00 

GEORGIA, $479.90. 
Atlanta. Storrs* Sch., Tuition, 205.69; 

Rent, 3; First Cong. Ch., 30 238 69 

Macon. Lewis High Sch., Tuition, 

172.80; Cong. Ch., 20 192 80 

Mcintosh. Tuition 6 70 

Savannah. "Friends" by S. B. Morse, 
for Furnishing Boom, Stone Hall, At- 

lantaU 3171 

Savannah. Cong.Ch 10 00 



ALABAMA, 554.75. 

Athens. Trinity Sch., Tuition $93 15 

Marion. Cong. Ch., 13; Tuition, 5.50.. 18 50 

Mobile. Emerson Inst . , Tuition 140 65 

Montgomery. Cong.Ch , 10 00 

Selma. First Cong. Ch 5 40 

Talladega. Talladega C ., Tuition 260 05 

Talladega. Cong. Ch. (1 of which for 

Needmore Ch.\ 11 : C. B. Rice, 10 2 1 00 

Talladega. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., for 

Chir m ' 



hinese M. , 



600 



FLORIDA, $43.00. 

St. Augustine. Rent 43 00 

MISSISSIPPI, $124.30. 
Tougaloo. Tougaloo U., Tuition, 112.90, 
Rent, 11.40 124 30 

LOUISIANA, $174.95. 

New Orleans. Straight U. , Tuition 174 95 

TEXAS, $386.20. 
Austin. TWotson C. and N. Inst., Tuition. 361 20 
Austin. Sab. Sch., for Tillotson C. dt 
N. Inst. Building 25 00 

INCOMES, $1,268.34. 

Avery Fund 

De Forest Fund, for President's Chair, 

Talladega C. 

Graves Library Fund, for Atlanta U. . . 

Hammond Fund 

Le Moyne Fund 

Plumb Scholarship Fund, for Fish V... 
Tuthill King Fund; 125, for Atlanta U., 

and 25 for Berea C 

Theological Endowment Fund, for How- 



ard I 
Town Bonds, Greenwich, N. 
Straight U. 



Y., for 



25 00 

375 00 

150 00 

125 00 

50 00 

50 00 

150 00 

308 34 

35 00 



JAMAICA, WEST INDIES, $10.00. 
Richmond. Rev. H. B. Walcott, 5; Mrs. 
M. J. Wolcott, 5. 



10 00 



Total for June $23,567 90 

Total from Oct. 1 to June 30 $202,452 51 



FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

Subscriptions 65 08 

Previously acknowledged 685 39 

Total $700 47 



H. W. HUBBARD, Treas., 

56 Reade St., New York. 



AIM AND WORK. 

To preach the Gospel to the poor. It originated in a sympathy with the almost friendless slaves. 
Since Emancipation it has devoted its mam efforts to preparing the Freedmen for their duties as 
citizens and Christians in America, and as missionaries in Africa. As closely related to this, it 
seeks to benefit the caste-persecuted Chinese in America, and to co-operate with the Government in 
its humane and Christian policy toward the Indians. 



WANTS. 

1. A steady increase of regular income to keep pace with the growing work. This increase can 
only be reached by regular and larger contributions from the churches, the feeble as well as the 
strong. 

2. Additional Buildings for our higher educational institutions, to accommodate the increasing 
number of students : Meeting Houses for the new churches we are organizing ; more Ministers, 
cultured and pit us, for these churches. 

3. Help for Young Men, to be educated as ministers here and missionaries to Africa— a press- 
ing want. 

STATISTICS FOR 1862. 

Churches : In the South— \n District of Columbia, 1 ; Virginia, 1 ; North Carolina, ; South 
Carolina, 2 : Georgia. 14 ; Kentucky, 7 ; Tennessee, 4 ; Alabama, 14 ; Kansas, 2 ; Arkansas, 1 ; 
Louisiana, 17 ; Mississippi, 5; Texas, 6. Africa, 3. Among the Indians, 2. Total, 88. 
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HORSFOED'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 

(LIQUID.) 

FOR DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION, NBRVOU8NESS, DI- 
MINISHED VITALITY, URINARY 
DIFFICULTIES, ETC. 

PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE DIRECTION OP 

Prof* E. N. llorsford, of Cambridge, 

mass. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion in 
high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever been 
offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 
It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 
Its action will harmonise with such stimulants 
as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further 

particulars mailed free on application. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R. I*, 

AND FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 




State if yon wish 
this book in En*, 
lish or German. 



WORTH 
SENDING FOR 

Dr. J. H. Schenck has Just published a book on 

DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 

and HOW THEY CAN BE CURED, 

which he offers to send FREE* post-paid, to all ap- 
plicants. It contains valuable information far all who 
suppose themselves afflicted with, or liable to any 
disease of the throat or lungs. Mention tkie paper. 
Dr. J.H.8CHENCK ASON, Philadelphia. 



MANHATTAN 

LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK 

156 and 158 Broadway* 
THIRTY-TIHRD YEAR. 



DESCRIPTION— One of the oldest, strongest, 
best. 

POLICIES— Incontestable, non-forfeitable, defi 

nite cash surrender values. 

RATES— Safe, low, and participating or not, as 
desired. 

RISKS carefully selected. 
PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

Gknkral Agents and Canvassers Wasted in 
desirable territory, to whom permanent employ 
ment and liberal compensation will be given. 

Address 

H. STOKES, President. 

H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec'y. J. L. HALSEF, 1st V.-P. 
S. N. 8TEBBINS, Act'y . H. B. STOKES, 2d V.-P . 



J. Sd R. LAMB, 

£SO Carmine Street. 

Sixth Ave. cars pass the door. 

BANNERS 

IN $ILK, 
NEW DESIGNS. 

CHURCH 
FURNITURE. 

SEND FOR HAND BOOK BY 
MAIL. 



h^h:peii s s periodicals. 



Per Year t 

HARPER'8 MAGAZINE $4.00 "~" 



HARPER'S WEEKLY 4.00 

HARPER'S BAZ<tR 4.00 

The THREE above publications 10.00 

any TWO above named 7.00 



5.00 



HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE $1.50 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE \ 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN KQUARE LI- 
BRARY. One Year (52 numbers) 10.00 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or Canada. 
The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with tbe first numbers for January, the Volumes 
of the Young People with the first number for November, and the Volumes of the Magazine 
with the Numbers for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 

Specimen copy of Harper's Young People sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY : A weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction and Poetry, at prices ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full 
list of Harper's Franklin square Library will he furnished gratuitously on application to 
Harper & Brothers. 
Remittances should be made br Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
^T* HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three and four thousand volumes, mailed on 
receipt of Nine Cents in postage stamps. 
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How to Build a House with little or no Money. 



SKIN HUMORS PEARLS VAe MOUTH 



CAN BE CURED BT 



GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 



San Francisco, Feb. 16, 1883. 
Mr. C, N. CritterCton : 

Dear Sir : I wish to call your attention to the 
good jour Sulphur Soap has done me. For 
nearly fourteen years T have been troubled with 
a skin humor resembling salt rheum. I have 
spent nearly a small fortune for doctors and 
medicine, but with only temporary relief. I 
commenced using your "Glenn's Sulphur Soap" 
nearly two yenrs ago— used It In baths and 
as a toilet soap daily. OTy skin 'Is 
now as clear as an infant's, and no 
one would be able to tell that 1 ever 
had a skin complaint. I would not be 
without the soap if It cost five times the amount. 
Yours respectfully. M. H. MORRIS. 

Lick House, San Francisco, Cal. 

The above testimonial is indisputable evidence 
that Glenn's Sulphur Soap will eliminate poison- 
ous Skin Diseases whin all other means have 
failed. To this fact thousands have testified; 
and that it will banish lesser afflictions, such as 
common pimples, eruptions and sorbs, and 
keep the skin clear and beautiful, is abso- 
lutely certain. For this reason ladies whose 
complexions have been improved by the use of 
this soap now make it a constant toilet ap- 
pendage. The ge nuine always bears the name 
of C. N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton street, New 
York, sole proprietor. For sale by all druggists 
or mailed to any address on receipt of 30 cents 
in stamps, or three cakes for 75 cents. 




The Great I 10 UT 
Church Llbtl I. 



FBINK*S Potent Reflector* five 

Most PowerfM, the. Softest, 



the 



Cheapest and the Beet Light known 
for Churches. Stores. Show Windows. 
Parlors, Banks. Offices, Picture Galler- 
ies, Theatres, Depots, eto. New and ele- 
gant designs. Send site of room. Get 
circular and estimate, a liberal discount 
to churches and the trade. 
I. P. FKINK, 651 Pearl St.K.T. 



Beauty and Fragance 

Are communicated to the mouth by 

SOZODONT 

which Tenders the teeth pearly white, the gums 
rosy, and the breath sweet. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable adjunct 
of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar from 
the teeth, without injuring the enamel. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 

ETEBTWHEBE. 
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CHEAPEST BOOK IN THE WORL] 



a Club of 15 we will send free a Solid Sifver Hunting Oase Watch. For a Club of 36 we will send 
free a Lady's Solid Gold Hunting-Case Watch. For a Club of 50 we will send free a G exit's Solid Gold 
Hunting Case Watch. Send a Dollar at once for a sample copy. You can easily secure one of these 
watches in a day or two, or during your leisure time evenings. As to our reliability, we can refer to 
the commercial agencies or any express company in this city. Address 

WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 124 Nassau Street, New York. 

SPLENDID 

HUNTING CASE 



To any person who will send us 
an order for 

L iPL NEW AMERICAN 
\\0 DICTIONARIES 
1 At One Dollar Each. 

W Any person can readily secure 

W Fifteen Subscribers in one or 

two hours, or in a single even- 

tag. If you want a good SOLID 

COIN SILVER WATCH, and 

3UT MONET, you can easily do so. 

for a sample copy of the NEW 

NARY , and see how easily you 

FIFTEEN. 

p a club yourself, will you kindly 
bom yo»i think would Tike to get* 
ted catalogue free. Send money 
money order. Send all orders to 
WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau Street, , New York. 
Office of the Auditor of the Treasury, Post-Office Department, t 
Washington, D. C„ Jan. 29, 1883. j 
World Manitfacturino Co.: 

The New American Dictionary ordered Jan. 15 at hand. I obtained fourteen subscribers In about ai 
many minutes last Saturday, and find the Post-Offlce Department is a good field to work in. The 
book proves to be lust the thing for office use. I have many more promised, and will send another 
larger order. Send the Silver Watch as premium for this club. Respectfully, ROBERT H. WOOD. 
World Manufacturing Co.: April 30, 1888. 

Inclosed find money order for Ten Dollars, as part payment for 

27 New American Dictionaries, at fleach $87.00 

6 Bible Dictionaries, at $1.40 each "' 6.40 

23 Shakespeares, at $1.60 each 34.50 

Total $40.90 

Will pay balance of bill at express office. Please send the $59 Domestic Sewing Machine for my premium. 
The books sell readily, and give satisfaction. Will send you a la rger order soon. 

Tours truly, STELLA S. BECKWITH, MoHenry, DX 

World Manufacturing Co.: April 80, 1883. 

Gentlemen: Find inclosed One Hundred and Ten Dollars for 100 New American Dictionaries. Send 
Bible Dictionaries and Shakespeare's Works for the extra ten dollars. I will take the $50 Domestic Sew- 
ing Machine and the Gold Watch for my premiums. I sent you Fifty Dollars last month, and will send 
you more orders soon. Ship books at oncejrad oblige 



CHARLES O'DONNELL, New Tacozna, Washington T er ri to ry . 
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258 The Nerve of Missions. 

year they have been $64,594.65, a decrease of $9,557.64. The total re- 
ceipts for these months last year in collections, donations and legacies 
were $262,829.31, while for this year they have amounted to only $229,- 
246.69, a decrease of $33,582.62. 



The John Brown Steamer, a drawing of which is given herewith, will be 
ready for use at the Mendi Mission during the next dry season, which 
commences about November 1. 



THE NERVE OF MISSIONS. 

The first effort on record, so far as we know, to cut the nerve of 
missions, was made by Satan himself in the Garden of Eden when he 
affirmed to our first parents, " Thou shalt not surely die." The reason 
for missions comes out in the great truth of Scripture, that men are lost 
without the Gospel, and are saved only by the Gospel. The advocacy of 
any view that relieves the mind of a sense of the lost condition of unbe- 
lievers cuts at the nerve of missions. The purpose of God the Father in 
sending his Son was that "Whosoever believeth in him might not perish." 
The f aot that Christ came to seek and save the lost makes it clear that 
whatever serves to convince the world that men are not already, and will 
not continue eternally to be, lost without the obedience involved in the 
oxereise of faith in Christ, runs counter to the whole drift of missionary 
endeavor. The gospel of repentance was foremost in the preaching of 
John the Baptist, of Christ and the Apostles — repentance because " Ue 
will thoroughly purge his floor and gather his wheat into the garner, but 
he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire." 

However much good may come from missions to civilization, howso- 
ever much they may add to the comfort, the intelligence, the personal 
enjoyment of those who may receive the benefit of them, nevertheless the 
grand inspiring motive of missions is to save lost souls. Those in the 
closest sympathy with Christ, those who have consecrated themselves to 
work for him, feel this most deeply. There are many who appreciate the 
excellent example given us by our Saviour when on earth, many who are 
actuated by kindly impulses, who wish well for the happiness of their 
fellow men here and hereafter; but if these men fail to realize that Christ's 
mission was to save the lost, and that the lost can be saved only through 
the preaching of His cross, they are not, as a rule, deeply interested in 
the work of promoting missionary efforts at home or abroad. They do 
not manifest in any good degree the actuating power of any nerve of 
missions. Help must come, progress must be made, indeed, the world 
must be brought to Christ, so far as we can see from history, or from 
observation in the present generation, by those who believe and are ready 
like Christ himself to do all in their power to bring a lost world into the 
fullness and blessedness of the Redeemer's kingdom. ^ 
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The John Brown Steamer. 
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200 National Education Assembly. 

SECOND NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSEMBLY. 

This Assembly, to which reference was made in our July Missionary, 
was held at Ocean Grove, Aug. 9, 10, 11 and 12, for the purpose of bring- 
ing together prominent persons to awaken public sentiment in favor of 
aid for the education of the illiterate masses in our country. 

The meetings were conducted by Rev. J. C. Hartzell, D. D., and the 
topics discussed embraced nearly every phase of educational work, 
relating more espi cially, however, to the negroes, the poor whites and the 
Indians. In our limited space, we can give simply two or three leading 
features of the discussion. 

The subject of National Aid to Education deservedly received large at- 
tention and found its way into addresses other than those on that partic- 
ular topic. Secretary Strieby presided during the session when it was 
considered, and the time was occupied by Prof. Painter, Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, Senator H. W. Blair and other* Mr. Wickersham gave a 
comprehensive resume of the aid provided by foreign nations for schools, 
pointing out its benefits and also its evils. He argued that although it 
generally was the wisest and the only successful way for the people to 
provide education for themselves, yet under conditions like those in a 
portion of our country, help should be given by the government. True 
patriotism, he said, requires us to keep an army of schoolmasters in the 
South now as much as it did to maintain an army of soldiers to put down 
the rebellion. The urgency of national aid to education at once was 
emphasized by Judge Tourgee in the expression that ten million dollars 
for this purpose to-day would be worth more than ten thousand millions 
twenty years hence. Senator Blair, who recognizes fully the value of 
aggressive and thorough methods of reform, declared, and we think 
truly, that if every leading newspaper would give one strong editorial 
urging the importance of national aid, if every popular lecturer would 
devote one hour to public discussion of the subject, and if every minister 
would preach one sermon in its advocacy, the next Congress would pass 
a bill for an appropriation for the purpose among its earliest acts, and 
the people of the nation would applaud with hearty commendations. 

The Negro in America came up for a full share of attention at a morn- 
ing session. A goodly number of colored bishops, doctors of divinity and 
professors in educational institutions were present. Their zeal for bring- 
ing about reform had been heightened by the fact, that in so good and 
moral a community as Ocean Grove, they were requested to occupy a 
dining-room by themselves, near the kitchen, in the house where they were 
entertained. There was no color-line drawn, however, at the meeting. 
Dr. Rust, who presided, claimed that as the Africans came to this country 
as invited guests, that as we even sent our ships for them, they were en- 
titled to more respect than ordinary foreigners. That respect m as oer- 
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tainly accorded them on this occasion. Dr. Ward, of the Independent, 
led off with a clear-cut address on the Danger-Line in Negro Education, 
setting forth the folly of those who hold that education unfits men for 
useful labor. The gist of this topic he gave in a sentence : " We must 
educate or we perish." Rev. J. C. Price (colored) of North Carolina, 
urged that the Negro must solve his problem by his own impressibility. So 
fitting and eloquent were his words, that when his limited time had expired, 
the audience, with prolonged applause, refused to allow the next speaker to 
be called, and it was only when the Chairman assured them that Mr. 
Price was but one colored orator among the many he had to bring forward 
and announced Bishop Campbell that the speakers were allowed to pro- 
ceed. Dr. Tanner, also colored, read a paper on "The Color-Line," tak- 
ing the ground that in this country there must be no class distinction, but 
that we must be one people. A new code of ethics, he said, was proposed, 
a code not known in any other nation. It was that equals may associate 
with equals, if they are of the same color. The session, which had been 
participated in by two white speakers, was brought to a close by Bishop 
Campbell, whose good-natured appearance brought freshly to mind the 
anecdote that had just been told by Rev. J. W. Hamilton, of Boston, the 
pith of which was the reply of the black man, that if the negro had no 
soul, religion made his body feel mighty happy. 

An evening was given for a public reception of missionaries, teachers 
and preachers who have labored in the South from the North since the 
war, about 150 of whom were present. Gen. John Eaton presided over 
the immense gathering assembled to welcome them. Pres. Braden, of 
Nashville, Tenn., Sup't Salisbury, of the A. M. A., Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 
and others, made addresses. 

All the meetings were full of interest, and the managers will publish a 
report of the proceedings in pamphlet form. 



The little company which met in Albany Sept. 3, 1846, to found 
the American Missionary Association, is rapidly passing away. Another 
of those original founders, Hon. Freeman Walker, of North Brookfield, 
Mass., at the ripe age of seventy-nine entered into rest July 11, 1883. If 
less conspicuous than some others, he was not less clear in his con- 
victions nor less staunch in his defense of the liberties and rights of his 
fellow men. He had large official trusts in town, and State and nation, 
extending over many years, and was always the incorruptible citizen, as 
he was the humble Christian. 

He inherited all the mental keenness, as well as the moral toughness 
and tenacity of the Puritan ancestry, in the eighth generation of which 
he stood in regular descent. He had hardly reached his majority before 
he placed himself in the ranks of the few who then stood on the side of 
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262 Gift by a Bohemian Boy. 

the slave. His heart and his hand, his purse and his home were at the 
service of the fugitive in the days of slavery, and since the emancipation 
as fully at the service of the freed men. 

The Association has had no firmer friend than Mr. Walker, and few, 
in the measure of their means, have more liberally contributed to its 
treasury. He belonged to a generation of heroes and martyrs — men of 
daring courage and of mighty faith. They were honored of God, and 
are now coming to receive the homage of mankind. 



Sixty Years in the Harvest Field is the title of a biographical 
sketch of Havilah Mowry, Jr., published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co. The book contains 360 pages, and is valuable by way of sugges- 
tion as to how laymen may employ their leisure even in the humble 
walks of life in bringing sinners to Christ. Mr. Mowry, after working as 
a blacksmith for a series of years in Connecticut, entered upon servioe as 
city missionary at Brooklyn, N. Y., where he labored for many yea r« 
with marked success. The book is worthy of a place in Sunday-soh#al 
libraries, and fitted to promote evangelistic work. 



A GIFT BY A B:HEMIAN BOY. 

We publish below a letter from Dr. Alden, Secretary of the American 
Board, to District Secretary Wood worth, of Boston. 

It is a touching fact that a boy in that far-off land should remember 
the black children of our own country. It shows how strangely the im- 
pulse of Christian sympathy strikes from land to land, and suggests the 
propriety of making this humble gift of the utmost value to him that 
gives and those who receive. We, therefore, propose, as a simple method 
of reaching that object, that any person or Sunday school sending us $ 10 
for the purpose shall receive one of these pieces of money. The donors 
to this object will receive the pieces in the order of application. If more 
gifts than the ten are forwarded, we will return them to the donors or 
appropriate them by permission to the colored children of the South. 

" Rev. C. L. Woodworth, D. D. — My dear brother : I take great pleas- 
ure in committing to your trust the inclosed pieces of money, ten pieces in 
all, each of them the value of ten kreutzers, making 100 kreutzers in all, 
or probably about half a dollar of our currency. It is the gift of a boy 
in Prague, Austria, whose name is Bohumil Burda. The name ' Bohumil * 
is the same in signification as the ordinary name Theophilus, that is to say, 
4 a friend of God.' This boy placed the money in my haads when Dr. Clark 
and I were at Prague, saying that he wished it to be given to the 4 black 
children of America.' I give you the exact coins which he had laid «p 
after the self-sacrifices of several months, in his warm spirit of Christum 
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benevolence, and I commit tbem to you as a sacrei trust, assured that you 
will know how to multiply them, and how to use them in such a way as 
will be not only for the interest of the'black chil Iren of America, but for 
the awakening of their interest in the needy and the promising children 
of Bohemia. 

" With best wishes for the success of the Society which you now repre- 
sent, I remain yours most fraternally, 

"E. K. ALDEtf, Sec. A. B. C. F. M." 



BENEFACTIONS. 

Henry L. Kendall, of Providence, has bequeathed $1,500 to the Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

Dr. Eliphalet Clark has left a bequest of $50,000 to the Kent's Hill 
Methodist Seminary in Maine. 

An unknown contributor, of Massachusetts, has given $5,000 to Wil- 
liams College to establish a physical gymnasium. 

Charles L. Colby has given $1,000,000 to establish a new university in 
Wisconsin. It was his father, Gardner Colby, who endowed the college 
which bears his name in Waterville, Me. 

The large liberality of Dr. Lucien C. Warner, of New York, will provide 
a building three stories high, and 150 feet by 120, for the Conservatory of 
Music at Oberlin. It is expected to cost from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mills have just added $20,000 to their gifts to Mills 
Seminary, Oakland, Cal., and fifteen acres of land. Another gift of 
$5,000 has also been received, and one of $2,000 from Mrs. Wm. E. 
Dodge. 

The trustees of the estate of the late Frederick Marquand have given a 
subscription to the Elmira Female College of $25,000, on condition that 
an equal sum be raised by the friends of the college. 

The Canadian government ha* appropriated $44,000 for the establish- 
ment of Indian schools in the Northwest. Two schools are to be built 
with this money — one Protestant and one Catholic. 

Mr. Moody has recently received from a gentleman in Boston a gift of 
$50,000 for his school at Northfield, on condition that an additional 
$50,000 be raised. Several scholarships of $3,000 each have also been 
received lately. 

The demxnd for a new builiiny at the Tlllotson Institute, Austin, 
Texas, of which mention was made in our December Missionary, is very 
urgent. Last year the number of students turned away for lack of room 
mas greater than the number admitted. Twenty thousand dollars, in addi- 
tion to the amount already pledged for the purpose, are needed at once. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

THE INDIANS. 

— W. H. McKinney, a Choctaw from the Indian Territory, graduated 
this year from Roanoke College, receiving the degree of B. A. 

— Thirty Nez Perces women, widows of the men who fled from Idaho 
in 1876, have been permitted to leave the Indian Territory and return to 
their old homes. 

— The Department at Washington has entered into an agreement with 
the managers of the Lincoln Institute, Philadelphia, whereby that institu- 
tion is to undertake the education of fifty Indian girls. 

— Bishop Whipple, when on a recent visit to the Indian depart- 
ment of the missionary diocese, administered the communion to 247 
Chippewa Indians. There are eight churches in the Chippewa mission. 
One just building will cost $10,000. 

— Three hundred acres of land have been purchased, south of Lawrence, 
Kansas, for the site of an Indian Industrial School, located by the last ses- 
sion of Congress. Suitable buildings will be erected for the accommoda- 
tion of 500 pupils. Ten thousand dollars have been raised for the object 
by private subscription, and it will probably be completed by Novem- 
ber 1. 

— Information is published in Nebraska to the effect that the tradition 
that Indians will not work is untrue. On the line of the Minneapolis <fc 
Omaha Railroad they hang around the section houses and insist on being 
hired whenever any extra work is to be done, and every regular gang has 
both Winnebagoes and Omahas in it. They make efficient laborers, often 
giving better satisfaction than foreigners in the employ of the company. 

THE CHINESE. 

— The revival power is being manifested to a greater extent in Japan 
than elsewhere. 

— A union for Christian work among the Chinese of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been formed, with Andrew A. Smith, Secretary of the Park Commis- 
sion, at its head. A reading-room and headquarters will be established 
at 991 and 993 Fulton street. 

— There are now more than 300 Chinese Christians on the Hawaiian 
Islands, and stated religious services for them are maintained at four dif- 
ferent points. One of these Celestials, a member and a deacon of the 
Church in Honolulu, has built a school-house in his native village in 
China, and now supports a Christian teacher there, thus showing 
the importance of evangelistic work among the Chinese of these Islands. 

— European statisticians are gradually reducing their estimates of the 
population of China. It used to be put at over 400,000,000. Behm and 
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^^agner reduce their estimate for China and Corea from 434,500,000 to 
379,500,000. Peterson reduces his estimate by 75,000,000, making the 
present total 350,000,000. Dr. Happer, missionary, believes this can 
safely be reduced another 50,000,000. Mr. Hippisley, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Customs, thinks 250,000,000 more nearly correct than 350,- 
000,000. The losses by the Taeping and Mohammedan rebellions, and by 
the famine and pestilence which swept the provinces of Chili, Shantung, 
Shansi, Shensi and Houan, are variously estimated at from 61,000,000 
to 81,000,000. 

AFRICA. 

— King Mtesa, of Uganda, is dead. He welcomed and co-operated with 
Capt. Speke, the discoverer of Victoria Nyanza, and has played a promi- 
neat part in all the events that have occurred in his kingdom, whether 
they were in the interest of exploration or mission work. 

— The German Reichstag is said to have voted 1,000,000 marks, about 
^£•50,000, for the expense of a German exploring expedition into Central 
Africa. 

— Mr. H. M. Stanley is said to have used more than a million yards of 
Manchester goods in paying the workmen employed in constructing the 
road to Stanley Pool. 

— Drs. Bachmann and Wilms, of Munster, set out in May for a journey 
of several years in Africa, especially in the Transvaal, which they con- 
template exploring with reference to botany and zoology. They hope also 
to develop commercial relations between Southern Africa and Germany. 

— Since the overthrow of Arabi Pasha, the missions of the United Pres- 
byterians of America have been more prosperous than ever. Their 
work, which is largely among the Copts, is approved by the Coptic Bishop, 
and one of the young men recently licensed by the mission has been en- 
gaged to expound the Scriptures. So great was the interest in his first ser- 
mon that he was obliged to repeat it three times. Women disguised them- 
selves in male attire in order to get into the streets to hear the preaching. 
An effort will be made to establish a regular national evangelical church in 
Egypt. 

— From reliable statistics it appears that the progress of Islam ism in 
Africa, during the last hundred years, has been appalling. At the Moham- 
medan Missionary University, at Cairo, in Egypt, there are at this day 
10,000 students under training, ready to go to any part of the world to 
teach the doctrines of Islam. Missionaries meet these Moslem priests not 
in Turkey alone, which is the centre of their power, but also in Persia, 
India and China, and in the heart of Africa. Very few have been led to 
renounce their faith for Christianity. This is owing to the fear of perse- 
cution, for the Moslem holds that it is not only proper, but a duty to kill 
any one who abjures his faith in their prophet. 
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THE COLOR-LINE. 



Opinions Gathered from the Press. 

CASTE PREJUDICE. 

REV. W. H. WARD, D. D — ADDRESS AT CLEVELAND. 

Christianity in India has utterly succumbed to caste once. The missionaries of 
the last century, after beginning nobly, yielded and allowed caste to rule in the 
Christian church. "I have carefully avoided all coercive measures,'' said 
Schwarz, in 1787. Bishop Heber allowed caste. Not till 1833 did the English 
Church missionaries decide, through the voice of the noble Bishop Wilson, in a 
peremptory pastorate letter of July 5, 1833, that no mercy should be shown to 
the accursed thing. "The distinctions of caste," said he, "must be abandoned 
decidedly, immediately, finally. Birth condemns no class of men, from genera- 
tion to generation, to inevitable contempt, debasement and servitude. The en- 
forcement of this order broke up churches. A Sudra would sooner give up his 
Christianity than take the communion with a pariah. The war has l been long, 
and is not yet fully concluded. An American Lutheran missionary lately felici- 
tated himself that now the two castes have been prevailed upon to take the Lord's 
Supper together. In a London missionary station some ten years ago a few 
pariahs were converted, whereupon the Shanars, at their own cost, built a chapel 
for their low caste brethren, lest they should have to worship with them. A few 
years ago a missionary led several low caste Christians into a chapel door, where- 
upon the high caste occupants hastily scrambled out of the window. * * * 

Do I say that caste is broken down ? Not quite. Even yet it lingers ; and where 
it lingers chiefest is, it shames me to say, in education and Christianity. To the 
infinite disgrace of the church, the chief denominations of the South divide on the 
caste line. The white Christians and churches are put purposely into one denom- 
ination, and the colored into another. We have white Methodists and black 
Methodists ; white Baptist associations and black Baptist associations. What de- 
nomination is there but the Roman Catholic, the Episcopalian and the Congrega- 
tional, in which whites and blacks can stand equally before God ? In the South 
both whites and blacks accept this condition, for the most part, as right. It does 
not occur to them to protest against it. Even the negroes accept the humiliation 
to which they have become accustomed. No voice of protest is raised. Whites 
and blacks alike seem satisfied that God's church united above should be divided 
below. Why lingers Jerubbaal amid the wheat-threshings of Manasseh ? Why 
comes no Gideon forth, inspired with the zeal of the Lord, to cut down this horrible 
idol of his father's house? * * * * 

When the colored race were slaves, the color marked the social distinction of 
service. That is all past now. They may be servants still. Then the social dis- 
tinction still holds. We cannot break up these right social distinctions. We can- 
not prevent the existence of classes in society. We choose those of our own sort, 
with whom we are intimate. But in the name of God, in the name of the hopes 
and rights of the poor, in the memory of the accursed experience of the ages of 
serfdom, in the East and in the West, we demand that neither law nor recognized 
custom shall impose on social conditions the Satanic burdens, the hopeless, crush- 
ing weight of impassable caste. It is accursed in the hall of legislation, accursed 
at the ballot-box, accursed in the court-room, accursed in the church-pews, ac- 
cursed at the Lord's table— most accursed when it sets an impassable gulf between 
high and low, white and black in the school-room. 
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A QUESTION OP CASTE. 

BY REV. HORACE BUM8TBAD, D. D. 

It should be remembered that this prejudice in the South is more one of caste 
than it is one of race. It is in the former relation of master and slave that the 
distinction between the races has its strongest roots. The personal antipathy on 
the ground of feature and color — the race prejudice pure and simple — is not so 
great in the South as at the North, where fewer colored people are met with. I 
have heard a Congregational pastor, in one of the most enlightened communities 
of Massachusetts, declare that he did not think he could endure the presence of a 
colored cook in his kitchen. One of the best Northern teachers in the South con- 
fesses that when he first met with colored people in the horse-cars of Washington 
he would sit as far from them as possible. But Southern men and women who 
were nursed at the breasts of slave mammies in infancy, have played familiarly 
with colored children in childhood, and have been served all their lives by the 
darker-skinned race in a multitude of ways and in the closest personal proximity, 
can feel little, if any, of this personal antipathy, It is the distinction between a 
serving class and a ruling class which chiefly causes the separation here. But as the 
colored people acquire intelligence and property, and th^ white people learn more 
of the dignity of labor, this distinction will cease to coincide with the color line. 

But it is said that white students will not now attend school with the colored, 
and that we must take the facts as they are. But the facts are not all on one side. 
For years the students of Berea College, in Kentucky, have been about equally 
divided between the two races, and have studied harmoniously together. And 
why ? Simply because, for a large surrounding region, Berea College has offered 
the best and cheapest opportunity for an education. Let all the institutions of the 
American Missionary Association be amply endowed and equipped, so that they 
can offer to the poor whites more and better than can be obtained anywhere else, 
and the wasteful and needless expedient of missionary color-line schools and col- 
leges will no longer be thought of. The CongregationatUt 
NOT ON ACCOUNT OF COLOR. 

EDITORIAL IN INDEPENDENT. 

Professor James M. Gregory, of the Howard University, made some capital re- 
marks on the " color line" at the recent banquet in Washington, in honor of Fred- 
erick Douglass. " The color line," as he justly said, ** was drawn when the Negro 
was made a slave in this country," and the prejudice existing against him is " not 
on account of color, but by reason of previous condition, his color serving to indi- 
cate his identity with a race held as bondmen." " This prejudice," he added, " is 
purely American. Colored men traveling in other countries have not found color 
a mark of degradation. If they are reminded of their color at all, it is by Ameri- 
cans they meet, who are not magnanimous enough to treat the negro courteously 
even on foreign soil, where race prejudice is not tolerated." * * * 

Let the practice of the American people be as impartially just as is' their Consti- 
tution ; and our colored fellow-citizens will have no grievances of which to com- 
plain. We congratulate them upon the fact that the Constitution has taken them 
under its charge, and upon the further fact that the day-star of a bright and 
promising future is gradually shedding its light upon their horizon. The doctrine 
of equal privileges and equal responsibilities will in the end lift them to the level 
of an unquestioned and developed manhood ; and then the " color line" will wholly 
disappear. 

ONLY HALF TRUE. 

A friend, who is familiar with the blacks at the South, writes us that the«ta£e- 
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ment that " the colored people prefer to be in churches by themselves" is only 
half true. He adds that, so far as it is true, it is because they either shrink from 
the restraints of a pure and intelligent religion, such as that of the whites, or from 
the scorn or ill-concealed toleration of their white fellow-worshipers; and that, if 
sure of a cordial welcome by the whites, they do not prefer to worship by them- 
selves. We are glad to give publicity to this statement, although it is contradicted 
by that of every one else whom we remember to have heard speak of the matter. 
Is there not another reason which tends to separate white and black Christians into 
distinct churches ? Do not the latter, even when assured of a cordial welcome by 
the whites, usually prefer an emotional, hortatory style of preaching which is very 
dear to them, but which disturbs, if it do not even amuse, the whites ? Certainly 
it is SO here at the North. The Congregationalut. 

ONE DESTINY. 

BY FREDERICK DOUOLA88. 

There is but one destiny, it seems to me, left for us, and that is to make our- 
selves and be made by others a part of the American people in every sense of the 
word* Assimilation, not isolation, is our true policy and natural destiny. 
Unification for us is life. Separation is death. We cannot afford to set up for 
ourselves a separate political party or adopt for ourselves a political creed apart 
from the rest of our f ello w-citizens. The independer, t. 

CHRIST OR CASTE. 
BT H. K. CARROLL. 

Shall we go into the South to exalt Christ or to surrender to caste? Shall we 
go to the Negro as to a being made a little lower than man, and reach down to 
him, not to lift him up to our plane, but to help him live better and be content on 
his own lower plane? Or, shall we go to him as to a brother of our own blood, 
unfortunate, degraded, despised, and strive thus to save him and improve him on 
Christ's plan ? If we go for Christ, we go inevitably to bear reproach, to submit 
to ostracism; we go to contend against untold difficulties, to meet with discourage- 
ments, to fail, it may be, for many years, of at least great numerical success. 
* * * The secret of much wrong thinking and wrong practice concerning mixed 
churches is the idea which both Dr. Curry and Dr. Wheeler seem to regard as 
universal, that the Church is a social institution. If this be once admitted, Dr. 
Wheeler is right in contending that the lines of social distinction which are drawn 
in the drawing-room will inevitably be drawn in the Church. Here is a basis 
quite sufficient to build white and colored churches upon; but it is just as cer- 
tainly broad enough for other social distinctions, which Methodism, of all 
branches of the Church Catholic, has been the least willing to admit. Seeing, as 
Dr. Wheeler sees, that the employer and the laborer, the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the unlearned form different and more or less distinct classes in 
society, we cannot only justify churches organized on the color line, but we must 
be prepared to justify churches organized exclusively for the rich; churches for 
the poor: churches for the educated and churches for the uneducated ; churches 
for merchants and distinct churches for clerks. The idea that the Church is a 
social institution, if rigidly adhered to, would give us a system of class distinc- 
tions as intricate as that of India. There are two great facts which make the 
whole human race absolutely equal, absolutely without distinctive claims or 
advantages, before the altar. The first is the fact of universal sin; the second is 
the fact of universal need of salvation, Men of all degrees, from the prince to 
the peasant, from the millionaire to the pauper, from the most profound scholar 
to the most unlettered backwoodsman, from the whitest European to the blackest 
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African, meet in church on a common platform. They leave their social distinc- 
tions, their rank, and their peculiar privileges outside the church door. Here is 
the one place where all the sons of God may meet and work together as one 
family. The Duke of Wellington knelt at the altar with a plain farmer and 
received the sacrament. "Here," said he, "we are brothers." The Church is 
associational rather than social. It exists in society, is formed from society, and 
exercises the most powerful influence on society; but its province is neither to 
break down nor build up distinctions in society. It may inculcate principles, 
which men and women will carry into their social relations, for the cure of such 
evils as may exist in society; but it is not its province as an organization to form 
and regulate society. Its distinct work is to draw all men to Christ and help them 
to live a righteous and useful life. The Independent. 

THE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE. 

BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 

" This company must be a clean one, and there is no lack of sound and reputa- 
ble men in our churches." 

"How about the colored brethren ?" queried Mr. Strong. 

" The colored brethren must be left out," was the answer, " not for social, but 
for ecclesiastical reasons. One of the first duties of this league of ours, if it ever 
gets into operation, will be the suppression of these colored churches. When the 
colored people abandon their own organizations, and join the other churches, they 
may, comei in as representatives from them. We will have no color-line in the 
Christianity for which this club stands. I'll go as far as any other man in frater- 
nizing with colored men ; but with colored churches, never. The sectarianism 
whose only basis is the color of the skin is the meanest kind of sectarianism." 

The Century. 

IT DECIDES NOTHING. 

BY REV. D. M. WILSON. 

We are told that the colored prefer to be by themselves. Were this true, it 
would decide nothing as to the proper method of church work. The several castes 
of India would have peref erred to remain separate even after nominally embrac- 
ing Christianity ; but this could not be. Among Christians there is but one fold 
and one Shepherd. The very object of religion is to make men one in Christ and 
one in Christian fellowship. If this be not done, nothing is done to any good pur- 
pose. Our separate schools and separate churches have during the last eighteen 
years done more to separate and alienate the two races than two hundred and 
forty years of slavery had done. In the times of slavery both races were in the 
same churches. Why not now? One thing is too plain for an honest man to 
deny, and that is the fact that, had the whites treated the colored during these last 
years with the same courtesy that they extend to a Roman Catholic Irishman and 
his children, we would never have heard of a colored school or that ecclesiastical 
monstrosity, a colored church. The results are disastrous to both parties. The 
colored are left to themselves and the blind lead the blind. Nine-tentbs of their 
preachers have no more fitness for preaching than they have for lecturing upon 
fluxions. Were one of their churches of average capacity for senseless noise and 
uproar within earshot of my residence, I would regard it a number one nuisance. 
But it is not their fault that they are by themselves. A brute only moderately 
domesticated soon understands when he is not welcome, and acts accordingly. 
When slavery had disappeared, the colored saw but too plainly that they were not 
welcome any longer in their old churches, and they went forth into a darkness 
deeper than they had before know. The independent. 
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MORE AT HOME BY THEMSELVES. 

BEY. JAS. H. FAJRCHILD, D. D. 

The colored church came into existence not because the colored people were not 
welcomed to all the other churches, nor because a separate organization was 
desired by those who had been most favored with education and culture, but 
because considerable numbers of them felt more at home with a style of service 
and instruction more like that with which they had been familiar. 

Oberlin, the Colony and the College. 

WHITE AND COLORED CHURCHES. 

BY C. L. GOODBLL, D. D. 

Having lived over teD years in a Southern State and been an interested observer 
of colored people and a sympathetic helper wherever I could be, I feel a deep 
interest in the settlement of this question concerning the mixing of the races in 
the churches. 

Whenever there is a call for a church of Christ, let the brethren come together 
and organize it, and start it off with all the wisdom given them, as to location and 
other practical matters. It is a little republic ordering its own affairs, with what- 
ever fact and counsel it may seek from sister churches. If it be a colored church, 
let it take in whatever white Christians may come to its door, in case it would 
take in a colored Christian applying under similar circumstances and of the same 
Christian character and fitness. Not many white Christians will come; some, 
might, owing to their peculiar relations to the church, or to the neighborhood, 
and so on. 

If a White church be organized, let it receive whatever colored Christians may 
knock at its door, in case it would receive white Christians applying under sim- 
ilar circumstances and of the same Christian character and fitness. Let that be 
the rule. There are always individual cases which must be settled each by itself. 
Not many colored people will come ; some might, owing to their special relations 
to the church or some member of it, and so on. This law is fundamental in God's 
order of society. It applies to Chinamen and Indians and all races in our com- 
munities. Take them as they come. Not many will come. They prefer to be 
together ; and it is better they should be as a general thing. * * * Colored 
Christians ought to have free access and welcome to white churches. As soon as 
they find out that they are really loved and esteemed, and can come into white 
churches as brethren, they cease to desire it. They are happy and helped by this 
knowledge ; but they would rather worship together, just as every other race 
would. They love to exchange fraternal salutations and have many interests in 
common ; but in the regular work and worship of church life they choose to be 
one of the distinct branches of the great body of whom Christ is the head. I 
know this from years of practical experience. The independent. 

THE COLOR LINE IN CHURCHES. 

There is no place in the country where the question of the color line can be so 
easily and so fairly tried as in Washington. Here is a population of 60,000 colored 
people, with sixty-five colored churches. There are also in the District 134 white 
churches, nearly or quite all of them having one or two colored members, gener- 
ally the sexton and his wife. But every colored adult in Washington knows that 
the Congregational Church is the only one in which he stands on an equal footing 
with his white brethren and sisters, as their great leader, Frederick Douglass, told 
them, " only one church in the national capital over whose doors is the beautiful 
inscription, ' Freedom to worship God without distinction of color.'" And the pas- 
tor of that church, Dr. Rankin, is as much beloved and as much trusted by the 
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colored population of this city as a man can be. And the leaders of the colored 
people all come here. Hon. J. M. Langston, United States Minister to Hayti, Hon- 
B. K. Bruce, ex-senator and now Registrar of the Treasury, the professors of How- 
ard University and a few others come; and yet I doubt if there are two dozen col- 
ored members in this church. There are two colored Congregational churches in 
Washington without a white man in them, and to them all the colored Congrega- 
tionalists go. Nor is it to be wondered at. To the great majority of them the 
preaching would be over their heads. Their education and position in life deprive 
them of meeting their white brethren on an equality in parish or prayer meeting. 
They naturally go by themselves, not that they are forced to, but because they pre- 
fer it. The emotional demands of their nature are not met in the cooler atmos- 
phere of the white man's religion. And so it must be throughout the South. Each 
race will for the present prefer churches of its own color. If two churches are 
formed in one place at the same time the whites would not care to sit under the 
imperfect education and narrow compass of thought of the colored preacher, nor 
would the darker portion of the audience enjoy the more cultivated sermons or 
prayers of the whites. Until the average education of the black is more advanced 
let them keep separate. The mixing of the races is sure to come, but it will require 
generations to do it. All the present can do is to offer them open doors. If they 
decline to enter it is their own action. But with growing wealth, with education 
equal to that of their white neighbors, will come social intercourse, and not till 
then* . w. R. H, in Congregational ttrt. 

RESOLUTIONS OF A. M. A. AKD A. H. M. S. 

At the recent annual meeting of the American Missionary Association, held in 
Cleveland, O., a petition was presented requesting the appointment of a committee 
to report on the policy of the Association in regard to race or color prejudice in 
the support of schools and churches. As the Executive Committee, to whom that 
petition was referred, are entering upon enlarged church work in the South, they 
feel called upon to take early action on this petition, and make the following 
announcement : 

1. That in accordance with the New Testament doctrine upon which the Asso- 
ciation was founded, and by which it has from the beginning been governed, that 
God has made of one blood all the nations of men, we reiterate the rule, which we 
believe that fidelity to Christ requires, that all our churches and schools shall open 
their door* impartially to persons of every class, race and color. 

2. That in obedience to the same New Testament doctrine, we shall require that 
all churches aided by us shall unite with neighboring churches of the same faith 
and order in Christian fellowship in the same conferences or associations, and in 
church councils, and in other usual means of fraternity and fellowship, making no 
distinctions on account of race or color. 

8. That this Association will not enter upon any new church work in any city 
or town where the American Home Missionary Societv has already established a 
church work, without previous conference with the officers of its sister society. 



The American Home Missionary Society is taking steps to enlarge its w«ru in 
the Southern States. Recent statements and inquiries having been made which 
show a misapprehension, on the part of same, of the methods of its work in that 
part of the country, the Executive Committee deem it proper to stater That 
the American Home Missionary Society still adheres to its long-established osage 
in declining to aid in the support of a missionary to serve any church, whether in 
he South or North, which refuses to receive to its membership any applicant, 
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solely on account of color. That it still expects, as it has from the beginning, that 
any church, wherever situated, that receives its aid in supporting a minister, will 
unite with the association, convention, or other ecclesiastical body of the denom- 
ination within whose bounds he is appointed to labor ; and by participating in 
councils, conferences and other customary gatherings for mutual help and edifi- 
cation, will show its Christian fellowship with other Congregational churches. 
And that, incase of proposals to form or aid churches in cities or towns where the 
American Missionary Association has organized missionary operations, this society 
will not enter on such work without first corresponding or conferring with its- 
sister association. 

A MISTAKEN POLICY. 

BY REV. W. HAYNK LEAVKLL. 

This is my deliberate conviction, based upon such knowledge of the Southern 
People as comes from the fact of having been born and bred among them, and 
from my observation among the more cultivated families that go there from 
this region. 

You will permit me to say, therefore, that in my judgment the proposed policy 
of our societies is a mistaken one. Most of the reasons that influence our 
brethren who guide the policies of these missionary organizations I have con- 
sidered, and largely sympathize with their spirit ; and if the plan were practica- 
ble, I would see no Christian reason why it should not be carried out. But if we 
desire to secure a foothold for Congregationalism among the respectable white 
people of the South, and enlarge our borders in that direction, we must adopt 
the only policy that will gain this end, and have churches composed predomi- 
nantly, if not exclusively, of white people, as well as churches composed mainly 
of black people for the blacks. 

We may argue against caste in the churches of Jesus Christ, and resolve that 
we will not be a party to its perpetuation anywhere under the sun. Very well, 
then we must not hope for a successful propagation of our denominational 
principles among the ruling classes of the South, for they will not enter into 
church relations with the colored people. After the churches are separately 
organized, and while they are separately maintained, they will affiliate in associa- 
tions and conventions, but the limit will be drawn at the line of the church. 
However unrighteous, this is a stubborn fact— and anybody who has good 
knowledge of the Southern character will know that it is to remain as stubborn 
for all time to come. 

Mixed churches among us, where colored people are comparatively few, and in 
the South, where colored people are so numerous, are very different things. For 
among us the predominant element in the churches will remain predominant, aDd 
it is an easy matter for 500 white Christians to associate with five of another race 
and color. But for 250 white Christians to associate in churches on equal terms 
with 350 " colored " Christians is another, and by no means a comfortable thing. 
Before the war, negroes and their masters were in the same churches and enjoyed 
the association, but the negroes sat in the galleries, and in other ways were not 
put upon an equality. 

WHO SHALL WORK SOUTH? — THE QUESTION STATED. 

BY REV. L. W. BACON, D. D. 

A gravely-important and difficult question as to the future policy of the Society 
(A. H. M. S.) was submitted in behalf of the executive. It was one technically 
within the competency of the executive to decide, but too important to be so 
decided, without larger counsel : Shall the Society's system of operations witk 
missions and superintendencies be extended over the Southern States ? In favor 
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of this measure are urged (1) the desire to make the field of the Society's work 
co-extensive with the nation ; (2) the duty we owe to white people, as well as black, 
at the South ; (3) the alleged demand for the Society's aid to communities of Con- 
gregationalists who have moved to the South. Against it are (1) the measureless 
inadequacy of the Society's present or probable resources for the urgent instant 
demands of its present field ; (2) the wastefulness of organizing and supporting a 
second system of superintendencies over the field already occupied by the 
superintendencies of the American Missionary Association, and the chances 
of friction or collision between the two systems ; (3) the impossibility of 
drawing any line of demarkation between the two systems of missions on the 
same ground, except a color line ; the emphasizing of the color line, in the most 
obtrusive and offensive manner, not only by two orders of missionaries, one to 
whites and one to blacks, but by two orders of mission churches, one for black 
people in which whites shall be tolerated, and one for white people where 
blacks shall be tolerated with not so much as a common superindentency 
to co-ordinate them ; and thus the danger of indelibly fixing the color 
line, fortifying it by new vested interests, and defeating any kindly tendency 
toward the effacing of it from the Christian Church. Such considerations as these 
led the congregation (we can hardly say the Society), after deliberation and debate, 
and especially after the very able speech of Mr. Blakeslee, to decline committing 
itself to this great and not easily revocable step, and to leave it for a year's con- 
sideration, and though a later and less considerate vote was obtained in a form 
which seemed to throw doubt upon this decision, nevertheless the reluctance 
toward the new policy was of such a weight and character that a prudent execu- 
tive may be trusted to keep it in view and move with caution, in a matter that 
does not press for instant action. The Advance. 

A QUESTIONABLE PROCEDURE. 

BY REV. HORACE BUM STEAD, D. D. 

The American Missionary Association and the Am. Home Missionary Society have 
both announced their purpose to enter upon enlarged church work in the South. 
Is it not questionable whether it is best for the Home Missionary Society to enter 
the Southern field at all ? Does that Society propose to do the same broad work 
for all races and classes which the A. M. A. aims to do, and in good measure has 
done? If so, why duplicate missionary machinery for this region? Or is it pro- 
posing to do a work less broad, and if so, are its friends ready to support it in so 

doing ? The CongregcUwnaUst. 

THE OHIO IDEA. 

RESOLUTION OF CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE AT AKRON, 

Whereas, During the past twenty years the work of the Congregational churches 
for the needy millions of the South has been performed in a manner that is 
fast winning the respect and sympathy of all classes ; first, by its being based 
upon Christian needs without too evident attention being paid to denominational 
advantages ; second, by its uncompromising fidelity to Christian principles in re- 
spect to the spirit of caste ; 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Congregational Association of Ohio, do 
earnestly deprecate the adoption of any permanent policy by which Congrega- 
tional churches shall be established in the South, practically, though not profess- 
edly, on the basis of what is called the "color line ;" and that in our judgment 
two distinct Congregational Societies, the one working mainly for the white and 
the other for the black race, in the same field, will inevitably tend to perpetuate 
race prejudice, set at variance Congregational brethren themselves, and so defeat 

e end of true religion. 
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WHAT IS A COLOR-LINE CHURCH? 

BY PROF. C. O. PAIROHILD. 

The State Conference of Ohio recently protested against the establishment by 
Northern missionary funds of churches based " practically, though not pro- 
fessedly, upon the * color line.' " What is a color-line church? A church at the 
North composed largely or exclusively of colored members, following naturally a 
race line of cleavage, as do the Irish or German, is not in this sense a color-line 
church. Most white churches at the North have only white members ; but prob- 
ably there is not one of them but would receive a colored member without hesitat- 
ing in the slightest about his color. These are not color-line churches. There 
are many important white churches at the South that have had for many years 
colored members ; but the colored members must wait for the communion until 
the whites are served, and must occupy special seats. Such churches are color- 
line churches. Churches at the South composed of blacks, with a few white 
teachers and their friends, who would welcome with tears of gratitude any South- 
ern white families who would show their love and sympathy by identifying them- 
selves with them are not color-line churches. A church at the South, composed 
of whites, in the midst of a large colored population, or in close contiguity with a 
church of kindred organization and sources of support, and where the advent of 
the first colored member would be deprecated, not welcomed, is a church based 
practically, though it may not be professedly, upon the color-line. ***** 

It is always wise to consider facts. The first fact is that this color distinction is 
the most potent factor, politically, socially and religiously, in Southern society. 
This should dominate every plan for Christian effort at the South as much as the 
existence of the rebel army dominated plans for the " On to Richmond " during 
the war. 

In the ultimate solution of Southern problems, natural race lines of cleavage 
may largely prevail ; but it lies within the realms of reasonable expectancy, and 
not fancy, to believe that the time will come when color will not be thought of in 
the admission of a person to any hotel, railway car, school, or church. We have 
no right yet to let go of this Christian and patriotic hope ; but for the present at 
the South color places upon a man a more damning and ineffaceable stain than 
does murder or political treason, and the present establishment of white churches 
as above described would seem to be an obeisance to this most potent and evil 
influence. The Independent. 

THE TENDENCY IS TO RELAX. 

EDITORIAL IN INDEPENDENT. 

The natural bent of Southern whites is to separation from colored members, and 
white congregations willing to open their doors to all alike will not spring up 
in great numbers. The tendency, the temptation is to relax a little on 
the principle, under trying circumstances, for the sake of immediate results. 
We have pointed out how signally some of the Friends' schools in the South 
have failed to keep their first principles intact. The same lowering influence 
has been at work among the Northern Methodists. It is worth a generation of 
endeavor, and perhaps it will require it, to establish an influential constituency 
on the solid basis of true Christian Brotherhood. 

THE SOUTHEAST. 
SEC. BARROWS' REPORT AT SARATOGA. 

How soon shall the Society have a superintendent in this region ? It is for you 
to decide. The executive officers are convinced that the time has already come for 
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this forward movement. During the past winter we have had a general missionary 
at work in Florida, with encouraging results. At our next anniversary there will 
doubtless be present a representative from the Florida Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches. The Society also has missionaries in Maryland, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Georgia— and appeals are constantly received urging 
us to enlarge this work. 

It is not the purpose of this society to foster the spirit of caste. It was to remove 
all suspicions on this score that a friendly conference was lately had with our 
brethren of the American Missionary Association, and with the results of that 
conference you are all familiar. It is our idea to form churches at the South, like 
Dr. Rankin's in Washington, and Dr. GoodelTs in St. Louis, churches open to the 
colored people and to which they will be made welcome if they see fit to join. 
The only difficulty will be to find enough colored people willing to join to save the 
principle— the uniform experience hitherto having been that they prefer to be in 
churches of their own. 

But we have too long ignored the fact that there are several millions of poor 
whites at the South who need our help, and must have it if they are to be fitted 
for citizenship on earth or in heaven. They have claims upon our Christian sym- 
pathy equal to those of the colored people, for they too are the victims of slavery, 
and are despised by the old slaveholding aristocracy— and even by the negroes. A 
Southern man said in our hearing a few days ago, " There are as many white 
people at the South who need your help as there are colored people, and they must 
be reached by similar means, viz. : the Christian school and the Christian church." 

Let us now ask the question — Have we been doing our duty by these people? 
We know we have not. God forgive us for having neglected them so' long, and 
may we now show by our actions that our repentance is genuine ! Do you wish 
the Home Missionary Society to organize an agency to do this work ? 

REPORT OP COMMITTEE ON DR. BARROWS' PAPER. 

But why ask the Home Missionary Society to plant these churches and com- 
mission these missionaries ? Simply because the endeavor is one which no present 
organized agency can successfully accomplish. 

The work of the American Missionary Association is noble, and its field is wide. 
But broad as are its principles it cannot, as a practical matter of fact, cultivate the 
whole of that needy part of our Lord's vineyard. That which has been the pride and 
the strength of the American Missionary Association, the thing it has printed on its 
publications and blazoned on its banners, that it was organized for the help of the 
despised races of America, to some extent honorably incapacitates it for some of 
the work which, nevertheless, needs to be done. Not in this generation, nor in the 
next, can men and women, between whom not history and habit only, but nature 
and providence, run lines so deep as between the races of the South, be made to 
any considerable extent to blend in comfortable and harmonious church relation- 
ship. 

The ignoring of this fact will cost limitless labor and limitless disappointment. 
Why not take up the case as we find it, and in those places where the hand ot 
invitation now so obviously beckons, respond to the call ? What need of trespass, 
what occasion for misunderstanding, if the Home Missionary Society and the 
Association thus at some points work side by side ? The Home Utewonor*. 

DR. WALKER'S ADDRESS. 

There is no man in this house who has, to the limit of his ability, done more cor- 
dial and earnest work for the American Missionary Association than I have. There 
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is no man who maintains a more cordial relationship with the secretaries and offi- 
cers of that society than I do. Personally, each one of them is my friend. But I 
do feel, Christian friends, that we have here a question that we must meet ; and 
the best way to meet it is in the spirit of frankness and openness, giving it the 
deliberation which it requires. The American Missionary Association, as has been 
suggested in the paper which has been presented to you, is, in my view, handi- 
capped for doing a part of the work which is necessary to be done. * * * 

Now the question is : Is it not expedient for us to enter upon that work ? I am 
met by the objection : " Why, you are doing the same work that the American 
Missionary Association is doing. Why have two societies, side by side, doing 
essentially the same work ?" They are not doing the same work, in the fact that 
the subjects for which they labor are providentially made distinct. It is impos- 
sible in this generation, and in the generation to come, for the American Mission- 
ary Association to plant Congregational churches to any considerable extent 
through the South. Now, the plain and practical ques* ion is : Is it wise for us to 
neglect the present opportunity and, for the sake of what may be proved after all 
to be but sentiment, let the present moment pass, a moment so freighted with con- 
sequences to the future ? Is it wise for us to insist upon the strength of ecclesias- 
tical ties as sufficient to hold men together, whom we cannot counsel to come 
together by strength of natural ties ? We cannot advise marriage among the 
races ; why insist upon a kind of work that forces them together in ecclesiastical 
relationships to which they are equally unfamiliar and averse ? 

The Home Missionary. 

NO CLASHING MUST BE ALLOWED. 

EDITORIAL IN ADVANCE. 

What the American Missionary Association has done, and is doing, is only the 
prophecy of what it is to do in the near future, if it is promptly sustained in its 
noble work. And while we are on this subject, we wish most emphatically to 
say : 

There is not to be, there must not be, any clashing in the work between this 
society and the American Home Missionary Society. 

The American Missionary Association was organized for a specific work, broadly 
and definitely understood to be for the uplifting of the colored races on this conti- 
nent. To that work they are pledged, for that money is given tojthem, and they 
are very wisely administering the trust committed to their hands. To criticise 
that society because it does not organize what are known as white churches is the 
height of folly, and for it to attempt to force mixed churches onjthe South would 
be equally absurd. The American Home Missionary Society should not go down 
South with the idea of starting white churches. It should be allowed, and must 
be allowed, to go there and organize churches just as it does in Iowa, Dakota, 
Missouri and Kansas, saying nothing at all about the race question or in any way 
excluding colored people from its membership ; giving themlthat freedom which 
is theirs, to come in, and the freedom also to stay out, and to have their own 
churches, and their own social circles, just as they please. Any one who under- 
takes to force such things out of their natural and proper course will only work 
confusion and loss. 

NO TROUBLE NEED BE BORROWED. 

EDITORIAL IN CONGREGATIOXALIST. 

Ab for the matter of the entrance of the Home Missionary Society upon work in 
the South, that may be trusted to take care of itself. The two societies mutually 
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have agreed upon a policy of comity and consultation. Unless there be a real and 
imperative demand for its services at the South, the Home Missionary Society 
probably will find all that it can do in its present field. If such a demand arise, 
the Society will do its best to meet it, not in rivalry of, but in co-operation with, 
the Missionary Association. There may be localities where the former can work 
in the same fine to better advantage than the latter. Nobody need borrow trouble 
on their account, for both are pledged, and honestly, we are sure, to keep out of 
each other's way when necessary, and together to erase " the color line " as fast as 
possible. 

CRITICISMS NOTED. 

EDITORIAL IN ADVANCE. 

We fear that many of those who are criticising the policy of the society (A. H. 
M. S.) ? in pushing its work in the South, know little or nothing either of the New 
West or of the South. We call the attention of Dr. Bacon, and the minority 
which he represents, to a few facts. In the first place, the American Missionary 
Association cannot reach the white people of the South. In proof of this we 
appeal to agents of that society, who are in the field— Dr. Roy and the mission- 
aries down South. One of the missionaries has just been in this office and gave 
his testimony most freely, while we were reading the proof of Dr. Bacon's article. 
He said: " I have been three years in Alabama. I am pastor of a colored church 
there. We are prosperous. We were never more so. The Southern people are 
coming more and more to labor with us, and to co-operate with us in every way 
for the education of the negro. But there must be a colored church for colored 
people, and a white church for white people, and this will be done without saying 
anything about it. Both races prefer it, and it is a natural method. Our society 
cannot reach the white people, we ought not to attempt to do so." * * * 

There is a call for the work of the American Home Missionary Society in the 
South. To refuse to go there would be wicked. That society has just as much 
right to build a church in Mississippi or Georgia, and to give it aid, as it has to aid 
a church in Iowa or Dakota. No other society has a right to bid it keep north of 
Mason and Dixon's line. 

WHO SHALL WORK AT THE SOUTH? 

BY REV. J. E. ROY, D. D. 

To the Editor of the Advance : 

In your response to Dr. Bacon on this question, you said : We appeal to Dr. 
Roy. I did not understand you as committing me ; but finding that some brethren 
took you as setting me down to the theory that the A. M. A. could not do the 
work among the white people there because of its relation to the colored, I wish 
to disavow it, for I never held that view, never expressed it. I think that the A. 
M. A. could do that work if the constituency shall so direct, though, as our expe- 
rience among the mountain people of Kentucky proved, it would require patience, 
wisdom and fortitude, and would be a slow process. The Advance. 

RESOLUTION AT SARATOGA MEETING. 

Voted, That a committee of five be appointed who shall consider our denomina- 
tional work in the South and confer with the secretaries of the American Missionary 
Association, or any committees appointed by tha\t society, in reference to the same, 
and report at our next meeting. \ 

Committee to confer with the American Missionary Association — Rev. Drs. J. 
E. Twichell, G. L. Walker, Lyman Abbott, C. L. Gc>odell, and A. S. Barnes, Esq. 

\ The Home Missionary. 
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BUREAU OK WOMAN'S WORK. 

Miss D. E. Emerson, Secretary. 



FROM OUR LADY MISSIONARY, WILMINGTON, N. C. 

MESS A. E. FARRINOTON. 

My work the past month has been very encouraging. Mrs. Steele has been with 
us and special meetings were held among the women and girls. At one of these 
about 90 were present, and many seemed deeply interested. At the close quite a 
number rose for prayers and remained for personal conversation. After the meet- 
ing that night, which was also quite full, the same girls remained, and several 
expressed the hope that they had given their hearts to Jesus. Some of them had 
been very thoughtful for weeks, and seemed to need just the help that these meet- 
ings gave to bring them to a decision. A meeting of the boys was also held. The 
girls begged me to keep on with meetings for them, which I have very gladly 
done every Monday after school, from twenty to thirty-five coming in. Nine or 
ten of them hope they have become Christians. Several of them wish to unite 
with the church at once. They were examined and their friends consulted, and 
three were propounded for admission, but will not be received until they have 
had a little time to test their sincerity. Influences have been brought to bear to 
draw them away from us. They have been told that there is no religion where 
everything is so quiet, and endeavors have been made to get them into revival 
meetings which are wild with excitement. Last week some of our teachers went 
into one of these meetings, where several girls were rolling on the floor, crying and 
moaning. One lady thought she saw one of her scholars among them, and going to- 
ner held out her hand and told her to get up. She obeyed at once, and her teacher 
led her to a seat, where she talked to her quietly a few moments, telling her that 
God did not require any such thing as that of her or any one else, that her good 
conduct in school and elsewhere lately was stronger evidence that she had given her 
heart to Jesus than anything she saw there. Afterwards she went to another part 
of the church, where others of her scholars were, quieting them, some going home 
as soon as they saw her. These lambs of the flock need to be very tenderly guarded, 
and others seem only waiting to be led along the right way. 



A VALUED WORKER GONE. 

Rev. Dr. Woodworth, of our Boston office, in a commemorative address on the 
death of Mrs. D. L. Furber, of Newton Centre, Mass., gives an account of her 
devotion to the cause of missions, in language fitted to arouse, in no common 
degree, the zeal of the Christian women of the country. He says : 

She had the rare faculty, perhaps I should say double faculty, of comprehend- 
ing a great cause, and at the same time of making individual cases all her own. 
I have heard her talk of the work in the South as a work for the African race., 
until her tongue thrilled with eloquence, her face shone with a strange light, and 
her whole person seemed to expand to the measure of her theme. To her it seemed 
so strange that people did not see v hat to her was so plain ; that the churches 
were so slow to accept their opportunity ; that the very conjuncture of the death 
of slavery and the opening of the African continent by exploration and commerce 
were a demonstration that they were part and parcel of the same plan and pattern, 
and meant the salvation of the African race. Why could not the churches see it ?• 
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Chung Wah. 



Had blindness happened to the people of God ? How hot and fast her words fell, 
as she pictured the possibilities which lay in the Southern work, and as she 
expressed her amazement at the failure of good people to discern the signs of the 
times ! 

To her these four millions coming out of the house of their bondage, in need of 
-every thing, were Christ himself, hungry, thirsty, naked, homeless — a stranger. 
In them she saw her Lord ; in them she heard His cry of distress ; in them, as 
unto Him, she gave her sympathies/ her time, her bounty. She walked under the 
light of that vision which so glorified her life. Each one of that suffering race 
whom she took into her family, to whom she sent clothing, or aided in his course 
of education, represented Him. 

Another thing which struck me was what seemed a thorough mental honesty ; 
and by this I mean that she took the widest survey of the field of which she was 
capable, and formed her judgments after full collation of the facts. Lake the 
ideal scientist seeking light from every quarter, and open to its reception, come 
from where it might, she was ready to follow the truth wherever it might lead. 
She submitted her judgment to her intelligence, and was not afraid to obey her 
•convictions. She loved the slave when it was not popular to do so. She was on 
the side of the weak when only a few stood with her. She counted the cost and 
took the stand for righteousness and truth. She saw in them clearly the humanity 
now represented on the throne, and for that would have gone down among them 
with perfect serenity and cheerfulness, bidding every offended sense and feeling 
he still. She had schooled herself to do right. She had said to her soul, "I will 
do for the poor as I would do for my Lord." 



CHILDREN'S P^GKE. 



CHUNG WAH. 

BY SUSIE W-. HAHHtTJ,. 

He is a bright little ten-year-old who 
Jives in a town away off West. You 
know by his name that he is Chinese, 
•and I am afraid some of you have 
already turned up your noses in disgust, 
^tnd have thought, "Bah I those dirty 
Chinamen ! My mamma says it makes 
her sick to think of them, and papa's 
glad they can't come to our country any 
more." But let me tell you about Chung 
Wah, and then you can decide the Chi- 
nese question for yourselves. 

He is in the A class in Number Two, 
And in the schoolroom his yellow face is 
almost always bright with soap-suds 
and joy, for he is a wonderfully happy 
boy, and smiles all the time he is happy. 
His little black eyes look like apple- 
seeds, and snap whenever he winks. He 



wears great flapping brown pantaloons, 
which are covered to the knee by his 
pink calico aprons, but on Wednesday, 
when he speaks his piece, he has on a 
white apron, so stiffly starched that it 
rustles and cracks like paper. His low 
cloth shoes have no heels, but long, 
pointed, turned-up toes. Chung Wah is 
very quick at his lessons, and neat in his 
slate-work, so that when visitors come 
in his slate is one of the first the teacher 
shows them. 

He has always loved to study, but last 
May, when the days commenced to be 
warm and bright, he must have grown 
a little tired of school, for, alas, a great 
many times he was seen on the street 
the whole day long. When questioned 
the next morning, he told the teacher : 
" My f adder send me to school an' I no 
come." I suppose he liked to pitch 
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horseshoes with the other boys down in 
Chinatown, none of them had to go to 
school ; or to follow old Sam Lee round 
the town as he gathered up the clothes 
for the wash-house. At any rate he 
played truant many days, until his 
teacher sent him up-stairs for the school 
superintendent to talk with him. Still 



the truancy was repeated, and he gave 
no excuse only, "I no likee come dat 
day." At last, one morning, the super- 
intendent whipped him for truancy, and 
poor little Chung Wah went down-stairs 
with both fists in his eyes and a very 
sore heart. 
That very afternoon, just before the 
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tardy bell rang, who should walk into 
the superintendent's room but Chung 
Wah, his face still downcast and trou- 
bled. He held a preserve jar, covered 
with Chinese characters, in one hand, 
and in the other a # bright silk handker- 
chief, such as are sold in the Chinese 
shops. With an awkward little nod, 
just as if he were going to speak a piece 
in school, he said: " My fadder gib 'era 
to you. He say you heap good man, 
He likee you beat me ebly day I no go 
school." 

Brave little Mongolian! Do you think 
you clean, white boys and girls could 
have carried such a hard message as that 
so honestly ? 

Somehow, after he had said the words 
the lump in his throat seemed to grow 
easier, and, although the superintendent 
said some words not very comforting : 
"Well, Chung Wah, tell your father I 
will punish you when you are truant 
from school " — yet when the boy went 
dewn-stairs this time his face beamed as 



though it had never known a tear, and 
his little black cue bobbed merrily behind 
him. 

A good many months have passed 
since then, and he has never deserved 
another whipping. I don't believe he 
will. His teacher says he has a wise 
father, and that if there were more 
fathers like him there would be more 
good boys in school, but I say, brave 
little Chung Wah ! The boy who can 
tell the truth when it is so hard to tell 
it, has a clean side to his heart, though 
his face may be very yellow. 

What do you say, my white boys and 
girls? Would he be a bad playfftflow 
for you ? 

If some fifteen or twenty years from 
now you should hear that the grown-up 
Chinaman, Chung Wah, fills well any 
position of honor and trust, don't be 
surprised, but tell your boys and girls, 
" Oh, yes, when he was a little fellow he 
was brave enough to obey his father, 
and tell the whole truth." The j 
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MAINE, $76.18. 
Bangor. Ladies of Third Ch., freight 

for Wilmington. N. C $1 28 

Bingham. 4 \A Friend" 11 00 

BluehiU. Mrs. Stevens <$1 of which for 

Indian M.) 2 00 

Castine Mrs. B. A. Sewall, Trunk of C. 
•ray. Girls 1 Mis-ion Circle, for Student 

Aid, Talladegqi C 2 00 

Ha How ell S. . Classes of the r lassical 

Academy, for Studen t Aid, Atlanta U. 24 40 

St. Aloans. Cone. Ch. and oc 500 

Skowhegan. Cong Ch , 2 '; Mrs L. W. 

Weston, 4.5"; Miss Sarah Tilton, 1... 25 50 
South Berwick. Mrs. Lewis' S. S Class, 

for Student Aid, Wilmington. N.C... 5 00 
NEW HAJIP3HIRE, $ 151 94. 

Amherst. Cong. Ch 7 62 

Center Harbor. Cong Ch. and Sab. Sch , 

to const. Jennie < . Blacxsy L. M . . . 30 00 
Concord. Sou.h Cong < h. and Soc.. to 

const Mrs. Mary u. Batchkldeb L. 

M 47 66 

Durham. Cong. Ch and Soc 18 00 

Eret^r Seconl Cong. Sib. Sch., for 

Student Aid. Talladega C 20 00 

Fitzwilliara. Com:. Ch. and Soc 27 r0 

Henniker. Miss E. F. Conner 5 00 

Hudson. Cong. ?h. nnd Soc 6 00 

Luconia Cong. Ch and Soc.. 20 79 

Market T. H. Wiswal 10 00 

ampton. Cong.Ch and Soc 17 15 

ugh. Union Evan. Ch 20 17 



Plttsfield. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student ^ 

Aid. Talladega C H2 28 

Temple. Rev. Geo. Goodyear • 6 00 

Troy. Trin. Cong. Ch. and Soc 20 59 

Webster. Cong. Ch. and Soc 80 00 

Winchester. Cong. Ch. and Soc 36 50 

1324 26 

LEGACY. 

Cornish. Estate of Mrs Sarah W. West- 
gate, by Albert E. Wellman, Trustee.. 27 68 

$35194 
VERMONT, $370.42. 

Brandon. Cong. Ch. and Soc 17 56 

Brattleborough. E. C. Crosby,/or Talla- 
dega C /T 10 00 

Chester. Cong. Ch. and Soc 1122 

Grafton. Cong. Ch and Soc 827 

Lyndon. Cong. Ch. and Soc 26 00 

Manchester. Miss Ellen Hawley, for 

Student Aid, Talladega C 56 00 

Middlebury. Cong. Ch. and Soc 42 50 

North Craftsbury. Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 6 00 

Pittsford. "L J." 1200 

Putney. Cong. Ch. and Soc 7 25 

Saxton's River, uong. Ch. and .^oc. ... 9 15 

West Newbury. Cong. Ch and Soc 6 98 

Woodstock. Cong. Ch. and Soc 6354 

*f70 42 

LEGACY. 

Grafton. Estate of Caioline B. Akin, by 

William Hastings, Ex 100 00 

$37042 
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MASSACHUSETTS, $4,305.36. 
Amherst. FirstCong Ch., 25; William 

M. Graves. 20 

And« »ver. Eltnira Jones 

Ashby. long. Cb and Soc 

Ashfield. Cong Ch. and Soc., to const. 

Levi H. Vincent L. W 

Bradford- Mrs. S C. B »yd 

Braintxve. First Cong. Ch. and 8oc. . . . 
Bridge water. Chas. L. Prince, Bundle of 

Books 

Brookline. Harvard Ch. and Soc 

Cambridge. G. F. Kendall (10 of which 

for Chin ese M.) 

Cam bridge port. Pilgrim Ch. and Soc . . . 

Campcllo. Mrs. Allen Leach 

Charlton. Cong. Ch., 13.90, and Sab. 

Sch. f l.<6 

Chelsea. Third Cong. Ch . and Soc 

Chelsea. Ladi s' Union Horn** Mission 

Band, for Lady Missionary, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 

Chelsea. Ladies' Union Home Mission 

Band, 3bbls. and 2 boxes of C, Val. 

92, for Chattanooga, Tenn. 

CurtisviJe. Miss Mary Lumbert 

Danvera. M-ple St. Cn. and S c 

East Hampton. Mrs. E. G. Williston, 100; 

First Cong. Ch. and Soc, 46.24 

Fairhaven. a irst Cong. Ch. and Soc — 
Fall River. Central Ch . Fission Sab. 

Sch . , for Studev t Aid TaUadega C. . . 

Fitchburg. TVi rs. Mary J( >hnson 

Gardner. First Cong. Ch . and Soc 

Gloucester. Evan. Cong. Ch. and Soc. . . 

Greenfield. Second Cong. Ch 

Hayden ville Cong. Ch and Soc 

Holyoke. Second i 'ong. ub 

Hyde Park. Cong. Ch. and Soc. > 

Lanesvile. Cong. Ch 

Lawrence. South Cong Ch. and Soc. . . 

Lee. Cong. Ch 

Lexington. Hancock Ch. and Soc .... 
Long Meadow. Ladies Benev. Ass'n . . . 

Marlborough. Union Ch 

Methuen. First Cong. Oh and Soc 

Merrimac Cong. Ch., to const. Rev. W. 

H. Hdbbabd L. M 

Millbury. First C -ng. Ch. and Soc 

Millbury. Second Cong. Oh., for Atlanta 

U 

Natick. Cong. Sab. Sch., for a Teacher. 

Natick. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Newburyport. Miss Mary Plummer, for 

Student Aid, Fisk U 

Newton. Eliot Ch and Soc 

Newton Center. First Cong. Ch. and 

goc 

New to i Highlands. Con?. Ch. and Soc 
North Andover Cong Ch. and Soc, to 

const. Rev. Horace H Leavitt L. M.. 
North Brookfield. First Cong. Ch. and 

Soc., LiO: Union Ch. and Soc, 10... 

Pittsfleld. First Cong Ch. and Soc 

Roxbury. ImmanuelCh. and Soc 

South Amherst. Cong . < 'h and Soc — 
South Rost« n. Phillips Oh. and Soc ... . 
Springfield. •• H . M. * 500: South Cong. 

Ch., 27.87; Mrs. Edward Clance, 5. . . . 

Sterling •• Sterling" 

Templeton. Trinitarian Ch. and Soc : . . 
Waltham. Mrs. Joseph Stackpole — 

West Boxf ord. Cone. Ch and Soc 

West Midway Cong. Bab. Sch.. 19; C. 

Albert Adams. 5 

Westport. Paci c Union*Sab. Sch 

West Springfield. Park St. Cong. Ch.. 

Wilbraham. Cong. Ch 

Williflmstown. First Cong. Ch 

Winchendon. ** F. T. J." 

Worcester. Union Ch . and Soc. to const. 

Benj. F. Harrington, Mrs. Isaac Sar- 
gent and Frank H. Holland, L. Ms. 
Worcester. Salem Street Mission 

Workers, for Indian boy, Hampton 

X.xtA.Inst 
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532 87 
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24 00 

1 84 
16 02 
21 50 
16 75 
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106 00 
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. *• Friend to the r ause " $25 00 

. "For Mission work among the 

Indians" 4 00 

Massachusetts Bible Soc, 2 boxes of 

Bib es, for Avery Inst. 

$3,292 63 



Cambridge. Estate of Abiiah F. Htt- 
dreih by Edwin A. Hildreth and Stan- 
ley B. Hildreth, Executors andTius- 
tees 500 00 

Natick. F state of ( lanssa Morse, by 
Willard W. Wight, Adm'r 100 00 

North Abington. Estate of Mrs Susan 

B. Frost, by Mrs. Rachel B. Reed, 
Admx... . 16273 

North Brookfield. Estate of Miss Lydia 

C. Dodge, by Wm. P. iiaskell, Ex. . .. 2 50 00 

$4, 305 36 

RHODE ISLAND, $1,005.00. 

Bristol. Miss Charlotte De Wolf, 500; 
Mrs. M. D. W. Rogers, 500 ..1,000 0* 

Westerly. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Wil- 
mington, N. C 5 00 

CONNECTICUT, $11,815.83. 

Berlin. Second Cong. Ch 20 20 

Bridgeport. Park St. Cong. Gh. and Soc 11 80 

Durham. First Cong. Ch. and Soc f>0 0ft 

Enfield. FirstCong. Cn 25 00 

Farmington Cong. Ch 64 10 

Greenfield Hill. Cong. Ch 8 80 

Guilford. First Cong. Ch., 18; "A 

Friend in Third Ch. "' 2 20 00 

Hartford. "A Friend in Asylum Hill 

Cong.Ch," 20 00 

Jewett City. Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 00 

Kent. First Cong. Soc 6 94 

Lebanon. First Ch., 64.86; Mrs. Mary 

Dutton,4.50 69 30 

Meriden. E. E. Breckenridge, 6; Mrs. 

S. F. S. Brown, a Quilt 6 00 

Middletown. South C ong. Ch 69 71 

Mount Carmel. Cong. Sab Sch., for 

Student Aid, Atlanta V 50 00 

Nr-" u " ™ Dickerman 2 00 

N< ?ong. Ch. and Soc., 

ycW.Ch., 200... . 472 54 
N< i. Norton, for At Ian ta 

6000 

a to., 28.50, and Sab. 

<t. Mrs Carrie Riogs 

34 75 

Pl»«^ r ««,. «. „- riend," for Atlanta U. 5 00 

Plainville. "AFiiend'* 100 00 

Portland. FirstCong. Ch 7 00 

Salisbury. Cong. Ch 46 76 

Saybrootr. Second Cong. Ch 20 25 

Sharon. Cong. Ch. and Soc., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Atlanta U 68 28 

Sou-hporfc. Cong Ch. and Soc. to const. 
Mrs. O. H. Perry, Chas. Laoey, E. 
Cornelius Sherwood, L. Frank Sher- 
wood and Rev. Willum H. Holman 

L. Ms 186 84 

Stanw ch. Mr. and Mr?. Charles Brush. 25 00 
Torrington. Young_ Ladies' Aux. Soc, 

for Student Aid. Talladega C 70 00 

West Hartford. Charles BosweU 250 00 

West. Haven. Mrs. E. C. Kimball 10 Of 

Winsted. David Strong, for Theo. Dept., 

TalladegaC 25 OS 

. "AFriend" ._. 1 7 50 

$1,815 83 



Hartford. Estate of John B. Eldridge, 
by John R. Redfield, Ex .10,000 00 
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NEW YORK, $785.67. 

Antwerp. First Cong. Ch 

Binghamton. First Cong. Ch 

Brentwood. E. F. Richardson 

Brooklvn. 8ab. Sch. of Central Cong. 

Ch., for Missionary, Ladies' Island, S.C. 
Brooklyn. Church of the Covenant. . . . 
Chittenango. Mrs. Ameline L. Brown. . . 

Clifton Springs. "A Friend" 

Coxsackie. Mrs. E. F. Spoor, 2.50, Miss 

A. G. Fairchild.2.50 

Danby. Cong. Ch.. bal. to const. H. B. 

Chapman L. M 

East Bloomfield . First Cong . Ch 

Gloversville Cong. Ch 

Ithaca. E. P. Gilbert 

Jam? sport. Cong. Ch 

Lenox. A. 8. Johnson 

Lisbon Center. First Cong. Ch 

Martinsburg. Horatio Hough. 5 : Aim ira 

H.Arthur, 1; " A Friend," 1 

New York. S. T. Gordon 

New York. Colored Orphan Asylum (5 

of which for John Brown Steamer) 

North Evans. Cong. Ch. (1.50 of which 

from Mrs. Spencer Bullock) 

Oneonta. Mrs. L. J. Safford 

Patchogue. Cong. Ch 

Spencerport. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch 

Walton. First Cong. Sab. Sch 

Westmoreland. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. 

Ch 



$83 18 
80 55 
25 00 


75 00 

L0 00 

5 00 

1 00 


5 00 


18 35 

52 80 

102 57 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

18 00 


7 00 
250 00 


10 00 


8 17 
5 00 

9 28 
20 00 
32 27 



2 50 



NEW JERSEY, $233.50. 

Bound Brook. Cong. Ch 38 50 

Irvington. Rev. A. Underwood 50 00 

Montclair. First Cong. Sab. Sch., for In- 
dian girl, Hampton, N. db A. Inst.. . . 40 00 
Montclair. Mrs. Pratt's S. S. Class, for 

Student Aid, Talladega C 5 00 

Morristown. Miss Ella M. Graves, for 
AtlantaU. 100 00 

PENNSYLVANIA, $37.50. 

East Smithfleld . Miss Polly S. Tracy. ... 18 00 

Jeansville. Welsh Cong. Ch 5 00 

New Milf ord. Horace A. Summers 14 50 

OHIO, $2,629.22. 

Ashland. Mrs. Eliza Thompson 2 28 

Atwater. Cong. Ch. and Soc 27 39 

Bronson. Rev. H. Lawrence, Bbl. of 

Bibles; Mrs. F. Lawrence 1 set Henry's 

Commentaries, for Talladega C. 

Harmar. Cong. Ch 118 75 

Lodi. Cong. Ch 1125 

Madison. Ladies. Books, and 3., for 

Freight, for Talladega C 3 00 

Mansfield. Mrs. Tracy, for Trinity Sch. , 

Athens Ala 50 00 

Mount Vernon . Woman's Miss'y Soc. , of 

Cong.Ch 10 00 

Oberlin. Miss Rose M. Kinney 100 

Painesville. First Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

AtlantaU 50 00 

Painesville. First Cong. Ch., bal. to 

const. Samuel R. House and E. E. 

Johnson L. Ms 36 55 

Peru. " Friends," for Student Aid, TaU 

ladegaC 13 00 

Randolph. W.J.Dickinson 10 00 

Unionvffle. Rev. J. C. Burnell 2 00 



$335 22 

LEGACIES. 

Kent. Estate of Andrew James 394 00 

Tallmadge. Estate of Rev. John Seward, 
by Wm. H. Upson, Ex ..1 ,900 00 

$2,629 22 
ILLINOIS, $639.58. 

Amboy. First Cong. Ch 43 00 

Chebanse. Cong.Ch 6 00 

'^icago. Union Park Cong. Ch. , 255.18 ; 

v bany Cong. Ch., 12.25 267 43 



Chicago. Ladies Miss'y Soc. of N. E. Ch., 

for Lady Missionary, Mobile, Ala $14 00 

Elgin. Mrs. E. E. C. Borden 100 

Galesburg. First Cong. Ch., 79; First 

Ch. of Christ, 6 84 00 

Geneseo. Ladies Miss'y Soc., for Need- 

more Ch., Talladega 50 00 

Griggsville. Cong.Ch 23 86 

Princeville. Chas. Cutter 5 00 

Sycamore. First Cong. Ch 100 60 

Sycamore. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, Talladega C 25 00 

Thomasborough. " R." J 25 

Udina. Cong.Ch 100 

Wheaton. First. Cong Ch 17 70 

MICHIGAN, $441.62. 

Benzonia. H. B.Balch 100 

Calumet. Cong. Sab. Scb., for Theo. 

Dept. Talladega C 38 84 

Chelsea. JohnC.Winans 200 00 

Detroit. Second Cong. Ch 120 00 

FortHuron. Cong.Ch 40 58 

Grand Rapids. E. G. Furness » 00 

Kalamazoo. Mrs. J. A. Kent o 00 

Michigan Center. Cong.Ch 4 00 

Salem . Summit Missionary Soc 2 50 

Union City. Cong. Sab. Sch., bal. to 

const. Mas. Anna Church L. M 10 00 

Vienna. Cong.Ch 4 61 

White Lake. Robert Garner 10 00 

IOWA, $194.87. 

Algona. A. Zahlten 7 50 

Anamosa. Cong. Ch. and Soc., $38.02, _ 

and Sab. JSch7$4.75 42 77 

BellePlain. Cong.Ch 5 30 

Davenport. Geo. W. Ells 10 00 

Des Moines. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 2 bbls. 

of C. for Talladega C 

Farragut. Cong.Ch 20 40 

Grinnell. Cong. Ch. and Soc 93 22 

Tabor. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch 3 59 

Washington. "Mother and Ralph" for 

Needmore Ch., Talladega C .. 12 00 

WISCONSIN, $55.22. 

Delavan. Cong. Sab. Sch., for furnish- 
ing room, Stone Hall. T C 5 00 

Lake Geneva. Cong. Ch 17 70 

Leeds. Cong.Ch 2 67 

Koshkonong. P. T. Gunnison 10 00 

Koshkonong. Cong.Ch f 4 30 

Platteville. Cong. Sab. Sch 5 30 

Shullsburg. First Cong. Ch 4 00 

Springvale. Cong.Ch 6 25 

MINNESOTA, $345.53. 

Audubon. Cong.Ch 2 83 

Austin. Cong. Ch 24 17 

Elk River. Union Cong. Ch 9 20 

Excelsior. Cong.Ch 15 00 

Faribault. Cong. Ch 17 85 

Hutchinson. Cong.Ch 2 55 

Lake City. Joseph Pike (1 of which for 

John Brown Steamer) 2 00 

Medford. Cong.Ch 400 

Minneapolis. Plymouth Ch 20 83 

Minneapolis, E. D. First Cong. Ch 26 10 

Rushford. Cong.Ch 2 00 

Friends, for Atlan ta U 200 00 

"Friends in Minnesota " for Da- 

TcotaM ; 1000 

KANSAS, $49.95. 

Great Bend. Cong. Church 6 00 

Lawrence. Ladies, by Rev. R. F. Mark- 
ham 1145 

McPherson. First Cong. Ch 15 00 

Stockton. Cong.Ch 2 50 

Topeka. FirstCong. Ch 10 00 

White City. Cong.Ch 5 01 
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MISSOURI, $161.88. 
Amity. Cong. Ch., 12.06; " A Friend," 

16 $27 06 

Ironton. J. Markham 2 50 

Kansas City. First Cong. Cta 102 00 

Meadville. Cong. Ch 10 82 

Webster Groves. Cong. Ch 20 00 

NEBRASKA, $35.75. 

Crete. First Cong. Ch 7 75 

Lincoln. 4 * K. & U." 8 00 

Santee Agency. Mrs. Mai-y Van Nest, 

for Indian M 20 00 

COLORADO, $5.35. 
Denver. Cong. Ch. (1 of which from 

Mrs. C. L. Garland) 5 35 

NEVADA, $5.00. 

Wells. C.ABirchard 5 00 

WASHINGTON TER., $27.55. 
Skokomish. Cong. Ch. 17.55 : Rev. M. 

Eells and Wife, 10.00 27 55 

OREGON, $10.00. 

The Dalles. First Cong. Oh 10 00 

CALIFORNIA. $4.50. 

Rutherford. Robert McComb 4 50 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $437.50. 
Washington. U. S. Government, for In- 
dian M 437 50 

KENTUCKY, $5.59. 

Berea. Sab. Sch 5 50 

TENNESSEE, $161.70. 

Chattanooga. Rent 149 70 

Knozville. Second Cong. Ch 12 00 

NORTH CAROLINA, $11.00. 
Wilmington. Normal Sch., Tuition, $4; 

Rent. $2; Cong. Ch., 5 11 00 

SOUTH CAROLINA, $628.30. 
Charleston Avery Inst.. Tuition, 

$618.30; Plymouth Ch., $10 628 30 

GEORGIA, $345.65. 
Atlanta. Alumni Ass'n of Atlanta U, 
I i5, for Furnishing Room, Stone Hall; 
Pellegrini & Castleberry, 2 Terra -cotta 

Vases, for steps of Stone Hall 125 00 

Atlanta. First Cong. Ch., 30; Storrs 

Sen., Tuition, 5. n0 35 50 

Macon. Con*. Ch 8 56 

Savannah. Beach Inst., Tuition, 146.60, 
Rent, 20, Cong. Ch., 10 176 60 



ALABAMA, 503.98. 

Athens. Miss M. F. Wells, for Trinity 
Sch , Athens, Ala 25 00 

Montgomery. Cong. Ch 20 00 

Talladega. Talladega C, Tuition, 373.98, 
FirstCong. Ch., 10 383 98 

Talladega. Rev. H. S. DeForest, for 
Talladega C 75 0<> 

FLORIDA, $5.00. 
Daytona. Woman's Miss'ySoc., by Mrs. 
E. C. Waldron 5 00 

TEXAS, $5.00. 
Helena. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch. (2 of 
which for John Brown Steamer) 5 00 

INCOMES, $1,033.75. 

Avery Fund,/br Mendi M 795 00 

Theological Endowment Fund, for How- 
ard U 125 00 

C. F. Dike Fund, for Straight U 50 00 

General Endowment Fund 50 00 

Incomes, for Atlanta U 13 75 

ENGLAND, $10.00. 

Albyns. Miss S. L. Ropes 10 00 

SCOTLAND, $59.29 
Perth. North United Presb. Ch., 4J10; 
James Balman. for Chinese M„ £2; 
" Friend, per D. Morton," 5s 5929 

AUSTRIA. 
Prague. Bohumil Burda (a little boy) 
100 Kreutzers, for the colored children 
in America. 



Total for July ... 

Total from Oct. 1 to July 31. 



. $26,794 18 
$229,246 69 



FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

Subscriptions 38 75 

Previously acknowledged 700 47 

Total "$739 22 

FOR ENDOWMENT FUND 
Holbrook, Mass. Miss Mary W. Hoi 
brook, for Stone Prof essorship How- 
ard U 500 00 

H. W. HUBBARD, Treas., 1 ^= 
56 Reade St., N. Y. 



PLEASE COPY TIJIS FORK} iJND l^IL IT. 

September 1st, 1883. 
H. W. HUBBARD, Esq., Treasurer, 

56 Reade Street, New York. 

Enclosed, please find Fifty Cents, subscription for The American Missionary 
for the year 18S8. 

Send the same to the following address : 
Sign with your NAME, 

1 our TOWN, % 

Your COUNTY, 

And STATE [in full]. 
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£48 Proposed Constitution. 

PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

Art. I. This society to be called the American Missionary Association. 

Art. II. The object of this Association shall be to conduct Christian missionary 
and educational operations and diffuse a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in our 
own and other countries which are destitute of them, or which present open and 
urgent fields of effort. 

Art. III. Members may be constituted for life by the payment of thirty dollars 
into the treasury pf the Association, with the written declaration at the time or 
times of payment that the sum is to be applied to constitute a designated pers< n a 
life member ; and such membership shall begin sixty days after the payment shall 
have been completed. 

Every church which has within a year contributed to the funds of the Associa- 
tion and every State Conference or Association of such churches may appoint two 
delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Association; such delegates, duly attested 
by credentials, shall be members of the Association for the year for which they 
were thus appointed. 

Art. IV. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the month of 
October or November, at such time and place as may be designated by the Execu- 
tive Committee, by notice printed in the official publication of the Association for 
the preceding month. 

Art. V. The officers of the Association shall be a President, five Vice-Presidents, 
a Corresponding Secretary or Secretaries, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, 
Auditors, and an Executive Committee of fifteen members, all of whom shall be 
elected by ballot. 

At the first Annual Meeting after the adoption of this Constitution, five mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall be elected for the term of one y«ar, five for 
two years and five for three years, and at each subsequent Annual M« eting, five 
members shall be elected for the full term of three years, and such others as shall 
be required to fill vacancies. 

Art. VI. To the Executive Committee shall belong the collecting and disbursing 
of funds, the appointing, counseling, sustaining and dismissing of missionaries 
and agents, and the selection of missionary fields. They shall have authority to 
fill all vacancies in office occurring between the Annual Meetings; to apply to any 
Legislature for acts of incorporation, or conferring corporate powers ; to make 
provision when necessary for disabled missionaries and for the widows and children 
of deceased missionaries, and in general to transact all such business as usually 
appertains to the Executive Committees of missionary and other benevolent socie- 
ties. The acts of the Committee shall be subject to the revision of 'the Annual 
Meeting. 

Five members of the Committee constitute a quorum for transacting business. 

Art. VII. No person shall be made an officer of this Association who is not a 
member of some evangelical church. 

Art. VIII. Missionary bodies and churches or individuals may appoint and sus- 
tain missionaries of their own, through the agency of the Executive Committee, 
on terms mutually agreed upon. 

Art. IX. No amendment shall be made to this Constitution except by the vote 
-o-thirds of the members present at an Annual Meeting, the amendment 
been approved by the vote of a majority at the previous Annual Meeting. 
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TO MAKE YOUR 



SUMY-SCaOOL BRIGHTER, 

YOUR 

HOME HAPPIEE, 



SUBSCRIBE FOR 



THE FOUR PAPERS 

Old and Young, 
Good Words, 
Good Cheer, 
My Paper. 

Examine before you buy elsewhere. Samples 
free on application. 

E. W. HAWLEY. Secretary, 

Box 3304, New York City. 



SKIN HUMORS 

CAN BE CURED BT 

GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 

Sam Francisco, Feb. 16, 1883. 
Mr. C. N. Crittenttm : 

Dear Sir : I wish to call your attention to the 
good your Sulphur Soap has done me. For 
uearly fourteen years I have been troubled with 
a skin humor resembling salt rheum. I have 
spent nearly a small fortune for doctors and 
medicine, but with only temporary relief. I 
commenced using your "Glenn's Sulphur Soap" 
nearly two years ago— used It In baths and 
aa a toilet soap daily, my skin is 
now as clear aa an Infant'*, and no 
one would be able to tell that I ever 
had a akin complaint. I would not be 
without the soap if it cost five times the amount. 
Yours respectfully. M. H. MORRIS. 

Lick House. San Francisco, Cal. 

The above testimonial is indisputable evidence 
thnt Glenn's Sulphur Soap will eliminate poison- 
ous Skin Diseases whcn all other means bate 
Bailed. To this fact thousands have testified; 
and tnat it will banish lesser afflictions, such as 
common pimples, eruptions and sores, and 
keep the skin clear and beautiful, is abso- 
lutely certain. For this reason ladies whose 
complexions have been improved by the use of 
this soap now mark it a constant toilet ap- 
pendage. The genuine always bears the name 
of C. N. CRITTENTON, 116 Fulton street, New 
York, sole proprietor. For sale by all druggists 
or mailed to any address on receipt of 30 cents 
in stamps, or three cakes for 75 cento. 



J. & H. LAMB, 

£>9 Carmine Street. 

Sixth Ave. cars pass the door. 

BANNERS 

IN SILK, 
NEW DESIGNS. 

CHURCH 
FURNITURE 

SEND FOR HAND BOOK BT 
MAIL. 



PEARLS V0E MOUTH 



Beauty and Fragance 

Are communicated to the mouth by 

SOZODONT 

which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums 
rosy, and the breath sweet. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable adjunct 
of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar from 
the teeth, without injuring the enamel. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 

EVERYWHERE. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

We have in hand the following list of new books and cards that we are conn- 
dent will meet the wants of our friends, and will be found suited to both old and 
young : 



Among the Mongols. 

By Rev. Jambs Gilmour. A fresh and most 
interesting account of the home life, manners 
and customs, occupations and snrrouiidinffs, 
religious beliefs and practices of this strange 
people living between Siberia on the north and 
China on the south. Illustrated with over thirty 
original cuts and map. 12mo. 898 pp. $1.50. 

Scottish Sketches. 

By Mrs. A. E. Babe. Admirable life-pictures, 
drawn by a hand of rare skill and power. The 
tales are exceedingly interesting; and Scottish 
scenes and traits of character, customs and 
dialect all combine to give a peculiar charm to 
the volume. 12mo. 320 pp. 8 cuts. $1.25. 

Daisy Snowflake's Secret 

By Mas. Q. S. Rbansy. A grand temperance 
story for young ladies, showing what they may 
do to close our homes against such secrets as 
. darkened the young heart of Daisy Snowflake. 
Written by a popular English authoress. 12mo. 
206 pp. 6 cuts. $1.25 

Oluny MacPherson. 

By Mrs. A. E. Barr. A story for young peo- 

Sle, disclosing Scottish life in all its strength and 
epth, its romance, simplicity and beauty, with 
its marked religious element The writer is 
familiar with Scotland, and her work is sure to 
be widely popular. 12mo. 311 pp. 5 cuts. $1.26. 

Central Africa, Japan and Fyi 

By. E. B. Pitmaw. Sketches, fully illustrated, 
of three of the most interesting mission fields of 
the present day, showing what has been done 
and what remains to do in bringing them to 
Christ. 12mo. 296 pp. Over 60 cuts. $1.25. 



Our Brothers and Sons. 

By Mrs. Q. S. Reanby. A book intended to be 
placed in the hands of young men, bringing out 
truths such as the? need to be interested io; 
written in a most attractive style. 12mo. 270 
PP. $1. 



Our Daughters; 



THEIR LIVES HERE AND HEREAFTER. 

By Mrs. Q. S. Rbahet. A book full of best 
suggestions for young ladies, written by a 
warm-hearted Christian woman, full of facts to 
interest those for whom it is intended. 12mo. 
250 pp. $1. 

Wayside Springs. 

By Rev. T. L. Cutler, D. D. like all of Dr. 
Cuyler's writings, these sketches are refreshing 
as a spring of cold water to a traveler, and 
every one comes from the heavenly fountain. 
Square 16 mo. 160 pp. Limp cloth, 50 cts.; gilt 
edge, with portrait of author, 75 cts. 

Morning Thoughts for Our Daughters. 

By Mrs. G. S. Rbakby. Containing a text of 
Scripture and a short devotional meditation for 
daily use in the home or school life of the young. 
Square 16mo. 160 pp. Limp, 50 cts. ; gilt, 75 cts. 

Little Glory's Mission 



AND 



Found at Last, 



By Mrs. G. S. Rbaney. Two most touching 
stories of life among the lowly poor, full of en- 
couragement to those who go about doing good. 
16 mo. 186 pp. 4 cuts. 75 cents. 



POIPTJI^H SERIES. 

Under this title we are issuing a class of books intended for general distribution, giving good 
reading at a low price. They are on good paper, well printed, and bound in boards, with cloth 
back and fancy side. All the books are illustrated. 



PILGRIM'S PROGRE8S. 260 pp. 25 cts. 
__ ... ..^_ 25 cts. 



ANNALS OF THE POOR. 
MIRAGE OF LIFE. 204 pp. 
LITTLE MEG'S CHILDREN. 



cts. 
25 cts. 
20 cts. 



ALONE IN LONDON. 160 pp. 20 cts. 
JESSICA'S FIRST PRAYER. 15 cts. 
GRANDFATHER'S BIRTHDAY. 15 cts. 
AUNT ROSE. 64 pp. 15 cts. 



AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 

150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, or 

BOSTON, 59 Bromfleld Street) 

PHILADELPHIA, 1519 Chestnut Street | 
ROCHESTER, 75 State Street? 

CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Avenue; 

SAN FRANCISCO, 7 57 Market Street. 
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7 only $1.00 

lOO PAGES 9IORB 
id ever published. 

ad Encyclopedia of general 
world. Superbly bound In 
re. It contains every useful 
ing, derivation, spelling and 
necessary Information upon 
, Insolvent land and interest 
ference* Webster's Die* 
nary costs only $1.00. 

s Says i 

b. finish or contents."— Thk 

1IBUNK AND FARMER. •» A 

lik Ill'd Nbws. " We have 
nary in our office and regard 
With the New American Die- 
luch more expensive works 
itry, history, business, law, 

ERICA*. 

Copies for $| ,75. 

If any person will get up a 
Club of Ten at $1 .OO each 
*rbury Stem Winding watch 
>r Hunting Case Watch, 
told Hunting Case Watch. 

1 Gold Hunting Case Watch, 
n easily secure one of thesi 
le evenings. Address, 

treet, New York. 

SILYER HUNTING CASE 

CH FREE 



I 



IT NEW AMERICAN 

I Kdictionaries, 

IV At One Dollar Each. 

Any person can readily secure Flf. 
teen subscribers In one or two hours 
or in a single evening. If yon want 
a good Solid Coin Silver Watch 
and want to get it Without 
Money you can easily do so. Send 
One Dollar for a sample copy of 
the Hfew American Diction- 
ary and see how easy you can get 
up a club of Fifteen. 

WHAT AGENTS SAT t 
»rs in as many minutes. Kobt. H. Wood, 
rthe Treasury P. O. Department, Wash, 
i red so subscribers in one afternoon, 
lapolis, Mo —Sold my Premium Silver 
srlcen, Florence, Mo. Send money by 
e Money Order. 48 Page Illustrated 
ng Revolvers, Telescopes, Spy Glasses 
'lOrffanertes, Magic Lanterns, Ac free 

"— «»aui« w., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 



25 Cts.for Perfect Musical Outfit 
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MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

A cable dispatch announces that at the 
International Industrial Exhibition 

(1883) now in progress (1883) at 

AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, 

These Organs have been Awarded the 

GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 

Being tlie VER? HIGHEST AWARD, ranking above the GOLD MEDAL, 
and given only for EXCEPTIONAL SUPER-EXCELLENCE. 

THUS 13 CONTINUED THE UNB30KEN 82RIE8 OF TRIUMPHS OF THE3K ORGANS 

AT EVERY GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL, EXHIBITION 
FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, 

No other American Organs having been found equal to them in any. 

THE RECORD OF TRIUMPHS of MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS in such severe and pro- 
longed comparisons by the BEST JUDGES OF SUCH INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD now 
stands : at 



PARIS, I VIENNA. 

1867 1873 

FRANCE. AUSTRIA. 



SANTIAGO, I PHILA., 
1875 1876 

CHILI. I U. S. AMER. 



PARIS, I MILAN, I AMSTERDAM, 
1878 1881 1883 

FRANCE. ITALY. | NETHERLANDS. 



Tie Testimony of Masicians is Epally EmpMc. 



A NEW :iLLUST£ATED CATALOGUE FOR 1883-4 

(dated October, 1883) is now ready and will be sent free ; including MANY NEW STYLES— the 
best assortment and most atrractive organs we have ever offered. One Hundred Styles are fully 
described and illustrated, adapted to all uses, in plain and elegant cases in natural woods, and 
superbly decorated in gold, silver and colors. Prices, $22 for the smallest size, dug having as much 
power as any single reed organ and the characteristic Mason & Hamlin excellence, up to $900 for 
the largest size. 60 styles between $100 and $20 J. Sold also for easy payments. Catalogues free. 

m MASON & HAMLIN ORGAH AND PIANO CO., 

154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 East Utn Street (Union Spare), New Yorfc; U9 WaDasn Aienue, CHicago* 
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THE 



American Missionary. 



Vol. XXXVII. DECEMBER, 1883. No. 12. 

We send this number of the Missionary to some who do not receive it 
regularly, hoping they will find it of such interest, and the work it repre- 
sents of so much concern, that they will be induced to become regular 
subscribers. The price is 50 cents. • 



Fifty Gold JDoUars: — One of the newly-elected members of our Execu- 
tive Committee has placed in our treasury fifty gold dollars, given to him 
to be used in charity, at his discretion, by a friend in New Haven, who 
adopted this method of commemorating his fiftieth birthday. The exam- 
ple is a good one, and we hope there are scores of others who will follow 
it without necessarily waiting until .they are fifty before doing so. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of this Association, held in Brooklyn, will be 
remembered as one of special interest for several reasons : (1.) The work 
done during the year was unusually encouraging ; and the reports of the 
committees on the several parts were discriminating and full. . (2.) The 
financial exhibit, showing once more a surplus of receipts over expendi- 
ture, with, however, a falling off in the income from the living, was exam- 
ined wi*h candor and with warm recommendations for more liberal gifts. 
(3.) A topic of much interest to the Association and to an honored sister 
missionary society was considered at length in several papers, which we 
present to our readers in full, without, however, intending to hold the 
Association responsible for the individual views therein expressed. 

The great number of the reports, papers and addresses compels us to 
select and abridge, reserving some for publication in future numbers of 
the Missionary or in the Annual Report. Papers relating to work for 
women will appear in the January number of the Missionary, and the 
Sermon, as usual, will be found in the Annual Report. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Association was 
held in the commodious Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., begin- 
ning Tuesday, Oct. 30, at 3 p.m. In the absence of the President, detained by 
illness, Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. D., one of the Vice-Presidents, presided. Rev. C. 
P. Osborne was appointed Scribe, and Revs. F. E. Snow and G. P. Lane Assistant 
Scribes. Committees were appointed as follows : 

On Nominations. Rev. G. R. W. Scott, D. D., Rev. Wm. A. Robinson, Hon. 
David N. Camp, ReV. E. O. Bartlett and Rev. P. B. Davis. 

Business. Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D. D.; Rev. W. W. Scudder, D. D., Rev. 
Frank Ayer, Rev. E. B. Palmer, H. H. Ricker, Esq. 

Arrangements. A. S. Barnes, Esq., Chas. A. Hull, Esq., Rev. G. D. Pike, D. D., 
Wm. G. Hoople, Esq., Richard M. Montgomery, Esq.,~G. Johnson, Jr., Esq. and 
Rev. S. B. Halliday. 

Indian Missions. Rev. Joseph Anderson, D. D., Rev. C. C. Painter, Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong, Rev. Cushing Eells, D. D., and Mr. Wm. H. McKinney. 

Chinese Missions. Rev. Wm. Alvin Bartlett, D. D... Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, Rev. 
Evarts Scudder, Rev. S. L. Blake, D. D., and Rev. Geo. S. Smith. 

Educational Work. President S. C. Bartlett, D. D., Rev. Washingt on Gladden, 
D. D., Rev. C. G. Fairchild, Rev. G. L. Eweil, Rev. E. W. Bacon. 

Church Work. Prof. Llewellyn Pratt, Rev. T. P. Prudden, Rev. C. L. Wood- 
worth, D. D., Rev. Isaac Hall, Rev. G. F. Gleason. 

Finance. Dea. Eliezur Porter, Rev. William M. Taylor, D. D., Rev. D. O. Mears, 
D. D., Hon. H. D. Smith, Rev. Erastus Blakeslee. 

H. W. Hubbard, Esq., Treasurer, read his annual report, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. Rev. J. E. Roy, D. D., presented the report of the 
Executive Committee, which was referred to the appropriate committees. Rev. 
G. M. Boynton read the report of the Committee on the Constitution, which was 
referred to a special committee. A half hour was spent in prayer and song. 

Tuesday evening, at 7:30, Rev. Joseph Anderson, D. D., conducted devotional 
services, and Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D., of Boston, preached the annual sermon, 
from Luke, 9:24. Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D. D., made an address cf welcome. The 
Lord's Supper was administered by Rev. Samuel Scoville and Rev. W. S. Palmer, 
D. D. 

Wednesday morning, Rev. R. B. Howard conducted a hall-hour prayer-meeting. 
At 9 o'clock Dr. Rankin took the chair and read an address on " The Gospel of 
Christ our only Solvent for Race Difficulties." A committee to confer with the 
Conference Committee of the Am. Home Miss. Society selected at Saratoga, was 
appointed as follows : President, S. C. Bartlett, D.D.; Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., 
Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., and Rev. Wm. H. 
Ward, D.D. 

Rev. D. K. Flickinger, D.D., Secretary of the Board of the United Brethren 
in Christ, gave an account of the Mendi Mission. 

Rev. A. H. Bradford read a paper on " Woman in Modern Charity and Missions." 
Rev. G. M. Boynton read a paper on " The Place of Missionary Literature in the 
Conversion of the World." 

Prof. Albert Salisbury, of Atlanta, Ga., read a paper entitled : " For What are 
We Sent ?' Rev. A. A. Myers, of Williamsburg, Ky., read a paper on the " Moun- 
tain White Work." 

Five-minute speeches were made by Rev. Isaac H. Hall, of New Orleans, La.; 
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Rev. Geo. S. Smith, of Raleigh, N. C, and Rev. Alfred Connet, of McLeansville, 
N. C. 

Wednesday afternoon, Rev. W. H. Ward, D. D., made a report on a visit to the 
Dakota mission. The report of the Committee on Indian M issions was read by 
Rev. Joseph Anderson, D. D., Chairman, and addresses upon Indian affairs were 
made by Dr. Anderson, Rev. Cushing Eells, D. D., Rev. Samuel G. Rankin and Rev. 
Anson Gleason, formerly missionary to the Choctaws. The report of the Committee 
on Chinese Missions was presented by Rev. Wm, Alvin Bartlett, D. D., Chairman, 
who also made an address. 

On motion of Rev. S. Wolcott, D. D., Resolved, That we place on record our 
thorough disapproval, as an Association, of the exclusive and prohibitory legisla- 
tion of our government relative to the Chinese. The report of the Committee on 
the Constitution was presented by Rev. W. S. Palmer, Chairman, and accepted. 
After discussion the Amended Constitution was adopted with no dissenting vote. 

Evening Session.— Devotional Services were conducted by Rev. J. M.Whiton, 
Ph. D. Addresses were made by a Chinaman, Ju Sing, from Oakland, Cal. ; by an 
Indian, Wm. Harrison McKinney, of the Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, a re- 
cent graduate of Roanoke University; by a negro, Rev. J. C. Price, of Salisbury, N. 

C, graduate of Lincoln University in 1879, and by Secretary James Powell. The 
exercises were interspersed with singing by a choir of nine young Chinamen, 
resident in Brooklyn and members of the Central Church Sunday-School. 

Thursday Morning. — The half-hour prayer meeting was conducted by Rev. Geo. 
S. Smith. At 9 o'clock Dr. Rankin resumed the chair. Secretary M. E. Strieby 
read a paper on " Caste in America." President S. C. Bartlett read the report of 
the Committee on Educational Work and made an address on that subject. A 
committee to consider Secretary Strieby's paper on " Caste in America " was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Deacon Samuel Holmes, General E. Whittlesey, Rev. S. Wol- 
cott, D. D., Rev. G. M. Boynton, Rev. D. L. Furber, D. D. Rev. Washington 
Gladden, D. D., made an address on " Illiteracy in the South." Rev. Edward W. 
Bacon, Rev. C. G. Fairchild, and Rev. John L. Ewell, made addresses upon the 
different phases of educational work at the South. Brief remarks were also made 
by Rev. A. P. Foster and Rev. R. B. Howard. 

Thursday Afternoon. — After devotional services, Professor Llewellyn Pratt, 

D. D., read the report of the Committee on Church Work, and Rev. T. P. Prudden 
followed with an address. Rev. Erastus Blakeslee read the report of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor made an address on "What the Bible Says 
About Giving." Rev. D. O. Mears, D. D., made an address on " The Function and 
Privilege of the Churches." Mrs. A. A. Myers, of Kentucky, read a statement re- 
garding the mountain people of the South. 

The following resolution was passed : " Whereas, the Finance Committee, after 
.careful examination of the needs of the Association, have recommended that 
the contributions of churches, Sunday-schools and individuals for the coming year 
be increased 50 per cent, above the amount given by them during the past year, 
therefore, Resolved, That we approve this recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and urge contributors everywhere to increase their contributions accord- 
ingly." 

The Committee appointed to consider Secretary Strieby's paper on Caste in 
America made report through the Chairman, Dea. S. Holmes. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as printed on second page of cover. 

The following resolution offered by Rev. E. Blakeslee was adopted : Resolved, 
That if the Executive Committee now elected have any question as to their legal 
: status under the Constitution, they be and hereby are authorized to take legal 
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advice thereon, and, if competent to do so, to arrange themselves in three classes 
according to the terms of the new Constitution. 

Thursday Evening.— Rev. A. P. Foster conducted the devotional services. 

Addresses were made by Rev. S. R. Dennen on "Spiritual Life tne Supreme 
Power in Your Work," and by Dr. Wm, M. Barbour, on " Spiritual Vitality the 
Crowning Necessity in Missionary Work." 

A resolution of thanks offered by Secretary Woodworth was adopted, and Dr. 
Behrends responded for the Brooklyn people in fitting terms, and the meeting was 
dissolved. 

All the sessions were characterized by a hopeful spirit and by deep spirituality 
which found frequent expression in the voice of prayer. 



SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPT. 30th, 1883. 



RECEIPTS. 

From Churches, Sabbath Schools, Missionary Societies and Individuals. . . $148,398 08 

" Estates and Legacies 126,366 73 

44 Incomes, Sundry Funds 8,512 57 

44 Tuition and Public Funds 25,191 06 

" Rents, Southern Property 848 85 

44 U. S. Government for Education of Indians 750 00 

44 8ale of Property 2,500 00 

$312,567 29 

Balance on hand Sept. 30, 1882 789 83 

$313,357 12 

EXPENDITURES. 
The South. 

For Church and Educational Work, Lands, Buildings, etc $230,022 15 

The Chinese. 

For Superintendent, Teachers, Rent, etc 11,021 90 

The Indians. 

For Church and Educational Work 18,955 44 

Foreign Missions. 

For Superintendent, Missionaries, etc., for Mendi Mission 6,227 43 

44 John Brown Steamer 3,714 81 

44 Supplemental Arthington Fund 5,837 40 

44 Support Aged Missionary in Jamaica 332 50 

Publications. 
For American Missionary (22,000 Monthly), Annual Reports. Clerk Hire, 

Postage,etc 6,795 95 

Agencies. 

For Eastern District.— District Secretary » Agent, Clerk Hire, Traveling 

Expenses, Printing, Postage, Rent, etc 5,693 10 

For Middle District.— District Secretary, Traveling Expenses, Print- 
ing, etc 3,031 59 

For Western District.— District Secretary, Clerk Hire, Special Grant 

and Traveling Expenses, etc 4,074 53 
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Administration. 
For Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, Secretary of Women's Bureau 

andClerkHlre 8,868 50 

Miscellaneous. 
For Kent, Care of Rooms, Furniture, Repairs, Traveling Expenses, Books, 

Stationery, Postage, Expressage, Telegrams, etc 3,572 10 

For Wills and Estates 1,987 96 

" Annual Meeting 1,834 75 

44 Annuity Account, balance v .. 986 55 

44 Expenses of Committee on Constitutional Amendments 248 75 

Amounts refunded, sent to the Treasurer by mistake 105 39 

$312,808 80 

Balance on hand Sept. 30, 1883 548 32 

$313,357 12 



Endowment Funds Received, 1882-1883. 

Tuthill King Fund, for Atlanta University. ... r $5,000 00 

44 4 ' u " Berea College 5,000 00 

Theological Department, Howard University 1,100 00 

N. M. and A. Stone Theological Scholarship, for Talladega College 1,000 00 ' 

Arthington Mission. 

Beceived from Oct. 1, 1882, to Sept. 30,1883 1,417 53 

x Stone Building Fund. 
Balance for Atlanta University, Stone Hall, paid 10,918 70 

RECAPITULATION. 

Current Fund $312,567 29 

Endowment Fund 12,100 00 

Arthington Fund 1,417 53 

Stone Fund, balance, 10,918 70 

$337,003 52 

The receipts of Berea College, Hampton N. and A. Institute, and State ap- 
propriation of Georgia to Atlanta University, are added below, as 
presenting at one view the contributions of the same constituency for 
the general work in which the Association is engaged : 

American Missionary Association $337,003 52 

BereaCollege 11,35147 

Hampton N. and A. Institute (beside amount through A. M. A.) 118,054 15 

Atlanta University 8,000 00 

— $474409 14 



H. W. HUBBARD, Treasurer, 

56 Reade Street, New York. 



ABSTRACT OF THE GENERAL SURVEY. 

WORK IN AFRICA. 

Mendi Mission. The income of the Avery Fund and the " John Brown " steamer 
have been transferred for five years to the United Brethren, who have a mission — 
Shengay — adjoining Mendi. 

The Arthington mission and fund have been offered to the United Presbyterians, 
who have a successful mission in Egypt. 
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360 The Cross of Christ 

— Secretary Powell : Now that Slavery has gone, there must go with it blind-eyed 
prejudice and anti-Christian caste. . 

— Rev. J. C. Price, North Carolina : At the close of the war Canaan was not en- 
tered, as a recent decision of the Supreme Court tells us, but the Red Sea was 
crossed. Has the Negro grown? Then his chief object was to be in Gen. Sher- 
man's army ; if not in it in the wake of it. Now he is looking ahput for property 
and education. 

The colored people of Georgia alone have acquired a property of $6,000,000. In 
North Carolina from twelve to fifteen newspapers are edited, owned and controlled 
by colored people. 

If God has made the Negro a man, he requires of him all the work of a man. 
Then let Christian people do all they can to qualify him for that work, He quotes 
the words of the Secretary : "The true solution of the Negro problem is not to 
change his color or his place of residence, but to change his character." 

— Sec. Strieby : This Society is not handicapped for this work except by its firm 
and well-known attitude against caste, and any other Society equally faithful on 
that subject would soon he equally handicapped. 

— Pres. JBartlett claimed to represent an institution that from the very first has 
rejected the color line ; a century ago it was educating the Indians, a half a cen- 
tury the Negro shared its privileges. Speaking of the Negro's unquestioned piety 
he said : "He sees hell impending, heaven before him and the chariot swings low." 

— Dr. Gladden : No man has a right to engage in the work of governing who 
does not know what just* government is. I protest against that kind of govern- 
ment. 

From 1870 to 1880 the colored voters at the South increased 30 per cent. ; their 
illiteracy increased only 20 per cent. The whites at the South are gaining in 
intelligence but little, the blacks splendidly. Most of the gain South is due to the 
education of the Negro. 

How do you account for this gain? Did you ever hear of Fisk and Berea and 
Atlanta ? The census tables have heard of them if you have not. 

Any society that is as really and thoroughly Christian as this one will meet the 
same objection as this one. 

— Dr. Taylor: " Bring an offering and come unto my courts." In Scotland, where 
I was brought up, the first act of worship was to lay a piece of money on the 
table. 

Sometimes a man assigns a debt so that what is due him is paid to another. So 
the Lord Jesus has assigned the debt, and we are to pay a large part of what we 
owe to him to the poor and needy ; to the benighted and degraded ; to the Indian, 
the Negro and the heathen that need the light. 

■ — Dr. Dennen : Speaking of denominational antipathies, he was reminded of the 
brass oxen under the brazen laver standing with their rumps toward each other 
and their eyes directed away to their own selfish interests. 



THE CROSS OF CHRIST THE ONLY SOLVENT FOR RACE DIFFICULTIES. 

Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. D., who presided happily at our annual meeting, read 
an interesting cpening address, from which we give the following extracts : 

The Cross of Christ proves man's universal brotherhood. If He is our brother- 
man, we are His Irotber-men. 
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When last night we took that bread and drank that wine, what did we do ? We 
symbolized Christ's human brotherhood. This He did for humanity's sake. What 
taint of Judaism had He? What recognition did He ever make that He belonged 
to any single nationality, to any single tribe, to any single class? Is He 
brother-man to the Jew only, because he was born of a Jewish mother ? Is He 
any less brother- man to the Gentile? When we ate that bread, we ate that which 
sets forth, what ? God manifest in the flesh. God manifest in the flesh of human- 
ity! , Not because we are Anglo-Saxon, and have the Anglo-Saxon Bible, the An- 
glo-Saxon literature, the Anglo-Saxon civilization, the Anglo-Saxon freedom and 
manhood, of which we are so proud, have you and I a claim to this Brother-man ? 
It is because we are on the same human level with the other races, from which 
we so much differ, and above which God has given us such an exaltation. For 
such were we. It is because we are brother-men to Frederick Douglas, and Sitting 
Bull, and the last Chinaman who has been smuggled from the Celestial kingdom, 
because the continent is too narrow for him and us. It is because we are so low 
and not because we are so high, that we had a right to sit there ; to eat that bread, 
and drink that cup. That broken bread is the emblem, not of Anglo-Saxon hu- 
manity, but of lost, degraded, fallen humanity. 

The Cross of Christ interprets man's universal brotherhood. It needs to be inter- 
preted. It is the last thing man learns here ; that in Christ Jesus the humblest 
man is his equal Ask almost any man if he wants the elevation of his brother- 
man ; if he wants his brother-man in India, in China, in Japan, in the South, or 
on the Pacific Coast, made his equal, and given a chance to outstrip him, in the 
struggle for betterment? And he will usually answer, " Why yes, of course. Do 
I not pray for it and contribute for it?" But, will you sacrifice your prejudices 
for his sake ? He needs different religious influences, different educational influ- 
ences, different social influences, he needs to feel that he is no longer ostracised, 
and that he may aspire for himself and his children, just as you may. Will you 
adopt him into your religious, educational, social circles? But, you reply : " That 
is a society question." It is a society question. And you belong to the Kingdom 
of God ; to the unseen society, "which, by the power of His Cross, this God-Man, 
who took the form of a servant, is gathering out of the nations ; you have fellow- 
ship with Him, in His humiliation for humanity's sake. And yet, you propose to 
decide this question according to the laws and usages of a society to which you do 
not belong, out of which God has called you, and against whose inhumanity to 
man, against whose worldly pride the Cross is a standard lifted up by God himself. 
You are under the most sacred of bonds to record your testimony as belonging to 
quite another society. 

In what sense, after all, are we brothers? Can society answer this question? 
Can anything but the Cross of Christ? The Saviour gives us a picture of what it is 
to be a true neighbor in the parable of the Good Samaritan. * * Who," asks He, * * was 
neighbor to him that fell among thieves ? " He that thought it was a society ques- 
tion, a question of caste ; he who came and looked on him, and passed by on the 
other side? He that put money into the contribution box for him, or sent some 
one else to help him to the hospital? No; only the man that set him upon his 
own beast; carried him to an inn, and took care of him. A man cannot live a 
neighbor to man if he is not living a neighbor to God, as he is in Christ Jesus. 

Before the war, there was organized a benevolent society, whose anniversary 
occurs the present week— a society to preach the Gospel among the heathen. Its 
founders said, " We cannot take money that has been coined from slave labor. It 
is the price of innocent blood. It cries up to God for vengeance." 

What is the history of that society? Why, the smoke of our civil contest had 
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hardly cleared away before it began to build up the waste places of the South, 
heaping coals of fire upon the people there. Under its auspices, the choicest 
daughters of New England (as though they had been angels of God) went down 
there, with the spelling-book and the Bible ; took their share of the ostracism 
meted out to the recent bondmen, for Jesus' sake ; many of them laid down then- 
lives there. There has scarcely been a foreign missionary field in the world 
which has had more perils, which has demanded greater sacrifices, which has 
developed spirits more heroic, more Christ-like. The same spirit which led our 
brave boys in blue to die to make men free, led their sisters to die to make them 
holy. And what do you see to-day ? This society has done more to stay the tide 
of illiteracy, to lay the foundations of permanent civil and religious prosperity 
than all the other agencies put together. God's secret is with them that fear Him, 
The men who, for Christ's sake, said, "We cannot set apart to God that which 
has come from unpaid human labor ; we cannot thus have fellowship with the 
works of darkness ; " these men God has put into the fore-front of the great 
battle with ignorance and degradation — the great battle in which the South begins 
to ask the Nation which cannot protect the black man to come to her assistance, 
crying out, like CaBsar to Cassius, "Help, Cassius, or we sink !" They got then- 
baptism at the foot of the Cross. Look at the queenly institutions which they 
have planted. Look at the thousands of the sons and daughters of Ethiopia, whom 
they have developed into the mental, moral and spiritual stature of true manhood ; 
whom they have polished after the similitude of a palace, fitted for professions, 
for business, for home life. Look at the churches they have planted. This is their 
conception of the brotherhood of man, as they have been taught it at the Cross, 
as the Cross has interpreted it to them* 

I know no difference of race, 

Of African and Saxon ; 
Of tawny skin, of rose-cheeked face, 

Of hair of crisp and flaxen. 
The soul within, that is the man, 

There is God's image hidden : 
And there He looks, each guest to scan, 

The bidden and unbidden. 

One God in love broods over all ! 

One pray'r to Him is taught us ; 
One name for mercy, when we call ; 

One ransom, Christ has brought us. 
One heart of meekness, lowly mind, 

Life's counter currents breasting ; 
One Father's House, we hope to find, 

Within God's bosom resting. 



THE PLACE OF MISSIONARY LITERATURE IN THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 

REV. GEO. M. BOYNTON. 

The literature of missions has a threefold function in its relation to the con- 
version of the world : to inform, to quicken and to direct. It would be hard to 
over-estimate the importance of the history and record of missionary efforts and 
successes in their relation to the intelligence of the Christian people of our land and 
our day. If we are exhorted to add to our faith, virtue (manly and "holy enterprise) 
and to virtue, knowledge, the exhortation must apply (next to the knowledge of God 
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and of His word) to the knowledge of the history and progress of His kingdom in 
the world. 

We do not call him even a fairly intelligent citizen of the United States who does 
not know something of the history of his own country — who does not know the gen- 
eral order of its great questions and great conflicts. What shall we say of one who 
claims to have his citizenship in heaven and yet is willingly ignorant of the great 
battle-grounds of Christ's kingdom of even the near past, and so knows nothing of the 
questions which agitate the present day or the forces of the foes now in the field? 

It is no small thing to follow the current history of the world, as it has been 
brought so near to us in our day, and yet with what eagerness the morning 
paper is looked for in every home of even ordinary intelligence ; and after the 
ha If -hour's search, how often to the question, " What is there of interest to-day ?" 
the answer comes, " Oh, nothing." The journals are full of manufactured news ; 
political squabbles ; stories of scandal and of crime ; with now and then some 
event which marks a step in the world's progress of more than ordinary conse- 
quence. It is often said that our missionary periodicals are not of thrilling interest, 
but I am willing to leave it to the testimony of any candid man whether they do 
not at least fairly approximate the secular press in interest and ability, only 
that men are more eager to know what is going on in the kingdoms of this world 
than in the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It is the appetite 
which largely gives its savor to the food. When our hearts are all aglow with 
love to the Master of us all, and we want to know, above all things, that he is 
being satisfied with the travail of his soul, we do not count the tidings of the ad- 
vancement of his kingdom dull. If bis interests are ours, we shall watch them. 

One of the great requisites to giving or praying is that men should know to what 
their alms are directed and for what their prayers go up to God. Let the mission- 
ary press, then, give us information, and give it freely. The men and the women 
who read want to have, not the impressions of other people reproduced, but the 
details which made those impressions. They want the facts, set forth with vivid 
exactness, with life-like coloring. It is only now and then one of our missionaries 
at the front who seems to comprehend that he must make us see what he sees, and 
must remember that his reflections upon the things that have become familiar to 
him will not make us familiar with the facts. If he can stir our imaginations and 
make us his attendants during his day's work, we shall be led to sympathy and 
support. 

When the Church Missionary Society of London was making its exploration 
into Africa the long pages of journal written qp the spot from day to day were 
the most thrilling pages of current history that were being written; and many of 
you have not forgotten the diary of our own Dr. Ladd of his journey up the Nile. 
Nothing should be spared to open the eyes of the givers and the prayers to what 
you may call instantaneous views of the workers at their work. Give us the facts 
in the best possible shape if you want our sympathy, our prayers, our money. 
Until you have done that, you cannot, if you would, call down on us the con- 
demnation spoken to him that "seeth his brother have need" and does not help 
him. 

But Christian character needs inspiration as well as information. It needs not 
only to know, but to feel ; not only to have its eyes made clear to see, but its heart 
stimulated to a worthy enthusiasm. We do not get our inspiration so much from 
great events as from great men. Souls are quickened by quickening souls. The 
contagion of enthusiasm spreads from life to life. That in the literature of mis- 
sions, which will especially kindle missionary enthusiasm is to be found in 
the veins of the noble lives of the men and women who have counted their lives 
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not worth the keeping, for their love for Christ and for the Kingdom of whom this 
world was not worthy, and who, in the world, were least of all men of it. 

What other fuel can you find to build a fire of grand enthusiasm for the Master 
like the one you have in the biography of missions ? Nowhere away from the 
sacred record can you find nobler events of Christian living and devotion. No- 
where are there grander illustrations of the spirit of Christian heroism. Nowhere 
more stirring suggestions of the possible attainments of Christian grace. 

Nor do I recall a missionary biography which is morbid and so misleading— which 
sets up an introspective and dyspeptic type of piety as a model and standard. The 
missionary has no time to be morbid. He has made a consecration of all his ener- 
gies to his Master. His life is led actually and daily by the high purpose which 
he has set before him. His biography is not a picture of still life. He cannot 
stop to take becoming attitudes, even before his own eyes. He has no time to 
write a journal of his supposed spiritual states. If you take his photograph you 
must take him in motion, as nowadays they take a horse upon the race-track, and 
you get him with every muscle set and every nerve charged with life. 

I know no better books for men or boys, for matrons or maidens, than snch 
books as these, in which you have such lives embalmed. 

Where can you find a manlier life than that of John Coleridge Patteson, Bishop 
of Melanesia, his diocese the island of the sea, inhabited by blacks. The story of 
his patience and his pluck and cheerful confidence is enough to dispel the worst 
type of malarial saintship— shaky and intermittent. To see him with his senior 
bishop approaching a new island, rowing in his small boat as near as was safe to 
the breakers, and then the two pioneers of the Gospel taking a header through the 
waves and swimmingito the land to tell the Gospel of great joy to the dusky and 
unclad islanders ! There's tonic in the very reading. He could be a bishop with- 
out robes or titles. God had sent him to be an overseer of lone regions and lost 
souls. Or what could be more tragic than the final scene of his death by the 
treacherous arrows of the natives, and the ghastly tableau of the still young hero 
of God floating out in the boat alone toward his waiting friends. 

There is a biography yet unwritten of one connected with the work of this Asso- 
ciation which, if it could be spread upon the record, would equal this in the sin- 
cerity of his devotion, in purity of his motive, in Jiis bearing patiently when nearly 
all men spoke ill of him, for Christ's sake and the Gospel's, and even friends for a 
time began to doubt him, in his readiness to take up the hardest thing there was 
to do until the end. You will know of whom I speak when I tell you that he was 
equally the friend of the Indian a/id of the negro; that he became the target of all 
the shafts of malice when he sought to protect the poor Indian from his worse than 
savage foes within the capital of the nation and on the western reservation ; that 
he became the victim of the deadly malaria of the African coast, where he had 
gone to reorganize and direct the work of this Association in the Mendi Mission. 
I speak of one whom we all delight to honor and call reverend— the Reverend Ed- 
ward P. Smith. 

And there are others still upon the field, whose names may or may not be known 
to any wide fame with men, and women, too, who have hazarded their lives for the 
privilege of preaching and of teaching in the name of Christ. We cannot afford 
to lose the records of such positive and aggressive Christianity for their stimulus 
to the Christian character of those at home and those whose characters are form- 
ing yet. 

Dr. Goodell names as one of the ten ways by which the world is to be saved, that 
we keep the home and Sunday-school libraries full of that most interesting and 
profitable of all our literature for the young, the books written by Christ's soldiers 
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upon the field of battle. I would emphasize even more than that — the books 
-written about these heroes of the faith and their lives of earnest "and joyful sacri- 
fice. Who will not acknowledge that we need the inspiration in our day ? 

If the Christian world needs for its own sake the information and the 
inspiration which can only come from the literature of missions, the missionary 
work itself needs equally this means to make its opportunities known to the 
Christian world. 

That is only in part, if at all, a Christian church which is not a missionary 
church as well. The salt which has lost its savor is no longer salt. It will save 
deception if you take off the label. It is "good for nothing," and is to be cast into 
the street only to get rid of it, and not because it is good for a road. 

The true Church of Christ is concerned about the progress of his kingdom, is in 
earnest sympathy with those who are at the front, is eager in its outlook for new 
opportunities of service. To such a waiting ear — and, brethren, it is waiting — 
come through the missionary press the tidings of opportunity, the sound of doors, 
long closed, creaking on their hinges as they fling open for the feet of the delaying 
messengers of grace. This is the telephone which summons to instant response. 
It sounds in the counting-rooms of our men of business, and invites them to new 
investments in behalf of those for whom God goes security, for "he that giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord." It rings its summons in our Theological 
Seminaries and among our younger brethren in the ministry, and calls them to 
occupy until He comes. It goes into the offices of the organizations through which 
the churches reach the needy east and west, north and south, and says not pull 
down your barns, but build greater ones ; for, as are the broad farms of the West 
to the old New England homesteads, so are the harvests to be reaped to those 
which have been already gathered in. It mixes in our homes, and calls on our 
sons and- daughters to the waiting work. 

And neither we at home, nor those in the broad field, can afford to be left 
unnotified or uncalled. They need it that souls may be born into the king- 
dom ; we need it that we may by pure toil and sacrifice grow unto the stature and 
the likeness of our risen Lord. 

The Church of Christ will not know more of the advancement of His kingdom 
or of its hindrances than it is told. God will not save us the trouble of the inquiry 
or the report. The Church of Christ will have no more enthusiasm in the work 
than it gets by entering into sympathy with those who do it, and with Him who 
died that it might go on. 

And yet, in the light of all this already trite and quite self-evident truth, you 
hear it said ,even by those who are concerned in the progress of the work, " What 
are we going to do with this increasing mass of missionary literature? We are 
quite flooded with it, and especially with these periodicals, these Missionary 
Heralds, and Home Missionaries and American Missionaries. Can't we make it 
less? Can't we combine them and double the thing up? It bothers us." Ah, 
brethren, the wonder is that we do not cry for more and better. The wonder is 
not that so many take the missionary magazines, but so few, and that so few of 
those who take them read them. 

Brethren, the time will come — if the time comes when men seek first His king- 
dom and His righteousness, not last — that Christian men and women will not 
want to wait a month to glance over the few pages of a missionary magazine ; but 
will want to know the latest news of the advancement of Christ's Kingdom in the 
morning before they look to see the stock-list or the scandal-list of the day before. 
When the question of the morning will be what new progress, what new delays, 
what new need for the advancing hosts of Christian warriors ; and at night thf 
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thought will be, the sun has gone to shine on other fields and other laborers, and 
while we sleep this work goes on. And in those days it shall go on with speed and 
sureness. 

Let our missionary literature then be not lessened in quantity or deteriorated 
in quality. Let not our agents think the time is lost in which they stop to tell ua 
of the work. The growth of Christ's people at home is as important as the con- 
quests of His grace abroad, indeed, the last will be largely proportioned to the first. 
Let ingenuity and enterprise be put into these channels of communication. Let 
the facts be fresh and full— more fresh and full than ever. Let them be clothed in 
choice and skillful diction. Let us leave the arts which the satanic or the merely 
mundane press monopolize to their uses. Let us not grudge the cost. It is not 
cost of administration at all. It is not cost of collection, though it helps that 
department greatly. It is more than all the missionary work of each society for 
the constituency that supports it. Our churches and our Christians here at home 
need it for their own vitalizing and the direction of their awakened energies. If 
our fires be not kept up at home the warmth will not be diffused. These are days 
of organization. It used to be that if a man had lost his way in these then dark 
country roads some one must go out alone with his hand-lantern to guide him to 
safe shelter. Now your streets are full of lamps, and your illuminated signs 
band them at every corner. You may take all the care that is possible of the 
lamps and burners; it will do no good if you neglect to keep the fires up where the 
illuminating gas is made. If the fires go out there the lights go out in every 
street and home. Do not let us ask these organizations to lessen their efforts 
to inform, to quicken and to guide our missionary zeal at home, as though it 
were not an important part of their legitimate work. 



REPORT ON CHINESE WORK. 

The report of your committee on the Chinese Department of the American Mis- 
, sionary Association is as follows : The keynote of the year's work is success. Four 
more schools, 256 more scholars enrolled, nine more teachers, with an increase 
of four Chinese instructors. The number of those professing to forsake idolatry in 
excess of last year, 19. There have 121 given good evidence of conversion— last 
year 106, making 400 who have embraced Christianity during the history of the 
Mission. Only seven thousand dollars of the nearly twelve thousand dollars 
expenses of the mission came out of the treasury of the Association. The number 
of local churches contributing has doubled. The receipts of the * 'Calif ornia Chinese 
Mission " have gained 87 per cent. These gratifying facts inspire confidence that 
this work in purpose and method is blessed of God. They should beget a zeal 
commensurate with the hope they enkindle. 

The new mission established by the American Board in Hong Kong — the natural 
fruit of this work— places peculiar emphasis upon its value, as its initial demand 
came from Chinamen Christianized by its influence. The Rev. Mr. Hager goes to 
this important control not only with the prayers of his American brethren behind 
him, but escorted over and welcomed by the devout supplications of specimen Chi- 
nese converts, tt is an omen of profound significance that four or five Chinese 
workers for Christ, trained in these schools, contribute their invaluable services to 
the enterprise. It is equally suggestive that the Chinese Christians remaining 
behind cheerfully gave $500, adding to their faith, men, and to men, money, an 
evidence of the genuineness ,of their confidence. The past year's experience alone 
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•demonstrates that most of the ingenious, infamous charges made against this peo- 
ple axe lies. So Providence has opened a golden opportunity. The narrow and 
bigoted ignorance, lack of patriotism, lack of statesmanship, lack of humanity, 
lack of equitable dealing exhibited by our Government in its recent legislation on 
the Chinese question have corraled 75,000 of them on these shores. It is the open 
day for Christian privilege. Cannot the majority of these be surrounded by our 
faith, wrought on by the power of Christianity, saturated by a genuine Christian 
life and made the standing army for whom we shall send officers and soldiers to 
conquest the empire? If the teeming millions are appalling can we not subdue this 
installment isolated by inscrutable wisdom for this Christian experiment ? 

With such a present and pressing basis of appeal this work should have abun- 
dant means to reach without delay the limit of its capacity. 

If there be not vital Christian warmth sufficient in the United States to resusci- 
tate this waif upon our coasts, how can we hope to rescue the myriad nation ? It is 
floundering in the Arctic Ocean of heathenism. 

Respectfully submitted, .W. A. BartleTt, Chairman. 



ADDRESS OF REV. WILLIAM ALVIN BARTLETT, D. D. 

After remarking that the Chinese question was little in some aspects, as when 
fifty million people frantically rise to defend themselves against a paltry handful 
of 75,000 Chinamen, Dr. Bartlett continues: But there is a sense in which it is 
large. It is a large question to any man. We find, according to the best accounts, 
430 odd millions of Chinamen. It is the largest question of statesmanship and of 
commerce to know how best to handle the largest body of men who live together, 
and have lived together the longest, on the planet, and that speak one language. 

But if it is large commercially, what is it in a Christian point of view ? We go 
here and there picking up the scraps and the scattered remnants of races, but 
look at this majestic aggregation of humanity ; look at their tremendous history ! 
It is the largest question to-day before the missionary Christianity of the world. 

Well, I am to say a word or two about the Chinese in America. How did they 
come here ? They came here on the invitation of the Americans. California boasted 
at first of the grand people they were to receive. But that soon changed, and 
they began a system of ingenious abuse, such as has never been equalled. Take 
the laws passed by San Francisco — the '* basket " law ; the " cubic foot of air" law, 
under which, if a Chinaman was found living in a room with less than 500 cubic 
feet of air, he was thrust into a prison where he would not have over 200 cubic 
feet of air ; and the "tax" law, under which Chinamen were taxed for sending 
their children to school and not permitted to send them. Every man in the 
street took the license himself of breaking every law of God and of humanity by 
pounding and stoning them. Then, it was not enough for the municipality to seize 
this question, but the State took hold of it. The Legislature of California settled 
all ethnological questions at once. They passed a law and said, by majority, that 
the Chinaman was an Indian ! That settled it. Then the nation took hold of it 
and passed a law— these great 50,000,000 of people against 75,000 of people. 

So the nation passed a law to keep the Chinamen out, violating all the tradi- 
tions of the country, and to import the Chinese wall I They ceased importing the 
Chinamen and imported their wall — a barbaric, ramshackled old thing of a great 
many centuries. It was a kind of waistband to the Chinese Empire when it was 
young; but they burst it long ago and ran over it. 

This infamy was carried to this extent. A committee was appointed by the 
United States Senate, and a corresponding committee from the House, in 1876, to 
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investigate this subject thoroughly. They examined 130 witnesses. They took 
over 1,200 pages of evidence from experts in all departments in regard to Chinese 
history and ethnology and everything else. They met them face to face and 
talked it over. Senator Sargent, the chairman of the Committee, made this state- 
ment in his report. He says, in the first place, that the Chinaman is an " indi- 
gestible mass. " Well, that is not quite definite ; a man hardly knows how to handle 
such a statement as that. It is a kind of mince-pie, I suppose, in the body politic. 
I think I shall leave that for the gastric juico to analyze. But his next assertion is 
more practical. He says that the brain capacity of the Chinaman is not sufficient 
to furnish motive power for self-government ; for all that, he has governed him- 
self since the time that Senator Sargent's ancestors, assuming him to be an Anglo- 
Saxon, were cautiously cracking acorns in Northern Europe and wearing bear- 
skins ! Mr. Pixley, a gentleman we sent to California from my part of the State 
of New York, a lawyer, and violently opposed to the Chinaman, says in tys opin- 
ion before this Committee that the Chinaman is the inferior of any being that God 
ever made ; he says that a specimen cannot be produced that has ever been 
affected in any particular by Christian influences, and that in his (Pixley's) opinion 
the Chinaman hasn't any soul, or if he has a soul it is not worth saving. Gentle- 
men, these things have been put into laws and organized before people of influence, 
and their animus spent itself in that infamous legislation in Congress which 
abrogated a treaty, without consultation and flew in the face of a hundred years of 
precedents. 

"What is the fact ? Why, the fact is that Chinamen are human beings. They 
are honest human beings as the rule goes. The word of a Chinese merchant in 
California is taken everywhere. They are industrious and frugal. Senator 
Cassidy said— he was very much opposed \/o them — in this book of testimony to 
which I have referred: "They are the mOst ingenious, industrious and frugal 
people on the planet ; and if they come into competition with us in low forms of 
industry to-day, they will come in higher forms to-morrow." 

There was an old philosopher who lived 500 years before Christ, Confucius by 
name, who wrote certain maxims ; and it does seem as though he was inspired to 
look ahead precisely at this treaty that they passed at Washington, when he said, 
"It is an evidence of the superior man, of the great moral man, the true man, 
that he adheres strictly to the old agreements, however long they may have stood." 
He was asked if he could put into one word what would express the whole duty of 
man, and he said, " Is not that word * reciprocity*?' (That was a "reciprocity" 
treaty.) He says, " We should not ask another to do unto us what we would not 
be willing to do unto him." And then he says, " The superior man has regard to 
virtue and to the sanctions of law ; but the small man only thinks of himself and 
what favors he is to receive." It looks like an inspired and animated riddling of 
this whole question as it stands to-day before the nation. 

One of the largest land proprietors and wheat-growers in Calif ornia said that 
the work could not be done without the Chinamen ; they have reclaimed two 
millions of acres. 

Now, mind you, with all the wrongs that the Chinese have received on our 
shores, every little disturbance on the Chinese coast which has ever occurred, or 
where a mission station has been sacked by a mob, we have collected and been paid 
every dollar of the damage ; and the Chinese Government has paid nearly a mil- 
lion dollars to our Government for the wrongs perpetrated upon American people 
But this Government has not paid a dollar to the Chinese. There is a claim 
which the Chinese Embassy are now pressing on the Government, for $40,000 that 
was destroyed in one night in Colorado ; but the reply upon such claims usually 
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is, " We have not been in the habit of paying such claims to Chinamen." Isn't 
that justice ? Isn't that purity of legislation ? 

The Chinese are an educated people. They have vast libraries, large and 
broad, rich in literature. They have the lives of great men. They know about 
our Washington ; they teach about him in their schools. Do we know anything 
about their Washingtons — about their great men who have guided the grandest 
nation, in some respects, that history has given us any account of for nearly 8,000 
years, possibly more? We know about Yung Wing, who graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, taking the prizes in English composition. We know the standing of their 
students in our colleges generally. We know the fact that of the 75,000 Chinese 
in this country every one can read and write. In this country, according to the 
census before the last, we had over 5,000,000 who could not read and write ; so that 
there are hardly Chinamen enough in this country to be schoolmasters to those of 
our number who cannot read and write ! Dr. Hedge in Boston stated some years 
ago that, in a conversation with Charles Sumner, Sir John Bowring, the represen- 
tative of Her Majesty at the Court of Pekin, said that when he was there the Chi- 
nese Ministers were the superiors of any European cabinet. Mr. Sumner replied : 
" I am astonished ! You do not pretend to compare them with Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone?" Said he : " I mean precisely what I say, with- 
out any invidious comparison ; I will add that the Prime Minister of China) 
during my residence in Pekin, has not, in my opinion, his intellectual superior 
upon the planet." 

The Chinese are a cleanly people, a decent people. The Chinese laborer washes 
himself all over every day. As a rule they can come into our mission schools and 
sit beside our ladies with perfect propriety. When I was preaching in Indianapolis 
we had every Chinaman in the city in our schools. They are not a clannish people; 
they are glad for American society. 

They have crimes and vices. They are human. They lie and steal, and gamble, 
and have their peculiar method of getting intoxicated with opium. But I don't know 
as it ever has been proven that they can carry on lying to such a magnificent ex- 
tent as we do in an ordinary political campaign, and they have never risen to the 
refined plundering of Wall street. They say they take opium, and you know how 
they took it— they took it at the cannon's mouth at first. England must make 400 
per cent, profit in the poppy fields of India. It was shocking to them to the utmost ; 
and their torment has gone on ever since in homes that were never addicted to 
any crazier drug than tea and knew nothing of a hell so orthodox as the delirium 
tremens. The Emperor petitioned England, in a document which I think has not 
its equal in all the documents of Governments, not to set fire to the morals of his 
people by loading them with their accursed opium. But they did. 

The Chinese worship their ancestors. Well, if I had to choose the least of 
two improprieties, I think I would prefer to pay a very hearty and cordial appre- 
ciation of my grandfather rather than to curse my children with such doctrines 
as have been proposed toward the Chinese. It is better, I think, to worship your 
ancestors than to damn your posterity. 

But the Chinese have noble qualities. In the days of the yellow fever at Mem- 
phis I was near it. We almost felt the hot breath of that dreadful pestilence. 
We needed money and men ; and there came a telegram from San Francisco that 
the Chinese merchants of that city had contributed $12,000 for the yellow fever 
sufferers. That looked like putting the prayer of Christ upon the cross into physi- 
cal results: " Lord, forgive them, for they know not what they do." 

We know the Chinese philosophy, the height of their morality ; we know the 
purity of Confucius' recommendations and the wondrous statement of Lotse that 
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we should love our enemies ; and we know that the highest crest waves of this 
Chinese morality throw spray around the feet of Jesus. I have stood this summer 
in the far West. I have stood where you can test civilization. There in Seattle 
stood a university on our right hand, and on it the Indian words Al-Ki — by and 
by— the motto of the Territory — " By and by we will show you." Brethren, I am 
not given to nightmares nor to day dragons, but it did seem to me as we stood 
there and looked out upon that majestic sheet of water, Puget Sound, being nearer 
in the centre of the majority of the population in the planet than we are here, that 
the day would come, with that matchless harbor, that wonderful climate, with 
coal and iron in the vicinity, with all cereals and fruits possible, when the throne 
of power would be transferred from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and when 
the argosies of the world would float without any bar, either in Puget Sound or in 
the cities around it, and ride there at peace in the security of a gospelized and 
millennialized age. It can only be done by our appreciation of the necessity of 
keeping our Christianity clean and solid and aggressive, and on the old basis of 
sin and salvation through a crucified Redeemer. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INDIAN MISSIONS. 

Your Committee, to whom has been referred that part of the annual statement 
of the Executive Committee which relates to the American Indians, desire to report 
as follows : 

The chief event of the year, in the Indian department, is the adoption by this 
Association of the Indian Missions of the American Board. Your Committee look 
upon this as an event of conspicuous importance in the history of the Association. 
As long ago-as 1872, at the annual meeting of that year, the Committees on the 
Indian and the foreign work suggested a double transfer — namely, the transfer of 
the foreign missions of the Association to the American Board, and the transfer 
of the Indian missions of the Board to this Association. The propriety of such an 
exchange has seemed obvious to many patrons of the two societies for some time. 
However satisfactory the explanation of the existing condition of things afforded 
by the historical development of the two organizations, it was plain that the time 
had come for such a unifying and concentrating of the work of this Association as 
would result from leaving the foreign field to others, and assuming the care of 
those missions in our own country which our foreign missionary society had so well 
established. 

These missions are among the Dakotas, one of the most widely extended and 
important of the American Indian stocks. The largest of these missions— that at 
the Sisseton agency, formerly under the care of the lamented Stephen R. Riggs— 
has chosen for its new mother not our Association, but another missionary board, 
by which it will doubtless be thoroughly cared for and warmly cherished. The 
missions which actually come under our care constitute an important group 
of churches and schools, and should be received with a hearty welcome by an As- 
sociation with such antecedents as this. The new trust committed to us calls for 
new purpose and energy in our specific work. 

We find that these Dakota missions are not dead or dying, but thoroughly 
alive. And because they are thoroughly alive they need very real help. The men 
in charge of them are men awake to their opportunities, believers in a forward 
movement, and in whatever legitimate experiments may be involved therein. 
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*We feel that in all such experiments they should have the ready co-operation of 
the Christian Church. We therefore heartily endorse the Executive Committee 
in their plans for enlargement in the Dakota field — for improvements in the mis- 
sion property and in methods of work, where they are called for, and the establish- 
ment of new missions in places which promise success. 

One project, your Committee believe, deserves to be regarded with special favor, 
the establishment of a school — agricultural, mechanical and normal — at Fort 
Sully. The Executive Committee have secured a delightful site for such a school, 
and they know the man to take charge of it. What is wanted is money to fur- 
nish the proper financial basis, and we can scarcely doubt that this will be forth- 
coming. The industrial school method of missionary work has already been 
thoroughly tested at the east — in Hampton and Carlisle — and the verdict is alto- 
gether favorable. There is good reason to believe that the adoption of the same 
method among the Indians themselves would result in real benefit. Let the work 
of instruction, in all its interesting details, be carried on where the red man can 
see it, and it will surely make its impression upon him. At all events, we have 
in favor of this view the opinions of men who may be looked upon as experts in 
this matter. 

In adopting as its aim these Dakota missions, and thus enlarging its strictly mis- 
sionary work among the American Indians, the American Missionary Association 
gives its approval anew to the attempt, now so long continued, to Christianize the 
xed men. There are those who scoff at the idea of such a work ; but history — not 
to say the Gospel — teaches us better. No race of men has yet been discovered so 
low that it cannot be reached and moved by the religion of the Crucified, and the 
American Indians are certainly no exception. The Indians as a whole are by no 
means the lowest or the least susceptible ; and the results on record are far from 
insignificant. God has blessed the efforts of his church in their behalf through- 
out the past two hundred years, and we know he will continue to bless them. 
Respectfully submitted. , Joseph Anderson, Chairman. 



ADDRESS OF REV. DR. ANDERSON. 



When the question arose in my mind in what line to follow up this brief report, 
it seemed to me that the subject of Indian wrongs and Indian rights had been 
sufficiently discussed for the present in this Association and elsewhere, and that it 
might be of advantage for us to look for a little while in another direction. 

There are few, I suppose, who are aware of the largeness of this work as carried 
on upon our continent, few who appreciate the amount of real labor and real 
suffering, I may say, endured in this direction. In order to a correct estimate, it 
seems to me that we ought not to lose sight of, but rather we ought to recognize, 
the work which has been done by our Roman Catholic friends. They began as 
long ago as 1611, and from that date onward until 1832, at least, they carried on an 
extended work among the American Indians upon eight or ten different and 
important fields. I find, by looking over their lists, that 170 men gave themselves 
to the work of saving the Indian from barbarism and elevating him to a higher 
and Christian level during this period. 

Then, in order to a correct appreciation of this work, we must remember also 
what our beloved friends, the Moravians, have done — not only what they did in 
Greenland, not only what they did in the West Indies, but what they did within 
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the bounds of our own nation, especially in Pennsylvania and farther west. And 
so, too, we must recognize the work done by the Episcopalians and the Method- 
ists and the Presbyterians, who, through a long series of years and in varied fields, 
have been laboring for the conversion of the American Indian. 

But in none of these fields has a more satisfactory work been done than that 
which has been done in this America of ours by the Congregational churches and 
the men whom they have sent out. The missionary work among the American 
Indians began with the founding of the church in New England — began under the 
molding hand of John Elliot in Massachusetts. A. hundred years later than the 
day when Elliot began that work another figure arose upon the stage of history : 
David Brainerd, the humble, quiet young man, who gave himself for Christ and 
for the beloved Indians, and labored and suffered even unto death. And then, 
when we come down to 1813 or thereabouts, we find the American Board, newly 
organized, turning its attention to the Indians in the South and Southwest. In the 
record of their early work we have such names as Cyrus Kingsbury and Byington 
and Father Gleason, and in the far West Williamson and Riggs, our lamented 
brethren to whom reference has already been made, and many others, some of 
whom are still with us, including our excellent brother and my fellow com- 
mitteeman Rev. Cushing Eells. 

Here we have a list of heroes doing their work quietly, silently, patiently, yet a 
work deserving to be called heroic, as much so as that which has been done on the 
islands of the sea and on the other side of the globe — a work in which noble men 
and women have taken part. What is the result ? Here is the good seed sewing. 
What kind of a harvest has been gathered ? There are those who think — perhaps 
it is the common impression — that the results of Indian missions have been meagre 
and of little value at the best; but let us consider. It seems to me that in any such 
calculation some account should be made of what may be called the reciprocal 
effect produced in the lives of the missionaries themselves and of the churches 
sending them forth. I observe that Dr. Shay, author of the History of Catholic 
Missions in America, referring to the extinction of the * Spanish missions in the 
southern part of our country, says that even if they have become extinct and if 
there are no results that we can trace to-day, that does not count for their con- 
demnation any more than the disappearance of the works of art produced so long 
ago by Apelles and Zeuxis is to the condemnation of those workers. He might 
have gone farther and called attention to the effect produced upon the artists 
themselves by their contributions to ancient art, the effect produced upon the art- 
ist anywhere by the work that he does in his own field, the effect produced upon 
the reformer by the work of reform which he accomplishes, the results produced 
in the lives of missionaries who constitute so large a company in our church from 
their labors, their sufferings and their sorrows. 

I noticed in a past number of the American Missionary published during the 
present year that a cut had been reproduced representing a group of Indians 
watching a railroad train — an impressive picture r and it suggested to me that our 
aim should be to bring these Indians of the West where they shall not stand 
suspiciously watching a railroad train, the emblem of advancing civilization, but 
where they shall co-operate with us and appreciate the railroad train and make 
it theirs. We want them to adopt as rapidly as possible all the appliances of 
our civilization, and above all we want them to accept the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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ADDRESS OF REV. J. C. PRICE. 

On the 1st of January, 1863, the negro was like a newly-built ship launched upon 
the waters without mast, sail or rudder. Pleased with liberty, he thought his 
happiness complete ; but a few months' experience taught him better. When the 
ballot was denied, when he could not — nay, more, when he cannot— claim as a 
right or privilege the comforts of travel ; when deeply-rooted prejudice on account 
of his color and previous condition of servitude confroDted him at every turn, he 
soon found that he had not reached the full stature of an American citizen, but 
was still in his infancy. And the question that presents itself to your minds, and 
to the friends of the negro and to ours, the orphaned recipients of your generosity, 
is, Has the negro grown any? has he made any noticeable advancement? Or is he 
where freedom found him and where slavery left him ? January, 1863, found the 
negro penniless, ignorant, a homeless wanderer, his chief object to be in General 
Sherman's army, or if not in it, in the wake of it ; but he is now settled, fixed, 
and by industry and by perseverance he has purchased homes, and he and his 
children, through the generous aid of friends, have received some education. 
The land that he once sowed in slavish fear and reaped with trembling, he now 
sows in joy and gathers with the gladsome shout of a free and jubilant harvester. 
In fact, the material, as well as the intellectual and moral progress of the negro 
has surprised his best friends. He has gone forth without possessing the tattered 
garments that he wore, without a foot of soil on which to tread, and he has 
purchased those homes. And not only has he purchased them, but he has carried 
into them those things which make home what it is — the comforts of home. 
It is nothing strange to go into a Southern home and see a carpet on the floor. 
If it is not on all of it, it will be a big piece in the middle. And if you don't find 
it all the way up-stairs, you will find a little as you step on the first step. That 
shows a disposition to do something that is elevating. And then the fact that 
thejr have purchased these homes is something. I have seen it repeated in the 
newspapers of the North — and I regret to say by men who do not know the negro 
— that he is a lazy, shiftless fellow. Well, they do not go down South, as we term 
it, and go into the negroes' houses. They do not go into his colleges and uni- 
versities and high schools, but they ride around by the station, they see a few 
at the depot — a lot of lazy negroes, as you find a lot of lazy white men under similar 
circumstances. They judge us unfairly. No man is judged by the worst, but by the 
best. Did you want Lord Chief Justice Coleridge to form an opinion of America by 
the men that he met by accident or saw in the slums of New York — "lazy " men, 
that he saw lounging around the corners of the streets ? No ; you wanted him to 
judge you by your best, and you put your best forward. Now, what we ask for 
the negro is that he be judged by his best and not by his worst. Of course, 
the best is always in the minority, but that is the way we are judged. If these 
same men were to go into the South and go into the negroes' homes, they would 
find there very often excellent comfort. Some one has asked whether the negro 
has any of this race prejudice in him. No ; he will give you the best bed and the 
fattest pig and the best chicken he has got in the yard. There is no prejudice 
there. And then, not only these things, but you find in many of their houses 
instruments of music — some with an organ, some with a piaao ; and you can find 
young girls there who can play on both, and if you want a little singing they can 
do that too. Negroes can sing as well as my friends the Chinamen. These things, 
too, are not only found in the cities but in the country places and villages. 

The negro has done all this, notwithstanding that he has lost millions — yes, the 
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negro has been defrauded of millions, yet he has accumulated millions, and in 
many instances he has become the owner of the farms and plantations of his for- 
mer master. It was no longer than two or three years ago that the papers told us 
that the farm of Mr. Jefferson Davis rightly belonged not to him, but to two ne- 
groes, they having paid $200,000 for it. And these are but examples. You 
go through the South and you find negroes owning farms of 100 or 800 acres 
each ; and I know of one man who owns 900 acres, all of which he has bought 
since the war. We have gone forth to the earth, and with the horny hands of toil 
we have made the earth to answer to our appeals ; and these have been the results. 
Why, in Georgia alone there are more than 86.000 colored voters who own 500,000 
acres of land valued at about $1,244,000, besides city property valued at $2,100,000, 
horses and mules, etc., valued al $2,000,000, making an aggregate for Georgia 
aJ one of more than $6,000,000, which the colored people in that State now own. 

But why should I enumerate? In fact, the negro has made the waste places 
of the South to blossom as the rose. He has built its railroads, dug its canals, 
erected its mansions, makes its carriages and buggies, and in 1878 produced for 
the American people more than $250,000,000. In the face of these evidences, who 
would dare question his industry, stigmatize him as " lazy," and ridicule his 
unskilled labor? 

But these are but the beginnings — the gray streaks of dawn ushering in a 
brighter day for this toiling and long-oppressed son of Ham. We are often 
reminded of what the negro was in ancient days, especially in Northern Africa ; 
but to-day we are forced to see what he is in America, notwithstanding its 
prejudices and its political oppression and persecution ; we are forced to look at 
him rising in his incomparable glory, the anomaly of the race and the wonder of 
mankind. 

But there is another feature. The negro's highest powers and worthiest capa- 
bilities are not all shown in the development of sterile marshes or barren high" 
lands. If slavery brought out his power of endurance, his patience and his un- 
paralleled fidelity, freedom called forth his intellectual ability and causes the 
world to wonder at his rapid attainments. But this angel in him long ago would 
have sought his native heaven, but slavery clipped his wings, forbade his flight, 
and confined him to corn hills, cotton rows, rice marshes and pine forests. But 
his wings are growing again, and already he lifts himself somewhat from 
the earth. But you say, " Are there any signs of his educational progress?" 
I might answer by pointing to distinguished colored men who fill positions of' 
responsibility and emolument in this country. But not only are there men who 
are educated among us, but there are also schools of high grade whose portals are 
anxiously crowded by young men and women thirsting for knowledge. I have 
taken one State as an example of our material progress ; let another show our 
intellectual advancement. In 1861 there was not a school in North Carolina to 
which persons of color were admitted. But to-day, in addition to her common 
schools, she has Shaw University, Biddle University, St. Augustine Normal 
School, four State Normal Schools, Esther Seminary, Scotia Seminary, Bennett 
Seminary, and the Zion Wesleyan Institute — institutions of high grade ; these 
have in them to-day an aggregate of 2,000 young men and women preparing for 
the great work of uplifting their brethren, and every summer they go forth 
throughout North Carolina and other Southern States doing what they can 
for the improvement of their fellows. Besides this, we have in North 
Carolina from twelve to fifteen newspapers, weeklies, semi-weeklies and 
monthlies, edited, owned and controlled by colored men. The negro has done 
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something, and we consider it something — something that we are proud of, 
especially when we think of the manner in which it has been done. 

But, notwithstanding this favorable aspect of the condition of the people as 
seen in these two States, we are forced to ask the question — in fact it comes to us 
as we travel among the people — what is our material progress in Georgia, what is 
North Carolina's educational outlook, when we consider the masses of the people 
through the South? They are but a drop in the bucket. If you could travel 
through that section and view the condition of the people away off in the remote 
towns and districts, you would say so, especially when you remember that the 
population has increased to almost double its original number. Since 1863 the 
4,000,000 have grown to nearly 7,000,000. It is nothing strange to see the need of 
instruction among the people, even among the ministry. It is my theory that we 
must get the ministry straight firsi; ; and when we have an intelligent ministry 
before the people, then we wiH soon have an intelligent people. "Like priest" 
always " like people". 

It was truly said by President Tobey at the meeting of the A. M. A. in Chicago 
that the presence of the negro in the United States is of great significance, that 
the enthusiasms of political life in our nation have resulted from his presence, and 
that he has been the occasion of the most exhaustive discussion of the rights of 
man and the formation of a new political party and is now the most considerable 
element in our politics. That is true ; but that is telling us our disease without a 
cure. What is the remedy ? That is what you are here for to-night ; that is what 
you have been turning over in your minds ever since you assembled. What is the 
remedy for these existing political and social evils among us ? We think it was 
precisely set forth by the Secretary of the Association at that same meeting when 
he said, " The true remedy for the existing evils is not to change the negro's color 
or his party, but to change his character" and that is what we ask. 

Legislation cannot solve the negro problem in this country. The thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments, the Civil Rights Bill and the Constitution itself 
cannot solve the negro problem. We must go behind the Constitution, behind the 
amendments ; we must go to the public sentiment. What effect has a law if there 
is not a public sentiment to back it up? We have had the Civil Rights 
Bill for several years, but what did it amount to in some sections of 
the country ? It amounted to nothing, because there was not a public sentiment 
to sustain it. And it seems to me that we want to educate the public sentiment 
and it is evident that the solution of this great vexing problem can only come 
through the gradual and thorough development of the negro's mental and moral 
nature. I say thorough, because some men think that the negro need have only an 
elementary training, that he is not prepared for a higher training. Why is he 
not ? If it has taken centuries of culture, with the best masters and the best teach- 
ers, to uplift the white race, why is it not necessary to uplift the black race ? God 
has made of one blood all nations of men that dwell upon the face of the earth ; 
and we believe that there are only individual and not race distinctions as to their 
mental and moral capabilities. Therefore, what one race requires another 
race requires ; and we feel assured that, when this has been done, the mil- 
lions of minds, both in this country and in Africa, that are now rough and 
unshapen as the rock from the quarry, will begin to show signs of symmetry under 
the constant hammer and steady chisel of competent workmen. 

Then, and not till then, the negro's sun of progress and prosperity, whose earliest 
rays already gladden his eastern horizon, will rise and climb the firmament of his 
glory until it reaches its zenith, and from that zenith it will shed forth a light 
that all the nations of the earth shall behold, whose heat shall melt away all pre- 
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judice, in whose light all indignities and all inhumanities shall vanish ; and all 
these nations, in one united, harmonious voice, shall cry aloud, " Ethiopia, Ethopia 
has indeed and in truth stretched forth her hands unto God." 



CASTE IN AMERICA. 

BT SECRETARY 8TRIKBT. 

India has four castes, America two. The Hindoo castes are the priest, soldier, 
merchant and laborer or Soodra. The last is the largest and lowest and bears the 
weight of all the upper classes, whom it is born to serve and by whom it is 
despised. The highest caste may come down to the employments of the soldier or 
merchant, but not to those of the Soodra, but, according to Hindoo orthodoxy, the 
Soodra can as little enter a higher caste as a stone can become a plant. 

America's two castes are simply the white and the colored races. The latter are 
the Soodras, and in the orthodox theology of slavery they were born to serve the 
whites. But while that high orthodoxy suffered a rude shock in the Proclamation 
of Emancipation, caste comes in to save it from utter overthrow, and has fixed a 
great gulf between the races, so that especially "they cannot pass to us that 
would come from thence." 

This proscription of the colored races includes the Indian and the Chinaman, but 
for the sake of simplicity ef presentation I shall refer mainly to the most numer- 
ous race in this country — the Negro. 

By caste prejudice they are denied fellowship which Christ enjoins — rights which 
the Constitution grants, access to trades, professions and schools v* here they could 
compete with the whites. 

Caste is a worse sin in America than in India. In practicing it the Hindoo obeys 
his gods and his veda ; the American dishonors his God and disobeys his Bible. 
The Hindoo is a heathen and is degraded by caste ; the American sends mission- 
aries to convert him and to denounce his caste, and yet sustains caste at home. 
The Hindoo is consistent in denying equal rights to all men ; the American boasts 
that God made of one blood all nations, and that all men are free and equal, and 
yet tolerates caste. 

In sustaining caste the American perpetuates the inconsistency and shame of 
slavery. No greater inconsistency was ever shown than in holding slaves in 
America after the Declaration of Independence ; and no greater shame than in the 
zealous defense of slavery by the press, the pulpit and the theological seminaries— 
at the imperious bidding of the slaveholder. Caste is the tap root of slavery, and 
the defense of it is a repetition — nay, an aggravation — of the apologies formerly 
made for slavery. Men will live to be ashamed of this defense. 

Caste is a curse to America. 

It injures those who cherish it. Caste-prejudice is a sin. All prejudice is nar- 
row, born of ignorance and hate. Caste-prejudice, therefore, by narrowing the 
mind and embittering the heart, harms the American citizen both as a man and a 
Christian. It hinders the progress of its victims. The slaves are emancipated— 
their continued degradation is the nation's danger, their elevation the nation's 
hope, and yet caste shuts up the avenues of trades, professions, schools and 
churches, through which alone they can escape from ignorance and degradation. 
If they rise it must be in spite of all the obstacles that caste can throw in their 
way. 

It creates race antagonisms. The foreign immigration into this country creates 
no antagonisms. It flows into the great river of American life like brooklets, 
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bringing down often their turbid waters, but these are soon mingled and purified 
in the mightier stream. But caste renders the colored races an opposing tide now 
indeed overflowed and borne under, yet resisting their fate. That they are Over- 
borne is seen in the nullifying of their vote in Jthe South and in denying them 
access to the rights, immunities and privileges of the dominant class. But they 
are neither silent nor submissive. We know how prompt and deadly is the resent- 
ment of the Indian ; the negro and the Chinaman are more quiet, but they resist 
as best they can and await the time, in the conflict of tides, x when their volume 
and momentum will give them the preponderance. 

Nor is that awaiting vain, nor that time distant, in view of the astonishingly 
rapid increase of the colored population — an increase of over 500 per day — an 
increase of 35 per cent, in ten years, as against 28 per cent, in the white population 
of the South. It is easy to estimate in how few years, the colored population will 
equal the whites, and it is easy to see that, as this growth goes on and long before 
the equal numbers are reached, the sense of growing strength and of continued 
-wrong will stimulate the negative resistance of the present to the determined hos- 
tility of the future ; and when that race conflict comes, what human ken can fore- 
tell the issue ? But we may be sure that when it comes the North, the whole 
nation, can no more keep out of it than it could keep out of the dreadful conflict 
with slavery, out of which this impending struggle grows. 

Special significance is given to all this by the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States pronouncing the Civil Rights Bill unconstitutional. This 
takes from the colored man the last shadow of legal protection to rights which he, 
and all men for themselves, consider essential to their manhood, and will stimulate 
him to more determined resistance unless the conscience and good sense of the 
white races shall speedily end this needless, yet dangerous conflict. 

This leads me to ask : Is there a remedy for all this, and what is it ? Not in 
dragging the white man down, but in lifting the colored man up. Both races 
must cooperate. The white man must let down the ladder ; the black man must 
climb. The white man must open the door of the shop, and the black man must 
go in and do as good work as the white man can. The white man must open the 
school house and the black man must go in and become as good a scholar as the 
white man is. The black man can never attain positions and honors by demand- 
ing them simply because he is a black man ; he must fairly win them by being 
worthy of them. The white man cannot maintain his superiority by denying the 
black man the chance of becoming his equal. He cannot hold it by force. Slavery 
for a time enabled him to do so, for then he had superior numbers and the aid of 
the Government, but he has no longer that aid and he cannot always have the 
weight of superior numbers. The white man must give the chance, and the black 
man must take it and win his position. 

But the white man is not ready to give the chance — in other words, surrender 
the vantage ground his color gives him. Here is a call for an appeal to conscience. 
The subject must be discussed, North and South, among white and black alike. 
As the anti-slavery reform arose not out of the stagnant waters of indifference, but 
out of the dashing stream of healthful agitation, so must the caste reform be 
brought about. That discussion has begun in earnest, and will not cease till caste 
be sent to that bourne to which slavery, its ancestor, has gone and whence it shall 
never return. But discussion must take shape ; the Church must cease to sustain 
caste. The time was when men were afraid to oppose slavery because it would 
hinder the spread of their churches in the South. They urged : "Why endanger 
the growth of our denomination by joining in this useless clamor against slavery ?" 
But the time came when these same persons decided that it was more important to 
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destroy slavery than multiply churches that sustained slavery. Missionary societies 
abandoned their churches in the South, and the great national churches allowed 
themselves to be rent in twain rather than uphold slavery. Only such an attitude 
against caste will avail anything. When the North feels that ten churches or 
schools that stand unequivocally against caste are more important than a thousand 
churches or schools that sustain caste, then we shall see the beginning of the end. 

But the colored people themselves must be educated out of caste. Strange as it 
may seem, some of them are its abettors, and, stranger still, they are so religiously. 
As men, they repudiate it ; as Christians, they sustain it. They prefer separation 
mainly, perhaps, because they think the whites would not welcome them. Other 
reasons may be given. Some of the members love excitement in their worship, and this 
they can enjoy better if no whites are present; the leaders can be bishops and rulers 
among their own people, but, if joined to the whites, these honors are denied, or, at 
least, unequally divided. Why is it that religion is compelled to shield some of the 
greatest wrongs on earth? Albert Barnes said, long before slavery was abolished : 
'There is no power out of the Church that could sustain slavery an hour, if it were not 
sustained in it." Must sinful and harmful caste, the baleful progeny of slavery, 
find its bulwark in the Church — nay, in some of the colored churches themselves? 

But this wish or willingness of these churches for separation is gravely made 
use of by many most excellent people as a reason for ceasing to make war 
against caste. It is said triumphantly : " See how the colored people, welcomed to 
Dr. GoodelTsor Dr. Rankin's churches, prefer churches of their own." Does their 
abetting caste help to destroy it ? Did the wish of the Israelites in the wilderness to 
return to Egypt help them on to Canaan ? If the slaves in this country were ever con- 
tent to remain slaves, as was sometimes alleged, that was all the greater evidence of 
the curse of slavery. If the Soodra consents to remain a Soodra, all the more does 
he need the breaking of his bondage that he may become a man. And so, if the 
colored people consent to caste separation, all the more do they need emancipation 
from the bondage of caste. 

In this point of view the action of some of the large religious bodies North and 
South in consenting to a separation on the color line is riveting the chains of caste 
on the colored people, and sustaining caste-prejudice in the hearts of the white 
race ; and it is seriously questioned by many considerate persons whether the 
presence of two Congregational Missionary Societies in the South, the one working 
mainly for the whites, and the other side by side, mainly for the blacks, will not, 
with all explanations, be construed into a sanction of caste. The question is fairly 
before the churches, and should be met in a frank and Christian way. 

The presence with us to-day of a committee appointed by the American Home 
Missionary Society to confer on this very subject renders its consideration by this 
meeting a matter of comity and of Christian duty, and to aid in its intelligent and 
harmonious settlement I beg leave to contribute some facts and considerations. 

The A. M. A. was organized when the great missionary societies, home and 
foreign, aided churches in the South that received slaveholders as members. It 
was formed not as an anti-slavery society, nor merely as a formal protest against 
slavery, but as affording a channel through which anti-slavery Christians might 
carry forward missions without complicity with slavery. Hence it established 
missions in foreign lands and among the Indians, and also home missions in the 
West. 

But in the progress of the anti-slavery movement the large missionary societies 
withdrew their aid from slaveholding churches, and soon thereafter came the 
opening for the great work -to be done for the freedmen. The Association was be- 
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lieved to be providentially prepared to undertake this work, and hence it gave up 
its home missions in the West and among the Indians and entered with alacrity 
into this new field. 

The territory it occupied was the whole South, its schools being located in every 
Southern State. But gradually it withdrew from Delaware, Maryland, and un- 
wisely, as I then thought, and now think, from Florida. At the West it organized 
a few churches in Kansas, which, however, it at length turned over to the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, only resuming limited efforts there when the great 
exodus of colored people thither took place. In Missouri it never attempted 
much in church planting. It found that the Home Missionary Society that had 
done so grand a work from the Atlantic to the Pacific, rearing its monuments of 
light and piety along the whole line of its march, had entered Missouri so effectu- 
ally that there was no more call for the Association in those parts, and hence that 
state was soon and cheerfully surrendered to the occupancy of that Society. In 
Texas the Association has established one of its chartered institutions at Austin, 
the Tillotson Collegiate and Normal Institute ; it was the earliest Congregational 
Society to plant churches in the State ; its churches there, though few, are more in 
number than that of any other Congregational Society, and two calls are pressing 
upon us now for the organization of new churches. Thus its field may be said to 
be the "Solid South" leaving out Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, Florida and the new 
State of West Virginia. In this territory it has planted its large and permanent 
educational institutions ; its 89 churches, united in eight conferences, covering 
nearly the whole South. 

The Association has been as much opposed to caste as to slavery, as its early 
publications abundantly show, and has ever refused to accept the limitation of a 
color line. Its schools and churches have seemed to be almost wholly confined to 
the blacks, solely because it allowed them to enter at all. But it has not confined 
itself entirely to efforts for that race. It has founded schools and churches mainly 
white. The church in Jacksonville, Fla., was organized under its auspices. Its 
founders did not ask pecuniary aid, but they did ask one of our District Secretaries 
to assist in the organization, which he did, and spent nearly a month with 
them afterward, supplying the pulpit until a permanent pastor could be obtained. 
In Kentucky, John G. Fee, its first missionary in the South, commissioned in 1848, 
formed white churches on an anti-slavery basis. The same was done by Daniel 
Worth in North Carolina. That church planting in Kentucky was followed by 
Berea College, the most conspicuous example in the South of an anti-caste insti- 
tution, its pupils being in nearly equal numbers of both races ; and now more 
recently the example of Berea has been followed by a church and school in 
Williamsburg, Ky., and in Clover Bottom. Other openings of the same sort are 
presenting themselves in the same region. 

The only movement made by Congregationalists to found white churches in the 
territory occupied by the Association was begun during or soon after the war. 
At that time the work of the Association was in its infancy, and the broad and 
permanent foundations which it has since laid were scarcely anticipated. On the 
other hand, this new movement for white churches was mainly confined to the 
largest cities and perhaps the thought of possible competition was not entertained. 
At all events the movement was not very successful and was very nearly abandoned. 

Whatever general impressions may have existed at that early day as to the 
special work of the Association or whatever special designations may since have 
been used as to the classes for which it was mainly to labor, it never supposed that 
it was to be confined entirely to those classes ; and certainly now, after nearly 
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twenty years of almost exclusive occupancy of the special territory to which it 
has confined itself, so far as Congregationalists are concerned, it may well be 
supposed to look with some surprise upon a movement recently inaugurated to enter 
that same territory with missionary efforts that practically places it on one side of 
a color line. 
' An agreement was made between the two societies when this question came 
before them, which provides temporarily and tentatively against the repetition of 
any such interferences as that which started this discussion. Both societies have 
agreed not to enter into any field occupied by the other without mutual consulta- 
tation. But this agreement provides no permanent basis for a settlement of the 
question which field each society shall occupy. It only insures Christian co-oper- 
ation and forbearance until a settlement be made. What that settlement shall be 
is for the constituency of our societies to determine, and to them we must leave it. 
The American Board and the Association have made a harmonious arrangement 
of their respective fields of labor, and it is to be- hoped that an adjustment equally 
satisfactory may be reached with the American Home Missionary Society. 
In view of all this several questions ought to be considered. 

1. What is the field open before us among the white population of the South? 

It is not the extent of the territory, nor the number of millions of white people 
that are in the South, nor even the number that need our school and Gospel 
advantages, but it is : How many of them can be reached by an anti-caste Gospel f 

It is not enough to say that we are to preach the Gospel, and if people are con- 
verted the caste question will take care of itself. Well do I remember when that 
plea and policy were in vogue in regard to slavery. The Gospel was preached, 
churches were formed, and the denominations were happy in their enlargement. 
Slavery also did take care of itself, and good care, too, for it found snug homes in 
these very churches. And well do I remember wheo these same denominations 
cast slavery away from them and the coveted churches along with it ! 

The American churches cannot afford to repeat that experience in regard to 
caste. What was- done then in comparative innocence, because done in ignorance, 
cannot now be done without great guilt in the light of that experience. We must 
remember that it is more important to destroy caste than to found churches that 
will sustain caste. No work can be done by our churches among the white people 
of the South that will stand the test, that does not proceed on the avowed and 
practical repudiation of caste ; no school opened that does not welcome the 
colored child ; no church formed that does not present the open door, the open 
hand and the open heart to *'Our Brother in Black." There are Congregation- 
alists in the South that are ready to welcome again the polity of New England 
and at the same time welcome among them the colored races, and there are native 
Southerners ready for our schools and churches, and also ready to make no 
distinction on account of color, and to all such we ought to carry with joyful 
hearts and ready hands the institutions we so much cherish. But we ought not to 
enter upon the effort under a misapprehension. The number of openings for this 
kind of labor is not great. 

2. The question of two Congregational Societies on the Southern field receives its 
greatest importance from its relation to caste-prejudice. There are other difficul- 
ties. One of the saddest features of the modern church extension at the 
West is the starting of two or more feeble churches of different denominations in 
small villages or among sparse populations, creating frictions and rivalries where 
harmony and Christian fellowship are so essential, and a waste of men and money 
where there is so much need of economy. This would be aggravated in the 
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poorer and sparser settlements of the South, and still more aggravated if the same 
denomination should, by two of its own societies there, thus come into rivalry with 
itself. In the one case two houses are arrayed against each other ; in the other, a 
hou?e is divided against itself. It is the same railroad company running parallel 
lines in competition with each other. 

But all these considerations, grave as they are, are of small importance when 
compared with the danger that the division of the labors of two societies, run- 
ning mainly along the color line, would be construed as lending the sanction of 
the denomination to caste separation. This is the gravamen of the difficulty. 
I am happy to say that the two societies are equally committed against caste, and 
will equally and honorably repudiate all intentional sanction of it. But the bare 
fact that one is avowedly working mainly for the whites and the other mainly for 
the blacks, will, in spite of all protests to the contrary, array them before the pub- 
lic as separated only by the color line. It is not proper for me to speak for another 
society, but for my own I must speak. The American Missionary Association was 
born an opponent of slavery. Amid poverty, sneers and reproach from the best of 
men, as well as the worst of men, it pressed forward in its opposition till the 
glorious end came. It must oppose caste as it did slavery. It began its 
-work among the freedmen as the avowed enemy of caste, and amid much mis- 
apprehension and reproach at the South, it has pressed onward until it has gained 
the respect of both races. That position it cannot, and it ought not to be asked to, 
surrender or jeopardize by being placed on one side of a line of separation in mis- 
sionary labors that has no reason for its existence except the colors of the people to 
be benefited. 

3. If, in view of all the facts, it should be ultimately decided that the Congrega- 
tional churches should be represented at the South by one missionary society, the 
decision should be reached in the broadest spirit of Christian wisdom and kindness. 

The American Missionary Association is not eager to be pushed forward into the 
mission work among the whites, but it knows something of their needs, especially 
their need of deliverance from caste-prejudice that mars the symmetry of their 
piety and chills their hearts as slavery did, and that perpetuates a race antagonism 
that must be crushed before the South can be safe or prosperous. If the Association 
should be called to that work, it has some experiences and facilities that would be 
helpful. Its past record would be a guaranty that it would not foster caste. It 
would have no temptation to found schools and churches mainly white that should 
be rivals of its schools and churches mainly colored, and it could have no 'reason 
to hesitate in establishing both, if both were needed. It is not " handicapped " 
for this work except by its firm and well-known attitude against 
caste, and any other society equally faithful on that subject would soon be equally 
handicapped. Its large planting of schools and churches, with a value of prop- 
erty of nearly a million of dollars, gives it a position and an influence that it would 
take any other society a long time and a large outlay of funds to acquire — to say 
nothing of the facilities it thus possesses to extend its work among both races. It 
has a wide acquaintance with the Southern people, both white and colored, and 
has won for itself a large place in their confidence, by its quiet, unselfish and useful 
work for both. It has, moreover, already done something in bringing the two 
races together in school and church, and for this reason it is fitted to be a bond of 
union and Christian fellowship between them. 

This Association, standing on the ruins of slavery, and amid the schools and 
churches it has erected thereon for the benefit of the colored race, and to some 
extent also for the white, would find it both cognate and congenial to enlarge its 
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work among the whites, both the ignorant and the educated, carrying to them a 
gospel that is not only uplifting and purifying, but that makes no caste distinc- 
tion in the school room or in the house of God. 



REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL WORK. 



The Committee on the Educational Work of the A. M. A. would respectfully 
report that they find the history of the past year highly satisfactory and encour- 
aging. It is a record of enlarged accommodations at several of the institutions. 
Stone Hall, at Atlanta, the fourth of the buildings erected by the munificence of 
Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, has been completed. New buildings, or very considerable 
additions to former buildings, have been constructed at Midway, Macon, Talladega, 
Williamsburg, Hillsboro, Memphis and New Orleans ; yet from several quarters 
the call still comes for more room. 

It is a record of increased practical efficiency. Industrial training, which forms 
so important an adjunct of the work, has been making progress by workshops 
established at Macon and Memphis, and arrangements for carpentry schools at 
Tougaloo and Atlanta ; while farming education and training in housekeeping 
go on at various points as heretofore, supplemented at Memphis by instruction in 
nursing and hygiene ; and Hampton continues to teach more vigorously than 
ever a variety of handicrafts, such as printing, bookbinding, iron and tin work, 
carpentry and wood turning, the manufacture of sash and doors, shoe and harness 
making, tailoring and farming. All this is, for the present, a very essential 
element of the educational work. 

It is a record of some degree of expansion, although the main aspect is rather 
one of consolidation and elevation. The number of teachers has increased by 
twenty-eight and the number of common schools by four : the number of pupils 
being but slightly greater than last year. The grade of these institutions is 
steadily advancing. Among these pupils are found, we are happy to say, ninety 
theological students— twelve more than were reported last year. The three 
Teachers' Institutes, held in as many States, may prove to be the entering wedge 
of another great instrument of power and quickening influence. The crowded 
halls and interested audiences of the anniversaries of so many of our Institutions 
are a striking manifestation of genuine progress. When we remember that the 
oldest of these institutions has seen but a quarter of a century, and practically but 
twenty years of life time, and that now we rejoice in eight charteied institutions, 
comparatively strong and effective, twelve high and normal schools and forty- 
two common schools, with 279 teachers doing their soul-expanding work, we 
may well say "What hath God wrought." Far as it falls short of our desire and 
our duty, so far and more also does it exceed the boldest reasonable expectations 
of the dark and cloudy time of the beginning. 

But far the most satisfactory statement of the annual report is its record of 
the religious spirit which guides, controls and pervades this whole educational 
movement. The information that at seven out of eight of the chartered institu- 
tions '* special religious interest has been manifest, adding scores and scores of 
these scholars to the number of the disciples of Christ," and that,** as yet, but very 
few have been graduated from our various courses of study who had not become 
Christians," is a record of the crowning mercy of God. So may it ever be. The 
heart and conscience must be quickened with the intellect or there is no good hope 

- that race, or for any other race. It must be Christian education. 
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The School and the Church must move on together at the South as 
they started together from Plymouth Rock, and they must extend, as 
fax as possible — certainly must offer — their joint benign influences, not to a 
portion of the population, but to all classes and races alike. For the part 
can receive its full benefit only in conjunction with the benefit of the whole. 
This is no new principle, but the method in which, as our .annual reports show, 
this Association has been proceeding throughout its history. Having always 
refused to recognize the color-line, it can proceed on no other basis without 
defeating its own ends, and compromising its own principles. And the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court has rolled a new burden on the Church. 

Hence it is that your committee look with much interest upon the experiment, 
tried and effectually settled at Berea, and now extending thence among the *' moun- 
tain whites," of including all classes and races in the purview of our educational 
and Christian work. We refer to the movement at Williamsburg, a county-seat 
on the Cumberland River, which is simply a repetition of the movement at Berea 
of twenty years ago — with this difference, that the abolition of the color-line, 
both in church and school, at Williamsburg, is fully accepted beforehand by an 
actual constituency in that place. Here the establishment of an academy to 
educate teachers for the common schools of the county — of whom, as of the popu- 
lation, but a small portion are colored persons — went hand in hand with the open- 
ing of the church to both races alike, and has led most naturally to the establish- 
ment of three adjacent preaching places, and the formation of another church at 
the nearest railway station. This method, when viewed simply on its own 
merits, seems to be at once the dictate of a wise Christian economy, and an 
almost necessary sequence, or rather part, of the work of Christian education. 
Within the particular regions where this Association is planting its schools, 
exerting its influence and gaining the confidence of the community, it would 
seem to have peculiar advantages and a special call to leaven the whole commu- 
nity with the institutions of the gospel ; while the molding influence of its Chris- 
tian schools will be left incomplete, except as permanently embodied, fortified 
and nourished by surrounding Christian churches, built upon the same funda- 
mental principles. Similar in condition, character and wants to this Whitley 
County, in Kentucky, is a great area of five hundred miles by two hundred, 
beginning in Virginia and extending to Alabama, occupied chiefly by a white 
population numbering nearly two millions, of whom more than half the adults 
can neither read nor write. It is one of the most needy and neglected regions of 
our country, and presents a pressing call to Christian philanthropy to enter 
and occupy. S. C. Bartlett, Chairman. 



ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT S. C. BARTLETT. 

There is perhaps some propriety in my saying an earnest word for the educa- 
tional work of this Association, representing as I do a college that from its birth 
abolished the color line in education. More than a century ago Dartmouth College 
was training the red man and more than half a century ago the black man. Our 
first six graduates included three missionaries to the Indians, and the last class that 
entered contains a full-blooded Dakota and a Cherokee. Fifty-nine years ago, 
twenty-two years before the first anniversary of this Association, we were educat- 
ing the negro. In 1824 a young man from Martinique, of irreproachable charac- 
ter and conduct, but with some African color and African blood in his veins, 
applied for admission. Objections were raised in some quarters from the fear that 
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his presence would prove unwelcome. The students heard of it, held meetings and 
sent a committee to urge his reception, and under the direction of a most con- 
servative Board of Trustees, with Dr. Bennet Tyler at its head, he was admitted, 
and into one of the most distinguished classes in the history of the institution. 
There, in company with forty classmates, who from that small number have fur- 
nished six college professors, two theological professors, two college presidents, 
two Indian missionaries, a senator of the United States and a judge of a Supreme 
Court, Edward Mitchell went on in comfort, graduated with honor and did a good 
work in the Baptist ministry. Since then many colored men have entered with- 
out hindrance, inconvenience, disability or disrespect. They have been the equal 
companions and in some instances the room-mates of their fellow students. In 
June last two such young men graduated, one of them an appointment man and 
a commencement speaker. 

We know the colored man as a student, a Christian and a gentleman. And 
without making contrasts or comparisons, I will say that were all our students as 
irreproachable as these last two colored men, there would be no more discipline in 
the institution. We might burn our college laws. 

I have seen the colored student elsewhere in Northern schools. Some of you 
remember that choice young man, Barnabas Root, a Christian scholar in America, 
though the son of a heathen chief in Africa. I well remember his graduating ora- 
tion at Knox College, second to no other on that occasion. I remember him as 
three years a student in Chicago Theological Seminary, in all respects the peer of 
his classmates. When that young man passed away just on the threshold of his 
missionary career, it was a grievous loss to his race and to the church. 

It is not necessary to say that all are like these. But these show what can be 
and sometimes will be. Educationally, they are a most hopeful race, because, in 
the main eager for improvement. And with whatever deductions, it may be 
doubted whether the summons to awake and arise intellectually, socially and 
morally ever fell on the ears of six or seven millions of people with such a simulta- 
neous thrill of response. When I look out on our educational work at the South, I 
am greatly impressed with what has been already done, even more than I am op- 
pressed with what remains to be done. 

What have you done ? No doubt it was a notable plan of the French authorities 
in this country near two hundred years ago to encircle this young nation with a 
chain of military stations from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. 
But this Association has done better than that. You have gone not to the out- 
skirts, but to the centre. You have planted your cordon of educational fortresses 
from the Potomac and the Ohio almost to the Rio Grande, through the heart of the 
South in all the great slave-holding States. They are there to stay and to re-con- 
struct. They are already working powerfully, not alone on the education of indi- 
vidual young men and young women, but on the education of the community and 
of public sentiment. What a change has the President of the Board of Trustees 
of Berea College lived to behold — the man who was robbed and driven out, but 
who now sees white men and black in nearly equal numbers graduating together, 
and audiences of three or four thousand gathered to hear them. And these six- 
teen other anniversaries lately chronicled in the American Missionary, with their 
interested audiences and crowded halls, sometimes in stately buildings, are the sig- 
nal tokens of a great transformation. 

No more significant testimony could be given to this change than a sort of 
wail in the Atlantic Monthly over the " New Departure in Negro Life," a lament 
over the decadence of "the jocund customs of the past," with its thoughtless 
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levity and hilarity, and over the "half-hearted manner in which the characteris- 
tic festivities that remain are gone through with. " What does it mean ? It means, 
says the writer, that '* an unmistakable change in the negro character is at hand, 
and in an advanced state of progress. He is putting away childish things and 
striving in his own crude way to grasp matters of higher import. The bulk of 
the race have learned to read after a fashjon. His primer, his vade mecum, is the 
Bible. Never before, perhaps, in the history of the world, have two decades 
brought about such a manifest change in a race. Religion, religionism, forms the 
staple of his speech by day, and the stuff that his dreams are made of by night." 
"Would that the picture was more completely true. But, thank God, it is at 
least founded on fact. The race is aroused, and in earnest. It is bent on accumu- 
lation, education, elevation. The world may pay as little heed to the move- 
ment as did the Roman world in the time of Tacitus to the Christian Church in 
the Eternal City ; but the time is not distant when the world will see that this quiet 
work is one of the great movements of modern history. 



CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH. 

BY RET. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 

The problem that confronts us this morning is that which is presented by the 
illiteracy of this country, and especially of the Southern States. This is not the 
only problem before this Association ; the problem of the irreligion and heathen- 
ism which infest many regions also claims our energies. There is moral evil as 
well as ignorance to be met and fought and overcome. The Association has an 
evangelical work as well as an educational work in its hands ; and though, as we 
shall see, these two are properly one, yet it is now convenient to consider them 
separately. It is the educational work that is now before us. 

We educate, because education is the servant of a pure religion. We educate, 
because we are the missionaries of a faith which always adds to itself virtue, and 
to its virtue knowledge. We educate, because a genuine Christianity always 
educates ; because the work of the pulpit, the work of the Church everywhere 
must always be, in considerable part, the work of education ; but, more especially, 
we of this Association educate, because the peoples with whom we work are in 
peculiar need of education ; and because nothing but intelligence will ever break 
the fetters of degrading superstition by which they are held, and lead them forth 
into the liberty of the sons of God. 

We educate, also, because we love our country, and because we believe that there 
is no other remedy for evils that now threaten her very existence, but the remedy - 
of Christian education. Thus we are brought face to face with the problem of 
illiteracy. Illiteracy in a republic ; what does it signify ? It is the creeping 
paralysis that unnerves its arm; it is the malaria that poisons its blood ; it is the 
cataract that dims and finally destroys its vision; it is the slow decay that consumes 
its life. Illiteracy, ignorance, in a republic is, and must always be, assailing and 
undermining its very foundations. It is the natural and deadly foe of free 
government. No republic can live, no republic ought to live, in which the 
voters are ignorant. Voting in a republic is governing ; and no man has 
any right to govern me who does not know enough to govern him- 
self. No man has any right to take part in the government of the nation, who 
has not some notion of what right government is. I protest against such govern- 
ment. I have never consented to the justice of it, and I never will. I do not be- 
lieve that the State has any right to intrust this responsible business of governing 
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— and voting is governing — to the hands of men who cannot read the ballots that 
they cast and who have no conception of the duties of a citizen. 

But the State has done it ; and what has been done cannot be undone by any 
political methods. It is with the consequences that we have to do. And the 
consequences are tremendous, appalling to those who stop to consider them. The 
total number of men of voting age in the Southern States at the last census was 
4,154,135. Of these 1,354,974 could neither read nor write. A little more than 
thirty-two per cent, of the voters of those States were at that time wholly illiterate. 
Think of that ! Almost one-third of all the voters in sixteen States of the Union so 
ignorant that they cannot write their own names or read the simplest English 
sentence ! And these are our rulers. 

I know very well that you will find among these thirteen hundred thousand 
illiterate voters not a few men of great natural shrewdness and considerable general 
information , who may be fairly qualified to discharge the duties of citizenship. There 
are men to whom all print is shut, who can see quite as far into public questions as 
many of those to whom print is as wide open as it was to Silas Wegg. The 
alphabet test is by no means an infallible test. Some who could not pass this test 
are well qualified for citizenship. On the other hand, there are tens of thousands 
of those who are reported among the literates, who are put down as being able to 
read and write, and who are yet utterly ignorant. They can manage to scrawl 
their names, perchance, or to skip and tumble about a little among simple words 
in a primer ; but the reading and writing of which they boast is of no sort of use to 
them as fitting them to vote intelligently. You would need to add a great many 
figures to that array in the census if you should state fully, the facts in regard to 
the illiteracy of the Southern States. 

I think we shall all agree with Dr. Hay good when he says, as he did at the meet- 
ing of the National Educational Association in Washington last winter, "This 
is bad enough." And perhaps we should also be able to agree with him in the 
further statement that it "is far from being the worst of this sad case. The 
worst," he says, " is this : the illiterate vote in these States is increasing. 
From 1870 to 1880 the increase of this army of ignorant voters in the South 
amounted to 187,671.'' Of course this is worse, in one sense ; for the more we 
learn of this illiteracy the worse we are off, no doubt. But there is a brighter side 
to this picture, thank God ! It is dark enough at best ; and I want you to see it 
in all its blackness ; but I do not want to paint it any blacker than it is. After 
you have seen the facts just as they are, you will still find on your hands a stu- 
pendous task ; but you will have. I trust, spme reasons for believing that it is not 
a hopeless task. 

It is true, then, as Dr. Haygood says, that there was a positive increase of illiter- 
ate voters in the South between 1870 and 1880. He makes this increase in round 
numbers 197,000 ; the figures I have found increase it a little to 208,000. But that 
is not a relative increase. The increase in the illiterate vote does not keep pace with 
the increase of the population. The population increased 30 per cent, in the ten 
yoars ; the illiterate vote increased less than 20 per cent. In 1870, more than 40 
per cent, of the voters of the South were illiterate ; in 1880, only 32 per cent, were 
illiterate. 

This is what I call very substantial gain. Under the circumstances I am inclined 
to call it a splendid gain, one that is quite worth singing the doxology over, one 
that should cause us all to thank God and take courage. 

But there are other features of the case to my own mind still more significant. 
T * r> Haygood says in the same address to which I have referred : ** In this down- 
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ward progress the two races keep well together." We have seen that it is not a 
downward, but an upward progress. And I think we shall see that instead of the 
two races keeping well together, one of them is falling a good ways behind. Which 
is it ? " The increase of the 'illiterate white vote," says Dr. Haygood, " was 93,270; 
of the illiterate negro vote, 94,392. The whites being in the majority, take the 
South as a whole, the increase of the illiterate vote is relatively greater among the 
Negroes." 

This is a great misconception. Dr. Haygood has no purpose whatever of mis- 
representing the facts ; we all know that. No man in the country is doing better 
work for the colored people than he is doing ; no man deserves more honor ; but 
he has misapprehended the facts in this statement ; and I know that he will be 
glad to be corrected. It is true, then, that the actual increase of the illiterate 
white vote in the Southern States during the last decade was about the same as 
that of the illiterate Negro vote ; 93,000 of the one, 94,000 of the other. But how 
was it in 1870 ? In that year there were in the Southern States 317,281 adult whites 
who were illiterate, and 820,022 adult Negroes. There were at that time consider- 
ably more than two and a half times as many Negro illiterates as white illiterates. 
Now, if the Negroes have added to their eight hundred thousand illiterates only 
about 94,000, while the whites have added to their three hundred thousand about 
93,000, it seems to me that the relative increase is immensely greater among the 
whites than among the Negroes. In fact, the increase of the illiterate white vote, 
in the ten years, was more than twenty-eight per cent., while the increase of the 
illiterate Negro vote was only eleven and a half per cent. 

Dr. Haygood gives the figures with respect to several of the States. " In Geor- 
gia," he says, " the illiterate white voters in 1870 were 21,899 ; in 1880, 28,571 ; the 
illiterate Negro voters in Georgia, in 1870, were 100,551 ; in 1880, 116,516." Let us 
see what these figures mean. In Georgia, in 1870, the whole number of males of 
voting age was 237,640 ; in 1880, it was 321,438. The increase of adult males was, 
therefore, about 31 per cent. But the increase in the whole number^of illiterate voters 
was only about 18$ per cent, according to Dr. Haygood's figures. The white illiter- 
ates, however, increased 30| per cent, while the colored illiterates , increased not 
quite 16 per cent. 

Two other States in which we are deeply interested, are reported to us in Dr. 
Haygood's figures, and, neglecting the numbers which he gives, I will give you 
the percentages, which he neglects. In Kentucky the number of male adults has 
increased 28 per cent, and the whole number of illiterate voters about 21} per cent. 
But the per cent, of increase among the illiterate white voters is very nearly 23, 
almost keeping up with the increase of population, where the per cent, of increase 
among illiterate Negro voters is not quite fourteen. 

In Tennessee the facts are still more striking. The increase in the whole number 
of males of voting age was, in the ten years, about 26 per cent., while the increase 
in the number of illiterate voters was only 13 per cent. The illiterate voters in- 
creased ODly half as fast as the voting population. Here, evidently, a very suc- 
cessful attack has been made upon the strongholds of illiteracy. But where have 
these victories been gained — among the whites or the Negroes? Almost wholly 
among the latter. The number of illiterate white voters increased during the tern 
years 24 per cent., almost as fast as the population, while the illiterate Negro voters 
increased during the same period less than five per cent. 

Taking these three States together, we find that the percentage of increase of 
males of voting age was 27 ; of illiterate voters, 18 ; of illiterate white voters, 25 ; 
of illiterate Negro voters, 12. 
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Now these figures completely overthrow the statement that the increase of illi- 
teracy is relatively greater among the Negroes than among the whites. They show 
that the proportions are all the other way,, tremendously the other way ; the dif- 
ference between the two races is startling. The whites are gaining a little in this 
battle with the powers of darkness ; but it is very little ; they are scarcely doing 
more than hold their own ; but the Negroes are gaining splendidly ; it is to them 
that the large increase in the percentage of intelligent voters is mainly due. 

Now what does this mean? Of course it is due to several causes. The Negroes 
had had but about five years of opportunity when the census of 1870 was taken ; 
in 1880 they had had fifteen years of opportunity. That a better chance has been 
offered them, and that they are taking the chance that has been offered them, these 
figures assure us. But they tell us something more, that, to us, is very significant. 
The gains of intelligence among the Negroes in all parts of the South have been 
much more rapid than those of the whites ; but they have been more rapid in these 
three States than in most other parts of the South ; and why ? "Why ? Did you 
ever hear of Fisk, and Berea and Atlanta ? The census tables have heard of them, 
if you have not. 

It is to the hundreds of young people that go out every year from these colleges, 
and such as these, teaching in public and in private schools pupils of their own 
color, that this gain in the battle with illiteracy at the South is due. They are the 
children of the light, who are waging this victorious battle with the powers of 
darkness. There has been great improvement, of course, in the public schools of 
the South during this decade; but in this improvement the whites have shared as 
well as the blacks ; the great reasons for the more rapid advancement of the blacks 
are, first, that they are more eager for instruction than the ignorant whites, and. 
secondly, that they are better supplied with teachers — missionaries of education, 
who not only do much to supply the demand for knowledge already existing, but 
who do still more to increase this demand. 

We come back,inow, from our brief excursion into this fruitful and fascinating 
realm of percentages, to confront again thatlarge mass of illiteracy that lies athwart 
the path of this nation. Huge it is, but, thank God, it looks not so vast and unman- 
ageable as once it seemed. It is growing; but the nation is growing faster; relatively it 
is decreasing. It is far too formidable yet to be let alone; so long as ignorance rules 
almost one-third of our rulers in all of these'sixteen States, no man has any right 
to relax his vigilance or abate his energies. What these figures show is simply 
this, that work tells ; that our money is not wasted ; that our labor is not in vain 
in the Lord ; that if we will only keep it up with our giving and our working, if 
we will only see to it that these same agencies that have done this grand work in 
the past ten years are fully equipped to carry it on with increasing vigor, we may 
hope to gain in the next ten years still more rapid and decisive victories. The 
word that comes to every friend of the American Missionary Association, to every 
benefactor in deed or in purpose of these noble schools, is the word that Grant sent 
to Sheridan after the [battle of Five Forks: "Push things!" YouVe got 'em 
running, these legions of ignorance and darkness ; up and after them ; harry them 
on the flank, press them in the rear, tiH they plunge like the herd of devil-pestered 
hogs, into the Gulf of Mexico. 

You have got the forces to do this work. All you want to do is to give them a 
better equipment. You want no new machinery ; you only want more power ; no 
new organizations, but reinforcements.of those in the field. 

The kinds of educational work that this Association is doing are exactly the 
kinds of work' that must be done.^f The industrial training given in some of the 
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schools is admirable; the normal training of teachers is work whose results are im- 
mediate and beneficent; the higher education, too, is abundantly justified. If 
there are any who have doubts on this last score, I am not one of them. There is 
nothing that these six millions of colored people need to-day more than they need 
thoroughly educated men of their own race to be their leaders. More than any 
other class in this country, they are in danger of being misled by petty dema- 
gogues and small philosophers. We cannot too soon furnish them with social and 
political and religious guides who have been trained by severe discipline tc think 
clearly, to consider questions broadly and historically, to reason judicially and 
dispassionately, to chasten the exuberance and verbosity of their own people with 
the dignity and judgment that are the fruits of sound learning. Such examples 
of high character and broad culture scattered about here and there among the 
Negro people will do more to form their ideals and direct their progress than can 
be done in any other way. I tell you that the money spent in making first-class 
men in these colleges is as well invested as any other money that you spend. The 
only thing to be desired about such schools as Fisk and Atlanta is that their stand- 
ards be made higher and more inflexible, year by year, and that their work be 
more and more thorough, so that the diploma shall mean in every case just as much 
as the diploma of Amherst or Williams or Bowdoin. 

It is a Christian education that pupils are receiving in these schools of ours. 
Most of the pupils who go out from them to become pastors, teachers, lawyers, 
physicians, merchants, citizens, fathers and mothers are Christian men and women; 
and they become messengers of a pure Gospel, living epistles of Christ, wherever 
they go. Especially as teachers do they make their influence felt. We cannot 
Christianize the public school systems of the Southern States ; but if we can 
Christianize the teachers, that is a much more effective service. And that is pre- 
cisely what we are doing in all these Southern schools. 

This Association has been promoting Christian education at the South in quite 
another fashion. Gently, without censure or denunciation, by the silent influence 
of Christly lives, it has been teaching the Southern people that caste is un-Chris- 
tian. It is a great lesson ; it is a lesson hard to learn ; and we must not wonder at 
it ; the social maxims and usages of centuries are not changed in a day. But it 
will be learned by and by ; patience and fidelity and sweet reasonableness in those 
who teach it will have their reward in God's good time. It only needs that we 
should quietly bear our testimony and wait ; the leaven may be hidden now, but it 
is working; and the time will surely come, and as speedily as it ought to come, when 
from churches and from schools the color line will disappear. I do not think that 
the people who have commissioned and who support this Association in its 
work — the great Congregational communion, on which it mainly depends — can 
propose to themselves'any better sort of work than that which this Association is 
doing, or can afford to carry on that work in any other way or by any other hands. 
It is true, as the figures I have quoted have shown, that the colored people have 
received most of the benefit of this work, and that the whites have profited by it but 
little. This is true of the educational work, and of the church work as well. But 
it is not because the schools and churches of this Association are not open to 
whites and blacks on equal terms. It is simply because they are open to whites 
and blacks on equal terms. This is the only reason why the whites do not gener- 
ally avail themselves of these excellent advantages. It is because the basis on 
which these schools and churches rest is' frankly and thoroughly Christian — 
because caste is not tolerated in them — that the white people of the South have 
held aloof from them. For the present, until their convictions and feelings on 
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this subject shall have changed, the white people of the South will, generally, 
hold themselves aloof from any church or school that rests on this basis, no 
matter by whom it may be administered. Any society that is as frankly and 
thoroughly Christian as this society has always been, will have the same difficulty 
in reaching the whites that this society experiences. 

It is possible that churches or schools might be established at the South, nomin- 
ally open to both races, but really intended exclusively for the whites, into which 
some whites could be drawn. You might put it into the constitution that no 
distinctions of color were recognized in the church, and you might still keep saying : 
" Of course colored people are welcome here, if they want to come ; but we think 
they will be happier and better off in churches of their own. *' Probably the colored 
people would not accept this kind of, welcome ; and possibly some whites would 
be satisfied, with this method of establishing the color line. It would be an effective 
method, no doubt. But is this the sort of thing that the people calling themselves 
Congregationalists want to do? For one I feel sure that it is not worth doing. I 
don't believe that we can afford to propagate two kinds of Congregationalism 
down there, one of which is frankly and bravely Christian in its dealings with the 
caste of color, and the other of which is, to say the least, less frankly Christian, 
consenting, by its silence, to the maintenance of the color line. Such a policy 
seems to me something other than Christian, something less than Christian ; and 
I, for my part, have no time and no money to spend in propagating a Congrega- 
tionalism that is broader or narrower, or higher or lower, or tighter or looser than 
simple Christianity. When our zeal for the propagation of Congregationalism 
leads ue to slur over the everlasting verities of Christ's kingdom, it is leading in 
doubtful ways. 

It has been said that this Association is handicapped by its record and its 
methods in the work of reaching the whites of the South. Perhaps it is. So was 
He handicapped in His work among the Pharisees, of whom it was said : ** Why 
eateth your Master with publicans and sinners ?" The burden it is bearing is the 
cross of Christ ; nothing else. It has gone down into humiliation with its Master 
to succor and save these His brethren. Would it be better for the Association to 
fling aside this burden ? Would it be wise for any other society going down into 
that field to work to refuse to take it up or to try to hide it from the sight of 
men ? 

The disability under which this Association labors is its glory. And I do not 
believe that it will prove to be a permanent impediment in its work. No ; that 
cannot be. I believe in the victorious might of Christian principles. The heroic 
faith and patience of the men and women who have been toiling there so long 
among Christ's little ones, identifying themselves with the lowly and giving their 
lives for them, neither striving nor crying against the scorn that has greeted them, 
reviled but reviling not again, must triumph in the end. It is the one power that 
is irresistible. The barriers of caste will go down before it, and the color line will 
no longer stain the threshold of the Christian Church. 

So, then, I do not believe that we, as Congregationalists, need any other agency 
in the Southern field than the one that has wrought there so nobly in the years 
now past. I am sure that even the educational work of this Association would be 
obstructed by the entrance of any other missionary organization into this field. 
Because I love and honor the Home Missionary Society, I do not want to see it 
compromise itself or imperil the interests of Christ's kingdom at the South by 
turning from its proper work, its urgent work, to try a doubtful experiment. And 
I trust this Association, in all love and kindness, but with all needful frankness, 
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will express its wishes in this matter. Two little boys were astride of a hobby- 
horse, and the one who was riding ahead was being crowded out of the saddle, 
and was clinging with some difficulty to the neck of the wooden steed. Finally 
he ventured : " Jimmy, don't you think if one of us should get off I could ride a 
little better?" I hope that the American Missionary Society will say, by her 
representatives here, to her honored sister, the American Home Missionary Society: 
" Don't you think that if one of us should keep out of this Southenrfield, I could 
do my work in it a little better?" I am sure that she has earned the right to express 
this wish, and I have not the slightest fear that* the wish will not be heeded. 



ADDRESS OF PROF. C. G. FAIRCHILD. 

From the trend of the discussion this morning I find that a large responsibility 
has drifted into my hands. There is among the churches in the North a deep, 
unmistakable interest in those long-neglected ignorant whites of the South. It is 
a difficult problem to tell how to turn this into channels that shall benefit these 
people without on the one hand neglecting the work already undertaken by this 
Association or, on the other, giving some suspicion of countenancing a color line 
and perhaps bringing a clashing of interests between sister societies. In the report 
on education just received, special attention was turned to the mountain whites. 
Perhaps the solution of our difficulties may be found here. Certainly there will 
arise in your minds no suspicion of waning interest in the colored people or sym- 
pathy with caste on the part of those who have heretofore been closely connected 
with this mountain work at Berea College and the surrounding regions. It is their 
unanimous conviction that work undertaken for these mountain people with firm 
faith in Christian brotherhood and unswerving courage will assist in unfurling 
upon a> higher masthead the broad motto borne on the seal of Berea College for 
twenty-five years past : " God hath made of one blood all nations of men." ' 

The term " mountain " stands for much more than appears at first. It stands 
for a larger, more inviting and fertile section than many are aware of. It 
comprises a stretch of country commencing in the Virginias and extending to 
Alabama, 500 miles one way by 200 the other. Much of the land, not simply in 
valleys, but also upon 'the benches of hillsides and even upon the broad mountain 
tops, is as fertile as the better known sections of the South. At the base of these 
hills lies an untold wealth of coal, iron and other minerals which is, as yet, almost 
untouched, while the summits of these hills are still crowned with the virgin 
forests. This country supports now a population of two millions, though its 
capabilities are wretchedly developed. The growth since the war in these regions 
has been at almost double the ratio of that of other parts of the South. 

But the term " mountain " bespeaks a country with different social and political 
characteristics. Slavery had no use for a self -respectful, laboring white man. The 
badge of manual labor was a badge of servile degradation. Of two brothers one 
would chance to get a little start, own a few slaves and all society would spur him 
onward. The other, less fortunate at the start, would slip away to some moun- 
tain hamlet and lead an uneventful, unambitious life and bring up a large family 
in utter ignorance. He plodded on his way, working only as necessity compelled 
him, instinctively hating slavery, slave-owners and slaves. Thus slavery rejected 
not simply this broken mountainous country, but the large class of whites which 
inhabited this region. If the North cares to dignify physical labor in the South, 
if it feels the need of a class that has a natural love for free, republican institutions, if 
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it cares to have the ccmmon-school system take rooting in the soil, if it desires a 
class of whites that shall be the wise, consistent friends of the colored people, perhaps 
it may find that this large body of whites rejected by slavery will prove the effec- 
tive agency under the divine planning for this purpose. The stone which the 
builders rejected may become the head of the corner. 

But one or two railroads cross this section. There are few towns of any impor- 
tance, and a man who should own $10,000 worth of property would be the great man 
for twenty miles around. They are an agricultural people, each family living on its 
own little farm of 50 to 100 acres, the homestead often having been handed down 
through two or three generations. The houses range from the painted and 
unpainted frame house of four to six rooms to the very common little log hut of 
one to two rooms where you will find huddled together at night a father and 
mother, and children of every age, and you yourself if you happen to be their 
guest. The~most that is needed for family wants, from corn and bacon to tobacco, 
is raised by themselves. Often such a family will not see $50 in cash the year 
round. Even the old hand looms find a friendly shelter in those Rip Van Winkle 
hollows. A man who moved from these regions to Berea, that he might give his 
seven children an education, wore upon his back his earefully preserved wedding 
suit, the wool for which he himself had cut from the backs of his father's sheep, 
and which his mother, after spinning, and weaving, and dyeing with butternut 
bark, had cut and made for him. A little shovel plough, a band-made 
hoe, and an unkempt mule with a straw collar make up the agricul- 
tural outfit. The schoolhouse is a log hut sometimes without doors 
and windows, or even a floor. For religious services, dependence is 
placed upon the chance visits of an exhorter who sometimes cannot 
read, and is even proud of getting his inspiration at first hand. There is a section 
of Eastern Kentucky, 200 miles one way by 100 the other, that has not a settled 
rninister of any denomination. Some hesitate about extending the work of this 
Association beyond the blacks, but they need have little scruple here, for thjs sec- 
tion of the map of our country is black through illiteracy. More than half of the 
adult white population native born, of the same stock and lineage that furnished 
from the more favored sections the Clays and Breckenridges, that gave to this 
country Abraham Lincoln — more than half of this white population cannot read 
or write. Thus, not on the farther side of broad oceans, or even the distant 
borders of our land, but right at hand in the very heart of the best settled and 
most cultured part of our country lies this territory, vast in extent, utterly neg- 
lected by all uplifting agencies in the past, peculiarly susceptible to the awaken- 
ing influences of the changed social conditions at the South, where there is an 
ignorance so dense that when we remember that they are our brothers and sisters, 
not by Christian ties simply but by direct blood and lineage, we must hang our 
heads in shame. Surely if the Church at the North is sighing for new worlds to 
conquer, what more claim can there possibly be upon its attention and benevo- 
lence ? 

It is a matter of congratulation that this work can be entered upon by this As- 
sociation at once and with vigor, without embarrassment or exciting in any quarter 
criticism or suspicion. It is idle for us to suppose that the social growth of genera- 
tions enforced by ignorance, savage heredity and marked physical characteristics, 
has wasted away in less than a score of years. More vital than any political prob- 
lem or the growth of any special church polity is the question whether the time 
can ever come in this country when the negro in debating his chances and oppor- 
tunities in life shall not be jnade to feel that his color is a drawback to him. In 
working out the solution of this problem this Association has borne a part that is 
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fast challenging the respect of the South and the admiration of the North. This 
is a vantage ground that it is hazardous to yield. The work of this Association is 
understood everywhere to mean that nothing less than the utter demolishment of 
every barrier in the upward progress of the negro race will satisfy it. If, there- 
fore, the churches lay upon it this further work, we feel sure that not only 
by heritage will it prove true to these fundamental principles, but that the 
workers at present in the South will exercise an Argus-eyed vigilance that no- 
where shall there be a shadow of a suspicion that the spirit of caste has influenced 
its action. Without rashness on one hand or neglecting its opportunities on the 
other, the churches at the North can thus safely gratify their present earnest and 
commendable, though somewhat tardy, desire to benefit the needy whites of the 
South by asking this Association to turn its attention specially to these mountain 
whites. 

The friends of this Association should also remember that the man whose name 
as a missionary has been the longest on your roll, the Rev. John G. Fee, was born 
at the base of these Kentucky hills. You should remember, too, that the men 
who made an anti-slavery church and school in a slavery State years before the 
war were these mountain whites. This Association nursed its firstborn on these 
mountain slopes. As patriots, some of whose sons sleep on that Southern soil, you 
should remember that this whole section was loyal in the battle for a united 
country unstained by slavery. West Virginia parted from the parent State under 
this patriotic impulse. Some mountain counties in Kentucky sent more men into 
the Union army than they had liable to military duty. Surely gratitude for such 
help in that struggle is not so dead at the North that it will not say to this Associa- 
tion ; "If you have the opportunity by churches and schools to repay in part the 
debt we owe, we will see that you have the money and the men." 



REPORT ON CHURCH WORK. 

Tour Committee finds in the report of the Executive Committee for the past 
year, proof of healthy and steady growth in the work of planting churches. The 
report records the organization of six new churches, viz., McLeansville, N. C; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; Jackson, Miss.; Fayetteville, Ark.; and 
Belle Place, La., and one new State Association of six churches in Miss.; making 
the whole number of churches eighty-nine, and of State Associations eight. The 
additions to these churches during the past year have been six hundred and sixty- 
seven ; the number of scholars gathered in the church and Mission Sunday-schools 
has been nine thousand four hundred and four ; the contributions for church 
work $12,027.21 and for benevolent purposes $1,049.35. 

We are glad to find it to be the distinct aim of the Society to press its work 
of evangelization to its consummation in Christian churches, and that while its 
educational and industrial work must from the nature of the case be general in its 
character, the obligation is recognized to gather up the result, so far and as fast as 
opportunity affords, in a more specific and permanent form. An intelligent 
Christianity, such as is fostered in the academies, seminaries and colleges main- 
tained by the Society, demands a church-polity that gives scope to the developed 
manhood and retains it in a process of growth. Our work would be but half 
done did we leave those brought under its influence to fall back into old methods 
and be lost in the mass of ignorance and superstition. 

The Association was debarred from this distinctive work at first, but when so' 
after the war, others, who had contributed to the funds of this Society, seeing «ns 
magnitude of the undertaking, wisely began efforts of their own, the Association 
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was left to the support of the Congregational churches, it directed its labors to this 
end. This distinctive church-planting work began in 1867. In that year the 
Society organized three churches. The statistics of its growth in this direction 
are summarized thus : In 1867 there were three churches ; in 1870 there were 
twenty-three ; in 1875, fifty-six ; in 1880, seventy-three ; in 1888, eighty-nine. The 
membership now numbers five thousand nine hundred and seventy-four, an 
average of sixty-seven to each church. Every church but two has a pastor, and 
eighty of the eighty-nine have their own houses of worship. These churches give 
promise of permanency. They have not sprung from a division or denomina- 
tional spirit, and are not the representations of restlessness or the mere desire to try 
some new thing. Their roots are laid deep in the Christian education of the 
schools, and their organization expresses the need of the growing intelligence of 
those who compose them. Churches made of such material, formed upon the 
New Testament plan, have thus far been stable ; those first formed are among 
the strongest. 

Nor are these churches isolated and independent. They have recognized the 
principle of the fellowship of the churches and have grouped themselves into 
eight State Conferences, thus giving to our polity an example and an ac- 
knowledged position in that great section of our land. It is gratifying to find 
from the reports that the methods of this church-government are readily appre- 
hended by the members of these churches, and that in the order and discipline 
of the individual churches and in the management of their councils and confer- 
ences, they are showing capacity for seif -control. * 

This body of churches, so well organized and underlaid by Christian schools, 
presents a record of sixteen years' effort that does no discredit to the Congrega- 
tional name. 

While anxious for a more rapid growth in the future, and wishing to extend the 
good influences which we believe will be felt by the establishment of such churches, 
we would commend the wisdom and prudence that have seized upon strong cen- 
ters and have avoided the hasty multiplication of churches for the sake of mem- 
bers. While urging for the future the utmost watchfulness for opportunity and 
the pushing of this branch of the work of the Association, we express the hope 
that what is done be well done, that no discredit may come to the cause of Christ, 
as represented by the churches of our polity. It is not number but might that tells 
in the formation processes of a people. A single church of genuine substance, 
rightly constituted and ordered and working outward, is a germ around which a 
whole community will take form. More than numbers, the inherent vitality 
of this molds and fashions after the ideas and principles with which it is charged. 
It has vitalizing and organic power in it, and kindling the intelligence and awak- 
ening the responsibility of its own members, it leads and sways the people around 
it. It may work dimly for a time amid the surrounding chaos, but presently as 
the social fabric thus woven is brought to light, the figure appears and it com- 
mends itself as a true church of Christ. 

But the work so well begun ought soon to be greatly enlarged. The rapid 
growth of the colored population gives emphasis to this— a growth that so far 
outstrips the means of education and spiritual improvement as to leave a con- 
stantly increasing number of illiterate voters and of degraded people. The benev- 
olent societies of the North, of every name and order, ought to multiply their 
efforts for training the needed teachers — the business and professional men, the 
*"" xjhanics and the educated and consecrated ministers. Meantime, as the higher 

^cation of some advances, there will be more and more demand for churches 
wf our order. We say this not from denominational feeling. We hold no invasive 
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attitude. We stir no controversy. We aim not at division, but believing that the 
apostolic method of gathering churches is the true one, that in its fluent and free 
adaptation, its simplicity of form and order, in its investing Christ as the imme- 
diate Head of each local church, in its putting the individual members upon 
responsibility, and thus setting .them to the study of God's Word for authority 
and the dependence upon the Divine Spirit for guidance— that in this free and fra- 
ternal way of ordering the churches there is a molding power for good beyond 
others, and remembering its working and product elsewhere, we desire such fruit 
of it all abroad. 

That Providence which always surpasses our thought in preparing its agencies 
has given us for this work this Association with its schools and machinery, its 
knowledge of the needs of the section where its greatest efforts have been put 
forth. Started with no expectation of founding churches^it yet has nothing in its 
constitution limiting it to one kind of effort nor to /my one class or race. Its 
schools are open to all. Its churches are simply Christian churches. It goes to 
teach and preach and to elevate the masses. That is what is needed — no distinc- 
tion of caste or class, and in the organization of churches the recognition of a 
regenerate membership on the principle that mankind are of one blood and on the 
fellowship of all Christians. 

While practically its work has been mainly among ^ the freedmen, and while it 
may continue for some time to find itself limited to them, theoretically its work is 
for all. and it should hold fast to that principle. It should never form some 
churches for black men and other churches for white men; but always Christian 
churches for Christian men and women. We should deprecate any line drawn in 
the Christian church based on difference in wealth, in social position, in education, 
in color, in sex, in previous condition. The only line to be drawn there is between 
those who give good evidence of renewed hearts and those who do not. We recog- 
nize this as the principle governing this Association, and therefore commend it as 
the adequate agency for the evangelizing work of our churches in the South. May 
it be abundantly sustained by the prayers and sympathies and means of our 
churches at the North, and may it soon find an open door through the ignorance 
and the prejudice by which it is surrounded and be free to work among all classes 
at the South. 

And looking at the work already commenced among the freedmen, what a 
goodly field is opened before us ! What a beneficent influence we can exert, not 
only on the seven millions in our own land, who are part of our body politic, but 
upon a whole race counted by its many millions in different parts of the world ! 
What stores of prophetic power are lodged in every true church we establish ! We 
have but the merest hint and initial sign in the little bands now gathered of the 
possibilities lying before us ! 

We commend this work to the churches at the North, and plead that these 
older churches cherish a lively and effective interest in all this outgrowth of 
themselves. There is danger that there may be abatement of interest in this 
direction, and that the fostering hand and special sympathy these weak churches, 
now that they are churches, need in their struggles, be withheld. That distinctive 
feature of Congregationalism which marks it off from sheer independency needs 
to be emphasized. There are claims of community in faith and order that should 
be gladly owned, and perfect understanding and interchange should be cherished 
between all parts of this fellowship of saints, mutual confidence and the gracious 
tenderness of a love deeper than any kinship of race should cement us in one. 

By our liberal things we shall stand. We have sent men and women and means 
with large generosity, that inquired not whether they served our own denomination 
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or another, if only Christ's cause be promoted. The work already done is a fair 
movement to self-forgetful charity. We should now make our beneficence more 
and more the channel of grace and fellowship to brethren whom we have made 
brethren. If we do indeed hold this church polity on such terms of intelligence 
as to make it fit to hold it at all, if it be no fault of the awakened ones at the 
South that they hold it, then what has been so good and fruitful here we should 
make strong and fruitful there. And if this Association has come in its legitimate 
growth to the establishment of self -governed churches, accept them as our own. 
Our seal is on them from the first. The time is ripe for larger advance, and for 
more confidence in our own work. 

It is with gratitude we acknowledge the liberal plan with which this Association 
is now supplementing its evangelizing and teaching work with the timely and 
necessary work of church erection. It is part of the same work. Nearly four- 
score neat and serviceable church edifices have already arisen under its auspices. 
No better work and none looking more to permanent results has been done. Many 
a missionary and pastor has found his work at once enlarged and all his means of 
good multiplied, when the house of God has been given him by its aid. And 
every such edifice stands forth as an eloquent witness of your loving care for the 
people of the South, and serves as a bond of union between the distant parts of 
our land. v 

The same divine ordinance that opened this field to us, prescribes our work in it. 
Now that our mission reveals itself, shall we not accept it thankfully, impress 
ourselves purposely on this vast field, and let the poor of all classes feel the strength 
of Christian community and fellowship — for we are one ? Lewellyn Pratt, 

Chairman. 



ADDRESS OF REV. T. P. PRUDDEN. 



Assuming that the church work of the Association was not for sectarian propa- 
gandism, but for saving men from sin and its consequences, be proceeded: 

Is it not evident, first of all, that the Church of Christ is the great and divinely 
ordained instrument for establishing the Kingdom of God? Schools are undoubt- 
edly instruments. But their place is to supplement, not supplant, the Church. In 
that long line of Christian work which, beginning at Jerusalem, has well-nigh encir- 
cled the world,has not the Church of Christ been the chief machinery through which 
the good seed of the Gospel has been sown and the crop harvested, through which 
Christ's servants have done his work, through which a goodly influence has been 
exerted, and through which Christian institutions have been founded and preserved ? 
We are seeking the civilization of a down-trodden race, but what force was ever 
such acivilizer as the Christian Church? 

Church work is necessary if we are to retain and conserve the results of 
school work. Let secular education train a man, and he becomes more polished 
and better equipped for life and work. He has greater power, but it may be a 
power for sin and selfishness, as truly as for God and righteousness. Let Chris- 
tian education work upon him as it does in the schools of this Association, he is 
still more polished, he has a spiritual life. Not when in school, but when the 
school is left, is the Church most necessary. The influence of the college cannot 
be about a man in his home, the influence of the Church can. The help of a 
teacher is transient, the help of a pastor and the associations of a church are per- 
manent. To expect these to retain the best fruits of that Christian education 
which this Association is so widely diffusing, unless churches take up, and carry 
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on what the schools have begun, is to expect more of the colored race, with its 
inheritance of degradation, and slavery and little training, than we expect of the 
white race with its inheritance of Christianity and freedom, and abundant 
training. 

Closely allied to this is the need of church work to withstand the evils that are 
incident to awakened thought and increased knowledge. The air is laden with a sen- 
timent of irreligion. Educating a freedman is breaking up the hard sod of 
ignorance in which such seeds of evil fall without taking root, providing instead a 
soil that is very receptive. 

As our educational work is, and must be, destructive of the religion of the old 
slave days, it becomes more emphatically our duty to provide a positive and intel- 
ligent religion to take the place of that which we destroy. Not to do so is to bring 
a possible curse along with our good. Moreover, churches must furnish zealous 
men and woman, whom education may prepare to do the Lord's work. It is not 
enough to rely upon the possibility of conversion while the students are in college. 
The Church has an earlier and a broader opportunity. It forms the homes and 
the influences that form the children. A vast proportion of the pastors and mis- 
sionaries of the North have gone to college as Christians, instead of becoming 
Christians when there. They have come from Christian homes. They were sent 
by Christian parents whose love for God and man was planted and trained in 
Christ's Church. 

And, brethren, need I remind you that we are sowing for a slowly maturing 
harvest. 

The special work for the colored race to do in this country and in Africa is 
appalling, by reason of its va9tness. And when we ask how it shall be done, I 
affirm that the churches of Christ in the South are to be great instruments. Suc- 
cessful foreign missions require vigorous home missions. Do you smile at the 
idea of these feeble churches ever furnishing financial support ? One of them is 
reported this year as giving $90 to this Association, $70 to the American Board, 
$77 to home missions, while it spent $687 for itself. 

The time of defense and apology for church work is passed. It is no longer an 
experiment. The night of doubt and preparation has gone. The morning of 
small things when, waiting for more abundant light, we moved with commendable 
slowness, has opened and glided on into the broad full day. Now we can do what 
we never could before. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

Your Committee on Finance beg leave to report that they have carefully exam- 
ined the books of account #nd the various annual statements of the Treasurer, 
and that as statements of the business done by the Association they find them all 
in the most satisfactory condition. The books are kept by a simple but compre- 
hensive system of double entry, by which a double 'system of checks against error 
is provided, and individual and representative accounts are each kept in proper 
form. The annual statements of receipts and expenditures, of investments, of perma- 
nent funds and of real estate held by the Association are all properly certified to as 
correct by the Auditors. The committee commend the financial administration of 
the* Association for its economy and faithfulness. 

The permanent funds held in trust by the Association, the income of which is 
used according to the direction of the donors, amounts to $203,863.60. These funds 
are invested mostly in U. S. government bonds and in first mortgages on produo 
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tive real estate, which are an ample security for the amounts which they represent. 
The entire safety of these investments speaks well for the financial officers of the 
Association, and the wisely conservative regulations of the by-laws of the Execu- 
tive Committee regarding investments warrants the fullest confidence in the con- 
tinued security of funds committed to their care. 

The permanent investment of the Association in lands and buildings for church 
and educational purposes in the South, of which it holds undisputed titles in its 
own name, is inventoried at $488,370. Berea College, Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, and Fisk and Atlanta Universities hold their own property 
by their own boards of trustees. The estimated present value of all these proper- 
ties amounts to at least one million of dollars. 

Here are a million dollars worth of tools and machinery, all in good running 
order, exactly adapted to the business in hand and located at the best possible 
points for doing it. Does not this fact appeal mightily to the churches to see to it 
that this great investment which they have made be used to the best possible 
advantage ? He would be a poor business man, who would invest a million of 
dollars in a "plant" and then scrimp his business for lack of current funds. 
That would be a poor business, which with that amount of money well invested 
for its purposes could not secure the working capital necessary to use it to its 
full capacity. 

It takes a long time and much hard work to gather from the benevolent a mil- 
lion dollars and to expend it judiciously in the erection of churches, school- 
houses and colleges. Every dollar of this money is freighted with prayer and 
winged with love. It will be found again presently as treasure laid up in heaven. 
It is like an inspiration to think how much of Christ's spirit is represented in these 
buildings built for the love of Him. But they must be used. The very stones and 
brick will cry out against us, if we neglect to follow up what has been done with 
still greater work in the future. 

The Executive Committee in their annual report call for one thousand dollars a 
day, as needed for current expenses the coming year. In order to raise this sum 
the ordinary contributions must be increased to $225,000, an advance of one-half 
over last year. In view of the great issues at stake, and the unexampled oppor- 
tunities of the Association fordoing its work, your Finance Committee recommend 
that this increase be made. 

Let this be the key-note of our appeals this year : One thousand dollars a day ; 
50 per cent advance on all contributions. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted, 

Erastus Blakbslkb, for the Committee. 



ADDRESS OF REV. D. 0. MEARS, D. D. 



Now the question comes right here : shall we give according to what we are, or 
what we have ? One of the largest contributors in New England told me the 
story of his conversion the other day, and it was this, as we sat in the evening by 
his fireside. " My wife and I," he said, " had acquired a competence ; money 
seemed to be coming in. I had been brought up outside the Christian faith , and while 
such a one was preaching on one occasion I debated the question : Can I become 
a Christian ? My wife found the light and for days I wrestled with the question, 
light would not come. I knew what it was ; it was my pocket book ; shall that be 
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included ? "When I decided my pocketbook for Christ, then light broke in; and," 
said he in that narration, as a fit appendix to the whole, "I have never put my 
means in any place where I have ever lost in all my experience." 

It is said that after the events at Pentecost, Andrew went down to China and 
preached and that Thomas also, whose finger ached to pierce the nail-torn hands 
of his Master and whose fist was almost doubled that it might be thrust into 
that pierced side, went down to China to preach the everlasting Gospel. Now 
75,000 of that race, whose great engineering works were the world's marvel 250 
years before the call of Abraham, whose emperor wrote a classic a thousand 
years before David touched his sacred pen, are at our very doors; and if it was 
worth while for Andrew and Thomas to go from Jerusalem to China it is worth 
our work to preach to them and teach them and call them to us when they are 
so near, is it not ? I remember it is written in the prophets, as I suppose Mat- 
thew read, "Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands to God," and Ethiopia 
received the preaching of Matthew, so say many. I remember that Mark founded 
the church in the upper part of that dark continent. I remember that when 
our blessed Master fainted under the cross it was an African who* put his brawny 
shoulder under it and walked by the side of our Lord, his Lord, to the crucifix- 
ion. And almost as a revenge, though not revenge, Simon, the zealot, who looked 
to Africa, was crucified himself in lower Egypt. If these thought it worth while 
to evangelize Africa, what shall we say of the 7,000,000 of Africa's sons at our very 
doors? 

The question now comes : Can we give ? Is there money enough to give ? There 
is an article in the " Century" for November, I think it is, which states, after com- 
putation from two cities of considerable size, that four-fifths of the inhabitants 
were attendants upon church services. The figures struck me with absolute aston- 
ishment and consternation. And, you remember, a year ago it was said that fully 
one-fifth of all the property in the United States, according to calculation, is held 
in the hands of Christians. I saw this so late that I had not time to go over it 
extensively; so I took the single city of Worcester. I took the 322 highest tax- 
payers in that city, and I called on a man who I supposed knew best the church- 
going habits and pew-owning property of these leading business men, and I said: 
*' Will you tell me where this one goes and that one goes ?" We marked them off 
last Sunday night, and of the whole 822 we found only 65 whom we did not know 
to be church-goers; and it is safe to say from the percentage that 25 of the 65 were- 
church-goers — men who belonged to families that we felt sure would attend the 
house of God. We knew that 255 attended church ; and adding the 25 that were 
doubtful, we had 280 out of 320 of the leading men in the city of Worcester that 
attend the Protestant churches in that city. Take the banks. There are eleven 
banks in Worcester, and we went over the names of the directors and trustees. 
Out of the entire number (there were two unknown) we found only three individ- 
uals that were not represented in a church, and two of these were the same man — 
that is, one was a director in two banks. 

Now, what is the use? Shall we say that the money belongs to the evil and the 
piety to the good ? The piety and the money, the heart and the gold, are ever in 
the church. We are reading of a house to be put up in a celebrated watering-place 
that will cost $750,000. I saw that in the city of New York the land where that 
great opera-house is, brought the sum of $700,000. The owner of this property 
in either case would keep two great organizations like this going ; and I said, 
** What ! do we want some of that money that is to build that summer resort by 
the sea ? " No, we don't want it. « ' But we would like some of that money that is 
beneath that splendid building that is costing its millions ?" No ; we dont want it. 
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If men will build houses for self, let the Christian do his work for the Master, and 
let us outdo the world. 

But I must hasten. There is this demand of the nation upon us. It is said that 
Robert Peel was riding with his daughter on her birthday — he had given her a 
splendid riding habit, and the two were admired by all who saw them, and the father 
looked with pride upon his daughter — and in less than a week the daughter was 
beneath the sod. The seamstress had sewed the habit while sitting by the side of 
the bed of her husband groaning under the delirium of the typhus ; and in the 
chill that came upon him she had cast the garment over him. The typhus of the 
garret became the typhus of that celebrated house. And we are concerned with 
the swamps, with the morasses, with these debased and poor colored people. "We 
cannot afford to be other. I would, if there were time, enlarge upon this in con- 
nection with the report so admirably given ; but I must pass on. 

It is said that the Puritan captain Hodgdon was riding one day at the head of 
his company near the mountains when he heard the sound of a bugle. As he 
heard it he said to his soldiers : " Halt !" and every man leaned on his arms. 
" List ! I love to hear the sound of the bugle ; there is so much of God in it." 
Yesterday came the report from the counties of Kentucky. It was a bugle-blast 
to this assembly. Was God in it ? 500,000 people who could not read their names, 
though written in characters that might be read 100 rods off — 500,000 illiterate, 
ten years of age and above, in Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia ! From 
the mountains there comes the sound of the bugle that has stirred us. Did it wake 
us up ? Was God in it ? I heard a voice in that sound. We are told in our press 
and from our platforms that the A. M. A. is not doing full work in the South, and 
other helpers must come. Wait. Don't hurry. The bugle has sounded ; it was 
God that was sounding it. I ask for no vote of this assembly. I call for no show 
of hands. Yet, if you wait before God, you must answer in the name of this 
world to his call : "I ordain you to go and devote $50,000 to the mountain work, 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia. " It must be done. There is no draw- 
ing back. 

It is said that when Robert Bruce was marching to meet Edward, and came 
within sight of the glittering sheen, he said to his soldiers, " Kneel down, every 
one " ; and the army of Robert Bruce, with their eyes to the earth and their lips 
moving, offered their prayers to God, then rose up— a little army— and defeated 
'the English. It was God's voice that sounded like a bugle. It is for the soldiers 
to pray, and to fall where the bugle calls. 

One other point only, briefly, in regard to this question of the demand that 
Christ makes on us. We must never establish a condition that he has not estab- 
lished ; never set up a standard which he has not set up ; but follow him and 
receive the blessing while we follow. It was the remark of Augustus that he 
found Rome of brick and left it of marble. Our fathers, a century ago, found 
this nation half slave and half free. It is now left a free nation. God grant it 
may become, by Christian effort, as good as it is free ! In a dark day of our war 
when the armies were failing, and the hopes of the nation were placed in Lincoln 
and Lincoln lost hope, when our courage depended upon him and our flag seemed 
as if about to be rent by an unseen hand — when Lincoln said, " I see no hope, 
for the rush of the armies seemed away from the South and up back to the North 
Stanton uttered the words that gave courage to his heart : " Weary man, don't 
you know that the churches of the North are everywhere praying for you ? 
And the weary look passed away from his face, and the smile came back to its 
wonted place. The children of Father Abraham need the prayers of the churches 
of Christ. v 
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WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS ABOUT GIVING. 

BY BEY. WX. If . TAYLOR, D. D. 

In his sermon entitled "How to be a Christian in Trade," a discourse which? 
illustrates the wonderful combination of practical sagacity with spiritual insight, 
for which he was so remarkable, Dr. Bushnell says that " the great problem we 
have now on hand is the Christianizing of the money power of the world," and 
again that " what we wait for, and are looking hopefully to see, is the consecration 
of the vast money power of the world to the work, and cause, and kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. For that day, when it comes, is the morning, so to speak, of the new 
creation. That tide- wave in the money power can as little be resisted when God 
brings it on as the tides of the sea ; and like these also it will flow across the world 
in a day." This witness is true, and it becomes us all, to pray and labor for the 
fulfilment of the prophecy that men shall come, "their silver and their gold with 
them, unto the name of the Lord our God." But here the revival must begin in 
the Church itself. In former times we have bad revivals withdistinct characteris- 
tics. One was remarkable for the blessing which rested on preaching, another for 
the spirit of prayer which seemed to be poured out on the people generally; another 
for the interest that was evoked in the study of the Scriptures. t What we have yet 
to see is a revival of which the chief distinguishing feature shall be liberal giving 
to the cause of the Lord Jesus, and when that comes it will be the prophecy of yet 
grander things for the promise " prove me now herewith if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven and pour you out a blessing that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it," was made, not in connection with an exhortation to prayer, 
as so many who quote it seem to believe, but with immediate reference to the 
honoring of God with our substance, for thus it runs : "Bring ye all the tithes into 
the store-house, and prove me now herewith." While, therefore, it is true that a 
spirit of liberality in the support of the cause of Christ must be a fruit of renewed 
life in the Church, it is also true that its manifestation by the Church will be the 
forerunner of such spiritual triumphs as it has never yet achieved. Thus it is of 
great moment that we should use means for the awakening of Christians to a sense 
of the importance of this matter, and few things, in my judgment, would more 
efficiently contribute to the attainment of that end than setting briefly and pointedly 
before them the teachings of the word of God upon the subject. I cannot hope 
to cover all that ground in the few minutes now at my disposal; the most I shall 
attempt will be to take a general survey of it. 

Beginning, then, with the act of giving itself, I find that it is spoken of as a part 
of self consecration to God, for when at the close of his reign David brought out 
in the sight of all the people the treasures which he had amassed for the building 
of the Temple and sought to incite them to make an offering for the same 
purpose, he said, "Who then is willing to consecrate his service this day unto 
the Lord?" It is regarded as an act of worship, for God commanded his people to 
" come into his courts and bring an offering with them." It is described by Paul 
as a " grace." When writing to the Corinthians he said, "Therefore as ye abound 
in everything, in faith and utterance and knowledge, and in all diligence and 
in your love to us, see that ye abound in this grace also." Only think of it — " as 
ye abound in utterance, so abound in this grace also." What a blessed thing it 
would be in this America of ours, on which the gift of tongues seems to have been 
so lavishly bestowed, if Christians generally were as fluent in giving as they are 
in speech ! It is referred to again and again as a " communion" in such passages 
as these : "Let him that is taught in the word communicate to" — that is, have 
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communion with Him, that teacheth in all good things, " to do good and to com- 
municate forget not," or, as it might be given more literally, " Of well doing and 
of communion be not forgetful, for with such sacrifices God is well pleased." In 
the same sense Paul, who had just received a gift from the Philippians, thanks 
6od for their " fellowship," that is, " communion" in the gospel from the first 
day until now ; and praises them for having done well in communicating, or 
rather, for the word is the same, in having communion with his affliction ; while 
he records it to their credit that no church communicated with him ; or, for the 
word is still the same, " had communion with him (in the matter of giving and 
receiving but they only." To the same effect he says to the Corinthians that the 
churches of Macedonia had begged him to take upon him the " fellowship," — that 
is, " communion"— of ministering to the saints in carrying to Jerusalem their gifts 
to the poor of that city, and he urges his readers to accept a partjin the same ser- 
vice that God might be glorified for " their liberal distribution"— that is, for the 
liberality of the communion, for so the word still is, "unto them and unto all men." 
And to mention only one other passage, the same apostle in his Epistle to the 
Romans bids his readers " distribute to the necessities of the saints," — that is, for 
the word is still the same, "hold communion with the necessities of the saints." 
Thus the making of contributions for benevolence in every form of it in which the 
Church is engaged js as really a communion service as is the observance of the 
Lord's Supper. The same word is used in reference to both, and both alike are 
manifestations of the oneness of all the people of Christ in their common Lord. If 
this were more generally understood and felt by us I am sure that we should all 
have greater enjoyment in that part of the service on which so many look with 
disfavor, the making of a contribution ; for that, as Paul gives us to understand, 
is only the manifestation by us in another form of the fellowship which we show 
forth when the bread and wine of the supper are passed from hand to hand among 
us. In this view of the case it is to be feared that there are far more " close" com- 
munionists in the Church than those who are commonly so denominated, and it 
may be well for us to take the beam out of our own eyes before we seek to become 
oculists to others. 

Further, this giving is distinctly spoken of in the New Testament as a privilege. 
Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said " It is more blessed," that is, 
it is a greater happiness "to give than to receive." -In many enterprises in which 
men engage the cost is more tlian the profit, " the play " as the French proverb 
has it, "is not worth the candle," but here there is always blessing; blessing in 
the consciousness that we have the means of doing good; blessing in entering^into 
fellowship with God, whose happiness is all that of giving out ; and blessing in the 
fact that the joy of the recipient comes back to us and redoubles our delight. 

But passing now from the act itself to the reward promised to it, we find that 
set before us in three different ways. It is first, temporal " Honor the Lord with 
thy substance, and with the first fruits of all thine increase. So shall thy barns be 
filled with plenty and thy presses shall burst out with new wine. " It is, second, spiri- 
tual, for Paul in connection with his exhortation to the Corinthians says: " God 
is able to make all grace abound toward you, that ye always, having all sufficiency 
in all things, may abound to every good work being enriched in everything to all 
bountifulness." Was there ever such a piling of universal terms one above the 
other as we have here ? It seems as if the apostle could not say enough to 
strengthen his assertion, and it is all said in connection with cheerful giving. 
Nor is this all. He goes on to say that the gifts of the Corinthians by evoking 
prayers on their behalf from the hearts of |the receivers, would return in blessings 
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into their own bosoms. You know how the process of irrigation goes on 
in nature. All the rivers run into the ocean, out of that the 
sun continually evaporates clouds, which the wind blows back 
over the land, where they fall out in rain on the mountains, and go to feed the 
rivers. Thus evermore the circle is kept up and the lands are fertilized. Now in 
the same way the gifts we make to God all run into the furtherance^ of his 
cause, and are by him lifted up into the celestial region of his grace and power, 
whence they descend again with new blessing into our hearts, making both our- 
selves individually and the Church at large joyous and productive. Then there is 
a third reward which is eternal ; for Jesus in the close of the parable of the pru- 
dent steward says : " Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness that when ye fail they may receive you into everlasting habitations." Money 
will not purchase our entrance into heaven. Nothing can do that but the work of 
. Christ; but the money which out of love to Christ we give to his people and his cause 
will secure that we shall be received in heaven by those whom we have been the 
means of benefiting. As we enter they will take us by the hand and lead us up to 
Him that sitteth on the throne, saying : This is he whose efforts and whose gifts 
were, under thee, the means of our being here ; let it be done unto him as unto the 
man whom the King delighteth to honor. And he will reply : Well done ! " Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren ye did it unto me." 

Then as to the manner of the giving. We are told that it should 
be cheerful, for God loveth a cheerful giver. It should be no stereotyped and 
immutable thing, the same through life, but "as God has prospered us." It 
should be systematic, as the result of careful thought and weekly plan- 
ning on the Lord's day, under the influence of the memory of His resurrec- 
tion. For it was after his great argument on the resurrection that Paul said 
"now concerning the collection/' and it was because of its connection with that 
resurrection that he specified "the first day of the week" as that on which every 
one should "lay by him in store as God hath prospered him." Weekly storing 
in the Lord's box at home on the Lord's day, that is what Paul recommends, and 
then when the Lord makes his appeal to us we can cheerfully give Him of His 
own. In the neglect of this plan, and the making of gatherings for this and that 
cause as each comes along, we have the explanation of the disfavor with which, 
in the public service, too many hear the announcement that a contribution will be 
made. 

But no.w, finally, as to the motive. Here it is : " For ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor 
that ye through his poverty might be rich." The bringing of such a motive to bear 
on so simple a thing as the making of a contribution for the poor saints of Jeru- 
salem seems like cracking a nut with a Nasmyth steam hammer. But Paul knew 
what he was doing when he dictated these words. He wanted to exalt and conse- 
crate all Christian beneficence by having it done from the most powerful Christian 
motive. And after the presentation of such a motive there is no more to be said. 
For when men know the grace of Christ, they will never feel that they have given 
Him enough, and till they know it they will never give Him anything. They may 
contribute to keep up appearances so as to be like other people, or to gain a reputa- 
tion, but they will never give to Him until they know His grace. This is the very 
pith and marrow of the matter. Before men give to Christ they must receive from 
him, and when they have received Christ Himself into their hearts they will be 
impelled to give. Impelled, not compelled ; for the delight and the duty will coin- 
cide, or rather the duty will be merged in the delight. So we come round to the 
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point at which we set out. A revived church will become a giving church, and a 
giving church is the fore-herald of a converted world. 

How much o west thou thy Lord ? That is the question which the giver has to 
face. Sometimes in commercial circles a man will assign a debt that i» owing him 
to some one else, out of friendship, that he may take it when he has collected it and 
use it for himself. Much in the same way, I think, the Lord Jesus has assigned 
a large portion of the debt which we owe to him to those who are around us— to the 
unconverted at our doors, to those races among whom you labor, to the pagans far 
away. This was what Paul felt when he said, " I am debtor, both to the wise 
and to the unwise, both to the Greek and to the Barbarian " ; and it was the constant 
feeling of that sense of obligation that gave his life its nobleness and its use- 
fulness. So let it be with us ; and let us see in those for whom appeal is made to 
us through this Association, the representatives of Christ. 

There is a beautiful story told in Stevenson's " Praying and Working." I am 
very fond of repeating it — I may have told it to some of you before, but no matter 
—about a little child in the orphanage of John Falk at Weimar. They were having 
supper in the dining-hall, and the teacher gave thanks in the ordinary way before 
the children began their meals, saying, "Come, Lord Jesus, and be our guest to- 
night, and bless the mercies which Thou has provided." One little boy looked up 
and said, " Teacher, you always ask the Lord Jesus to come, but he never comes. 
Will he ever come?" " Oh, yes; if you will only hold on in faith, he will be sure 
to come." " Very well," said the little boy, " I will set a chair for him beside me 
here to-night to be ready when he comes." And so the meal proceeded. By-and- 
by there came a rap at the door, and there was ushered in a poor half-frozen appren- 
tice. He was taken to the fire and his hands warmed. Then he was asked to par- 
take of the meal, and where should he go but to the chair which the little boy had 
provided? and as he sat down there the little boy looked up with a light in his eye, 
and said, " Teacher, I see it now ! The Lord Jesus was not able to come himself, 
and he sent this poor man in his place. Isn't that it T* 

Aye, that is just it. And so, brethren, the Lord Jesus isn't able, according to 
His plans for this world, to come personally yet among us, but He has sent those 
colored people, Chinese, Indians and heathen to make appeal in His behalf to us, 
and who among us will set a chair for Him? There are many friends with 
whom I hardly agree who are very anxiously waiting for the appearance of the per- 
sonal Christ among us, and they are wondering what they shall do to welcome Him. 
Would that the eyes of these brethren and our own too were opened to the per- 
ception of the Christ that is already here, in the persons of those needing to be 
helped and educated and elevated, and that their ears could hear His words, " In- 
asmuch as ye do it unto one of the least of these His brethren ye do it unto Christ." 

That is the Christian philosophy of giving, and if a man does not feel the force 
of these considerations I should be disposed to say he has not yet begun to be a 
Christian. 



ADDRESS OF REV. DR. DENNEN. 

The topic of this closing service is not only of prime importance, but comes in 
its logical place. When your machinery is all educational, industrial and church- 
wise, the final and vital question is one of power to move it. The supreme motive 
power in your work is spiritual life. 

Life is force, something capable of originating or resisting power or motion. 
Physical life is that mysterious something no analysis can detect, no alembic re- 
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veal, no power resist ; which swells the bud, opens the flower, sprouts the seed, 
ripens the harvest. 

Spiritual life, through another plane, is also a force, capable of originating or 
resisting power or motion. Its realm is the human soul, and draws nutriment 
from the soil, which that cunning chemist we call life builds up into strength 
and beauty. 

Spiritual vitality performs a similar structural function. Once made alive in 
Christ Jesus, the disciple seeks for spiritual aliment. 

1. Now, spiritual life, like natural life, possesses structural power. It is a master 
builder. One main function of the vital principle in nature is to lay hold of inert 
matter and convert it into living organisms. The growing tree absorbs tons of 
carbon from the air. The local church, if a live one, takes up into her member- 
ship more or less of the outlying population, and from aliens converts them into 
fellow citizens of the saints and members of the household of faith. 

The ability, then, of this noble Association, second to none in the land, to advance 
the kingdom of Christ in* thejfseveral fields where it; operates, will assuredly be 
conditioned upon the spirit and vigor of the churches and individuals behind it, will 
be determined, not so. muchly the amount of money it receives or the number of 
workers it puts into the field, as by the prayers and spiritual^enthusiasm of its 
constituency. ' 

Carlyle once said: "The American Republic is going straight to the devil. No 
government can long exist that receives the refuse of all the rest of the world into 
its midst and makes citizens of them." Our free institutions are to undergo a 
strain in the near future, I am sure, that bas never yet been put upon them. Our 
American churches are also to be put to a similar strain. Nay, the pressure is 
already upon them. Are they equal to it ? I believe so. We must, however, 
leaven the multitudes of the ignorant and unsaved with our Christianity, or they 
will leaven us with their illiteracy. Our ability to meet the emergency already 
upon us will depend, under God, upon our spiritual vitality. 

2. Another function of life is its expulsive power. What it cannot use and 
assimilate it expels. It gathers the good and casts the bad away. Strong, vigor- 
ous life depends as much upon the one function as the other. The religious world 
is full of the germs and larvae of skepticism, theistic and atheistic assaults and criti- 
cisms. A robust person can walk in the midst of pestilence unscathed, while dis- 
ease springs upon one whose vitality is depressed. Precisely the same condition 
obtains in respect to the individual disciple, or the church, or our missionary 
boards. 

The one effective answer to skepticism, then, of every grade and degree of viru- 
lence ; the one sovereign remedy for worldliness, apathy and avarice of God's 
people, is a new enduement of spiritual power. Our lips must be touched with 
celestial fire and our hearts bathed in Christ's great love. 

3. Another quality of life is its expansive power. The mightiest force in this 
world is life. It mocks at gravity ; it defies cohesion ; bursts every band. The 
same expansive property inheres in spiritual life. 

Tou might as well shut up a growing chicken in its shell as to shut up a live 
Christianity in the shell of the fathers. No. Where there is life there must be 
expansion. She breaks through old traditions and prejudices, and steps out into 
new departures and broader methods, and pushes on into new regions of thought 
and conquest beyond. She lays her hand on the colored man of the South, saves, 
educates him, equips him for the life that now is, as well as for that which is to 
come. She stands on the shores of the great Pacific, where the shining waves 
lave her feet and chant their mighty anthems of freedom, and, with open i rms and 
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a catholic heart, free of all race prejudices, welcomes the Chinaman. She uncovers 
the cross in the wigwam of the red man and bids the dusky sons of the forest look 
and live. 

4. Once more spiritual life is the only complete bond of union. Says President 
Hopkins, " It is on this that the whole method of God in the restoration of man is 
based, and it is for the recognition of this by men, and their adoption of God's 
method of vitality and unity, the tardy, laboring and discordant times wait. No 
partial reform will do; no coming man. Everywhere men are divergent, repellant. 
The bond of common humanity is but a string of tow to bind the Samson of human 
selfishness and passions. There must be a divine life, a divine centre. This cen- 
ter is Christ. He is the life. The nexus which is to bind this selfish world in one, 
and unite all races and nationalities in one common fellowship and forward move- 
ment to disciple the world, is Christ in the souls of all men. Amid every diversity 
of polity and people, He is the one vivifying and unifying spirit. 

5. The principal question, however, is one of means. How is this life to be 
secured? To get fresh water we go to the spring. To get information we go to the 
sources of knowledge. To get spiritual vitality we go to Christ. Life in nature is 
the product of living organisms in contact. The strength and continuance of that 
life depends upon the closeness of the contact. The steel must couch the magnet 
to receive and retain magnetism 

So spiritual life and zeal comes from contact with a living Christ. The strength 
and fervor of that life is forever conditioned upon the closeness of our contact 
with our living Head. 

No one thing so lowers spiritual heat and light as distance from Christ. Neptune 
has not a thousandth part of our light and warmth. He is too far away from the 
central orb. We are just now too far away from Christ ; hence our comparative 
barrenness. We must sit where the fire and inspiration of His eye kindle in ours ; 
where his glowing enthusiasm passes over into us ; where the greatness and 
grandeur of the work He has given us to do shall thrill us and grow upon us. 
Then we shall mount to its accomplishment on the wings of eagles, and run and 
not be weary, and walk and not faint. 

Never had this Association more call for enthusiasm, never for greater hopeful- 
ness. What did we see here last night — the black man and red man, men from 
Asia and Africa and America, strangers and proselytes, speak in their own 
tongues the wonderful works of God. 

I cheer you on to the labor of another year/ As we go down from this mount 
let us go to our upper chambers and, whether for eight days or as many weeks, let 
us tarry fc and pray until^we are endued from on high and receive the tongues of 
flame and the utterance of the Spirit. Then let us, in our various fields, gird up 
our loins and go forth to achieve for the Lord of Hosts, resolved that before 
another anniversary of this Association comes round we will, God helping us, see 
thousands housed and happy in Christ's dear love all over our beloved land of 
very race and color. 



ADDRESS OF PROF. W. M. BARBOUR, D. D. 
The topic assigned me is in the line of the theme just discussed by Dr. Dennen. 
My friend and classmate Dr. Pike insisted upon my coming over here and taking 
part in this evening meeting ; and he said, " Your theme will be : Spiritual 
Vitality the Crowning Necessity in Missionary Work." Dig j t j zed by C 
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I shall take it for granted that other means have been set before you and insisted 
upon — the one nearest always, money. That is a great necessity in missionary 
work. You have heard, I have no doubt, a good deal about that, and I merely 
wish to honor it as a means under God of the most pressing necessity. We can do 
nothing to send the blessings that God has put into our hearts abroad among our 
fellow men without means ; and the first means is money. But all the money in 
the world will not serve our end. What is the next ? We must have men. But 
all the men in the world won't do missionary work, although we had them all 
enlisted in that work. Suppose we had all the money we could use and all the 
men that offered themselves and that we could procure ; we would only have 
gone so far. What else is needed ? We need fitness in the men as another 
great means. This is as necessary as money and men, this culture. But after we 
have the men, and after we have them qualified, there is still room for what in 
my theme to-night is called "the crowning necessity." You may take Yale 
College as it stands, with all its culture, and you may turn out all our hundreds 
of young men down into the South this blessed night ; what could they do in 
missionary work to-morrow morning ? So .you see that it is not the money, or 
the men, or the culture that alone is needed ; something more is needed, and that 
is " spiritual vitality." 

And now, beloved, to take the first step and to say the first thing that must be 
said, in my judgment (since I am called here to give my opinion), the first position 
that we must assume and which this Association has assumed from its very start 
— although it is one of the old things that Christ says a well-instructed scribe must 
take out of his treasury— we must begin with God. We are to stand in his pres- 
ence, we are to summon him as our witness, we are to avow ourselves openly and 
frankly, every day we live, as doing this for him. 

I should like to know.where our modern unbelief is that is such a distress to us in 
all our efforts and in our inward life, when you reverently, and in the deep mean- 
ing of thought say, " As the Lord liveth"? Look at it. There are two schemes of 
the universe: one, the Christian scheme, with a belief in the living God as the 
original of all things — a personal being who is personally interested in his creatures, 
and who is desiring, since he has made him in his own image, to have man hold 
communion with himself, and who desires to have all men reconciled to himself 
from their sin and their misery and their unhappy life. There is another scheme 
where there is no God, or, what is the same thing to us, we do not know whether 
there is or not. And what is the idea of the universe that follows from that ? 
Why, that it must move along as the blind force behind it shall urge it. Where is 
it going to land ? The day is coming, brethren, when we will cry, "Oh for the 
doctrine of a predestinating God" — God with his eye on an end, and with an end 
to which he is turning all things and which shall be satisfactory to all the creatures 
that he has made in his image. 

Let us take a frank position here as a missionary society, and let it be known 
that we openly and avowedly, by word and deed, take the stand that we believe in 
God„and that we believe he is a living God, and in his name and for his sake and to 
effect his purpose we are going to the South, to the North, to the East, to the West, 
to gain trophies that shall be to the glory of his redeeming grace, since he has re- 
vealed to us, as we believe, the fact that he will complete these ends through our 
agency. 
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RECEIPTS FOR OCTOBER, 1883. 



MAINE, $391.80. 

Bangor. Hammond St. Ch., 100; First 

Oong.Ch.,20 $120 00 

Bethel. Second Cong. Sab. Sen 10 CO 

Brunswick. Mrs. S. C. F. Hammond, /or 

Student Aid, Atlanta U 25 00 

Cumberland. Cong. Ch. and Soc. to 

const. Capt. Reuben Blanchard L.M. 40 00 

Hampden. Charles £. Hicks 7 00 

Lovell. Cong. Ch. and Soc 6 00 

North Anson. "A Friend" 10 00 

Portland. Second Parish Ch. and Soc. . . 86 30 

South Berwick. Hugh and Philip Lewis. 6 00 
Westbrook. Second Cong. Ch. to const. 

Rev. Edward E. Bacon L. M 46 .50 

$356 80 

LEGACY. 

Bethel. Estate of Sarah W. Chapman 
by A. W. Valenrine,Ex 35 00 

301*80 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $69.02. 

Amherst. Cong. Ch 12 98 

Camp ton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 18 04 

Colebrook. 44 E.C.&W." 2 00 

Concord. Dea. McQuesten, for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U. 10 00 

Concord. Miss Lancaster, for Fort 

Berthold 2 00 

Greenville. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Hampstead. Cong. Ch. and Soc., ad'l. . 9 00 
Manchester. First Cong Ch. and Soc.. 

64.94 to const. Holmes R. Pettee ana 

H. W. Herrick, L. Ms. Incorrectly 

ack. in Nov. number from Mass. 
Tilton. A. H.Colby 6 00 

VERMONT, $540.02. 

Attleborougb . Second Cong. Ch. and 

Soc 90 72 

Benson. Cong. Sab. Sen., for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U 5 00 

Brattleborough. Cong. Ch 39 58 

Burlington. Winooski Av. Cong. Ch.... 107 28 

Castlefon. W. C. Guernsey 4 50 

Enosburg. Cong. Ch. and Soc 26 25 

Gran by and Victory. Cong. Ch. and 

Soc 3 00 

Manchester Ladies' Benev. Soc.. 2 Bbls. 

of C, for Raleigh, N. C. 1 Bbl. for 

Atlanta U. 

Newport. Cong. Ch. and Soc 15 00 

Norwich. Ashley Blodgett 5 00 

Saint Johnsbury. North Cong. Ch 168 00 

Saint Johnsburv. North Cong. Sab. 

8ch.,fcrS. S. Work 26 00 

Wells River. Cong. Ch. and Soc 23 26 

Westminster West. " A Friend." 5 00 

Weybridge. Cong. Ch. and Soc 16 44 

$535 02 

LEGACY. 

Wilmington. Estate of Mary Ray 5 00 

$540 02 

MASSACHUSETTS, $3,528.10. 

Agawam. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Ashby. •« A Friend " for Student Aid, 

Atlanta U. 5 00 

Boston. Mrs. C. A. Spaulding, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Talladega C... 50 00 

Boston. Miss Faxon, for Fort Bert- 
hold 1 00 

Boxborough. Cong. Ch. and Soc 20 00 

Braintree. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 12 05 



Brookline. S. C. Dizer, for Student 
Aid, Tougaloo U, and to const, him- 
self L.M $100 00 

Brookline. Harvard Ch. and Soc 76 33 

Buckland. Dea. S. Trowbridge 10 00 

Campello. Orthodox Cong. Ch. and 
Soc. ad'l to const. Rev. and Mrs. John J^ 
F. Blades, Lewis D. Doten and Geo. 

W. Packard L. Ms 85 73 

Charlestown. Winthrop Ch. and Soc. . 66148 
Chelsea. Concert, under auspices of 
Ladies 1 Union Home Mission Band, for 
Student Aid, Hampton N. and A. Inst 54 00 
Chelsea. Miss Annie P. James, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Atlanta U, and to const. W. 

H. Singleton L.M 30 00 

Chelsea. "Friends" Books for Li- 
brary, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Coleraine. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. B. McGee, 

4; John Gilchrist, 1 5 00 

Concord. Rev. H. M. Grout, D.D., and 

Others, for Atlanta U 40 50 

Concord. Trin. Cong Ch. and Soc 30 00 

Dalton. Cong. Sab. Sen. for Student 

Aid, AtlantaU 50 00 

Dan vers. >"irst Cong. Ch. and Soc. to 
const, WiLLiAlf Siker, Jr., Henry A. 
White and George A. Peabody L. M. 's 100 00 
East Boston. Mrs. Joseph Robbing, Bdl. 

of Goods, for Dakota M 

Fitchburg. Rollstone Ch. and Soc 140 00 

Gardner. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 30 00 

Gloucester. Evan. Cong. Ch. and Soc. 20 00 
Granby. Cong. Ch., Children's Mission 
Circle, for Tillotson C. and N. Inst. 

Building. 45 00 

Hadley. E.Porter 10 00 

Hanover Four Coiners. Cong. Ch. and 

Soc 748 

Hardwick. Cong. Ch. and Soc 5 00 

Harvard. Cong. Ch. and Soc 18 50 

HydePark. Cong. Ch. and Soc 20 00 

Indian Orchard. Evan. Ch. and Soc. . . 10 23 
Jamaica Plain. Cong. Ch. and Soc. in 

part 160 00 

Lancaster. Evan. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 

ad'l 1000 

Lincoln. George Ropes, for Atlanta U. 25 00 
Lincoln. Cong. Sab. Sen., for Student 

Aid. AtlantaU 20 00 

Lowell, First Cong. Ch., for Atlan ta U. 13 75 
Maiden. First Cong. Ch. and Soc., 

40ft8; "AFriend,"l 4168 

Medford. "AFriend" 5 00 

Millbury. Second Cong. Ch. to const. 

Rev. John L. Ewbll L. M 30 00 

Natick. Cong. Ch. and Soc 25 00 

New Bedford. Miss Helen M. Leonard 1 00 

Newton. Eliot Ch. and Soc 100 00 

Newton Center. First Cong. Ch. and 

Soc 6868 

North Hadley. Cong. Ch. and Soc 5 25 

Northampton. A. L. Williston, 500 ; 
First Cong. Ch., 247.68 ; Edwards Ch. 

Benev.Soc. 64 81168 

North Leominster. Mrs. S. F.Houghton 5 00 

Oxford . First Cong. Ch. and Soc '22 26 

Pepperell. Cong. Ch. and Soc 12 36 

Pbillipston. Ladies Benev. Soc Bdl. C. 

Pittsfield. Rev. C. V. Spear to const. 

himself, Geo. N. Spear and Mrs. Ellen 

M. Spear "L. Ms 250 00 

Roxbury. Walnut Av. Cong. Sab. Sen. 

for Student Aid, Tougaloo U 17 70 

Roxbury. Mrs. P. N. Livermore 100 

Shirley Village. R00 copies "Youth's 
Companion" by Miss Nettie A. Dick- 
son, for Marietta, Ga. 

South Amherst. Cong. Cb. and Soc 5 6 

Southampton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 41 2 
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South Attleborough. Mrs. Harriet L. 

Draper, 2 and Bbl. of C $2 00 

Southborough. Pilgrim Cong. Ch. and 

Soc 15 10 

South Hadley. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 25 00 
South Sudbury. Ladies* Home Miss'y 

Soc. Bbl of C., vaL, 34.17,/or Atlanta 

Soutbville. Cong. Ch. and Soc 8 40 

South Weymouth. Second Cong. Ch. and 
Soc., 51; to const. Augustine Loud 
ai.d J. Newton Dyer L. Ms.; Ladies 
Mission 8oc. of Second Ch., 14 65 00 

South Weymouth. Mrs. Lysander 
Heald's S. S. Class.. Second Ch., 10, 
for Student Aid, Talladega C; Mar- 
ion Heald. If era little girl 11 00 

Spencer. Mrs. G. H. Marsh's Class 
Cong, Sab. Sen., 5; G. E. Manley, 5, 
for Student Aid % Talladega C 10 00 

Springfield. South Cong. Ch, 32.38; 
First Cong. Ch., 24.85 67 23 

Stoneham. Cong. Ch. and Soc., for 
Student Aid, Atlanta U 17 00 

Uxbridge. Evan, Cong. Ch. and Soc .... 14 00 

Wakefield. Mission Workers, 45; Cong. 
Sab. 8ch., 16, for Student Aid, Ai- 
lanta U 61 00 

Walpole. Orthodox Cong. Ch. and Soc, 
to const. Dea. Willard Lewis L. M . . 35 30 

Warren. " Mrs. Joseph Ramsdell, for 
Chinese M 

Westborough. "A Friend." 

West Boxford. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Westfield. Second Cong. Ch. and Soc. : 

Westf ord. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

West Granville. Cong. Ch 

Westhampton. Cong. Ch 

Westport. Pacific Union Sab. Sch 

Whately. Cong. Ch 

Worcester. Union Ch. and Soc., 139; 
Old South Ch. and Soc. 41.63 to const. 
H. H. Mkrriam L. M. ; Central Ch. and 
Soc.51.98; *• A Friend," 25 

Yarmouth. Rev. A. Eldridge, D. D.... 

"AFriend" 

RHODE ISLAND, $1,063.13. 

Pawtucket. Cong. Ch. and Soc 75 00 

Providence. Central Cong. Ch. 800 ; 

Pilgrim Cong. Ch. and Soc, 115 ; 

" A Friend," 50.00 ; North Cong. Ch. 

23.13 



500 


43 00 


11 00 


58 00 


7 00 


8 00 


13 00 


2 12 


7 83 


257 61 


50 00 


5 00 



CONNECTICUT, $2,67675. 

East Windsor. First Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Elliott. Wm. Osgood 

East Avon. Cong. Ch 

Berlin. Second Cong. Ch 

Bozrahville. Cone. Ch 

Bridgeport. South Ch. Sab. Sch., Box 
8. S. Books, for Tillotson C. dt N. 
Inst 

Derby. First Cong. Ch 

Fair Haven. First Ch 

Farmington. uong.Sab. Sch.,/or San- 
tee Agency, Neb 

Farmington. Cong.Ch 

Franklin Cong. Ch 

G last en bury. First Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Granbv. First Cong. Ch 

Hebron. J. and Mary Porter, for TiUot- 
son C. dt N. Inst. 

Jewett City. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Manchester. Second Cong. Ch 

Milford. Plymouth Ch. Sab. Sch. for 
Tillotson C. db N. Inst, and to const. 
8. E. FRI8BIEL. M 

Mount Carmel. Mrs. J. M. Smith 

New Hartford. North Cong. Ch 

New Hartford. Rev. F. H. Adams' 
S. 8. Class, 11; John Richards' S. S. 
Class, 9, for Ftsk U 

New Haven. Third Cong. Ch.. 23; How- 
ard Ave. Ch., 9.22 



988 13 



10 00 

2 00 

38 00 

19 97 

5 00 



30 00 
50 00 

128 51 
59 77 
13 29 

160 00 
8 95 

10 00 
15 00 
75 00 



32 00 
10 00 
17 50 



20 00 
32 22 



Norfolk. "A Friend," for Santee 

Agency $5 00 

North Stonington. D. R. Wheeler 10 00 

Norwich. Second Cong. Ch 175 48 

Plainfleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc 26 40 

Poquonock. Cong. Ch 12 59 

Rocky Hill. Cong.Ch 23 72 

Rockville. Second Cong. Ch 103 59 

South Killingly. Cong.Ch 14 00 

Stratford. "AFriend" 100 

Thomaston. Cong. Ch 52 32 

Thompson ville. Cong. Sab. Sch., for 
furnishing a room, Whitin Hall, 

Straight U 85 00 

Torrington. Third Cong. Ch. and Soc.. 29 25 
Wallingford. Cong. Sab. Sch.. for Til- 
lotson C. and N. Inst, Building 60 00 

Wapping. F. W. Gilbert, for Tmotson 

C.andN.Inst 12 07 

Watertown. Cong. Ch. and Soc 37 55 

Windsor. CongJUh 105 00 

Winchester. "AFriend" 10 00 

Wethersfield. Rev. G. J. Tillotson, for 

Tillotson C. and N. Inst, Building. . . . 150 00 

$1,590.18 

LEGACIES. 

Ellington. Estate of Maria Pitkin, by 

Edwin Talcott, Ex 190 00 

Woodbridge. Estate of Mrs. Eliza Car- 

rington 896 62 



NEW YCRK, $422.05. 



$2,676 75 



Brasher Falls. Elijah Wood, $15; Mrs. 

Eliza A. Bell, $3 

Brooklyn, E. D. New England Cong. 

Deansvilie. Cong. Ch .............. . .* .' ." 

East Wilson. Rev. H. Halsey, $30; 

Chas. E. Clarke, $3 

Elmira. Miss Clara Thurston 

Hamilton. O.S.Campbell 

Homer. Cong. Ch., $132.50 ; B. W. 

Payne, $10 

Lysander. Cong. Ch 

Middletown. First Cong. Ch 

New Haven. Cong. Ch 

North Pitcher. Cong.Ch 

New York. American Bible Soc, Grant 

of Scriptures, val. $307.50. 
Nunda. "A Priend"($5 of which for 

Chinese M) 

Pompey. Mrs. Lucy Child, for Indian 

Youth, Hampton N. db A. Inst 

Pougbkeepsie . Mrs. M. J. Myers, for 

Emerson Inst. , Mobile, Ala 

Pitcher. Cong. Ch 

Sinclairville. Earl C. Preston 

Syracuse. C.A.Hamlin 

volney . Ludington Sab. Sch 

West Winfield. Cong. Ch., to const. 

Aaron Adelbert Leach L. M 



18 00 

25 00 

15 05 

33 00 
5 00 
5 00 

142 50 

26 00 

16 26 
15 00 

5 81 



15 00 

5 00 

20 00 
25 00 

2 00 
12 25 

5 08 

31 10 



NEW JERSEY, $565.53. 
Chester. First Cong. Ch., $21.69, and 

Sab. Sch., $€L52 28 21 

East Orange. Trinity Cong. Ch 137 32 

Paterson. Mrs. Sarah A. Cook, for Til- 
lotson C. db N. Inst 400 00 

PENNSYLVANIA, $7.00. 

New Castle. John Burgess 5 00 

Philadelphia. "M." 2 00 

IOHIO, $791.41. 

Berlin Heights. Cong.Ch 4 26 

Cleveland. T. P. Handy, $20; James 
Harmer, $20; Misses S. and A. Wal- 
worth, $30; — Whitney, $1; for Par- 
sonage, Topeka, Kan 71 00 

Columbus. Eastwood Cong. Ch., $10, 
and Sab. Sch., $5.70 16 70 

Elyria. First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., $40; 
Cong. Ch., " M. W. C.," $10; Individu- 
als, $9 rr in m 7 Mi-M C 
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Fort Recovery. Pisgah Cong. Ch $3 00 

Lafayette. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Medina. Woman's Miss'y Soc 20 00 

Oberlin. Second Cong. Ch 35 60 

Painesville. Woman's Missionary Soc., 
$20, for Indian M., and $10 for 
Chinese M Incorrectly ack. from 
Mrs. L. A. M. Little in Nov. number. 

Pittsfleid. AFriend 1200 

Springfield. Mrs. Warren's Sab. Sen. 

Class of Young Men 5 00 

Steuben. LeviPlatt 100 

Strongsville. FirstCong. Ch 10 00 

Tftllmadge. C. P.Parmelee 5 00 

Wauseon. Cong. Ch 17 50 

Wilberf orce. Mrs. Joseph Morrow 5 00 

York. Cong.Ch 20 35 

Youngstown. Mrs. Whitney 100 



9291 41 

LEGACY. 

Cleveland. Estate of Brewster Pel ton, 
by John G. Jennings, Ex 500 00 



INDIANA, $60.87. 



$791 41 



Liber. Cong.Ch 

Michigan City. Cong. Ch 

Michigan City. Mrs. C. W. Peck for Stu- 
dent Aid, Atlanta U 

Michigan City. "Ralph and Daisy, " 1,69 ; 
"Golden Links," 50c. for Student Aid, 
Storrs' Sch., Atlanta. Oa 

ILLINOIS, $819.54. 

Albion . Olive Sab. Sch. , $2.50 ; Mr. and 
Mrs, James Green, $2 

Byron. Cong.Ch 

Carthage. Mrs. Sophia Miller 

Chicago. First Cong. Ch. $197.21; "A 
Chicagoan," 100; N. E. Cong. Ch., 
79.83 

Chicago. Young Ladies Miss'y Soc.. of 
U. P. Ch., 17.79, for Dakota M.\ MiS3 
Julia F. White, 5, for Printing Press, 
Santee Agency-. 

Chicago. Mrs. W. C. Kent, 5; Clinton 
St. Sab. Sch., 4.37, for Student Aid, 
Storrs' Sch. Atlanta, Oa 

Chicago. E. W. Blatchford, 8 Pails of 
Paint, forParsonage, Topeka, Kan. 

DeKalb. Cong.Ch 

Elgin. Cong.Ch 

Evanston. Cong. Ch., ad'l 

Galesburg. Mrs. Julia F. Wells 

Galva. Cong. Ch. . . 

Ivanhoe, Young Men's Miss'y Soc 

Lombard. Woman's Miss'y Soc 

Lisbon. Cong. Ch.. for Savannah, Oa. 

Mendon. Mrs. J. Fowler, for Chinese 
M. and to const. Rev. Edward C. 
Crane, L. M 

North Hampton. R. W. Gilliam 

Oak Park. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 
Lady Miss'y, Little Rock, Ark 

Oak Park. Mr. Packard's Sab. Sch., 
- Boys, for Student Aid, Talladega C. 

Paxton, Cong. Ch 

Port Byron. Mission Circle of Cong. 
Ch., for Lady Missionaries, Mobile, 
Ala., and Little Rock, Ark 

Princeton. Mrs. P. B. Corss ($10 of 
which for Chinese M) 

Prospect Park. Ladies of Cong. Ch. , for 
Lady Missionary at Mobile, Ala., and 
Little Rock, Ark 

Sheffield. Cong. Sab. Sch 

Thomasborough. H. M. Seymour 

Waverly. Cong. Sab. Sch 



Forrest. Estate of Mrs. Mary Stewart, 
by S. A. Hoyt, Ex 



1 68 
37 00 



10 00 



2 19 



4 50 
917 
150 



377 04 

22 79 
9 37 



300 
30 00 
10 00 
25 00 
22 45 
200 
144 
10 00 



30 00 
5 00 



52 50 



25 00 
28 00 



MICHIGAN, $242.08. 

Adrian. A.J.Hood $10 00 

Almont. Cong.Ch 25 30 

Alpena. "A Friend," $30; Woman's 
Miss'y Soc., $30; E. K. Potter, $25., 
for Student Aid, Atlanta, U 85 00 



Benzonia. Amasa Waters 10 00 

Battle Creek. Miss Julia E. Williams.. 5 00 

Edwardsburr. S. C. Olmsted 10 00 

Frankfort. CongCh 2 39 

Greenville. Cong.Ch 35 77 

Muskegon. Cong. Ch., $30; Woman's 

Mis8*y8oc.,$lo 45 00 

Northport. Cong.Ch 1162 

White Cloud. Ladies' Miss'y Soc 2 00 

IOWA, $607.46. 

Anamosa. Ladies' Freedman's Soc. of 
Cong. Ch. for Lady Miss'y, New Or- 
leans 10 00 

Boonesborough. Mrs. Anna M. Palmer.. 10 00 

Decorah. Cong.Ch 43 83 

Denmark. Cong, Ch 20 00 

De Witt. Cong.Ch 38 34 

Dunlap. Cong.Ch 28 00 

Durant. "Friends" 14 00 

Garden Prairie. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 

Lady Missionary, New Orleans, La .... 3 00 

Garwin. T.Dewey 2 00 

Green Mountain. Cong.Ch 711 

Green Mountain. Ladies of Cong.Ch., 
for Lady Missionary, New Orleans, 

La 125 

Keokuk. Woman's Miss'y Soc 18 20 

Maguoketa. Cong.Ch 1816 

McGregor. Woman's Miss'y Soc 9 71 

Meriden. Cong.Ch 2 65 

Newell. Cong.Ch 4 00 

RedOak. Cong.Ch 24 36 

Waterloo. Ladies Miss'y Soc. of Cong. 

Ch Z. 485 

$257 48 

LEGACY. 

Tabor. Estate of Mrs. Abigail Cum- 
mings, by A. C. Gaston 



WISCONSIN, $271.35. 



350 00 
$607 46 



Brandon. Cong. Ch 24 00 

Brandon. Cong. Sab. Sch. for Student 

Aid 600 

Clinton James H. Cooper 5 00 

Feotville. Cong.Ch 3 34 

Oshkosh. FirstCong. Ch 75 00 

Racine. Ladies at Convention, 14.51 ; 
Ladies of Cong. Ch. 9, for Lady Mis- 
sionary. Montgomery, Ala 23 51 

Ripon. Cong.Ch 95 00 

Rosendale. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 
Lady Missionary, Montgomery, Ala.. 3 50 

Shawano. "Faith." 

Waukesha. First Cong. Ch 

. U A Friend," for Student Aid, 

Atlanta U 



200 
19 00 



10 00 


. 20 00 


6 00 

1 33 

1 00 

12 45 


$719 54 


100 00 


$819 54 



15 00 
MINNESOTA, $116.72. 

Brownton. Cong. Ch 2 40 

Cottage Grove. Cong. Ch 5 00 

Cottage Grove. Ladies' Missionary Soe. 

adl. to const. Rev. Wm. E. Archi- 

*baij> L. M 3 50 

Duluth. Cong.Ch 19 40 

Minneapolis. Plymouth Cong. Ch., 31.- 

62; Second Cong. Ch., 10; First Cong., 

Ch., 14.07 5560 

Owatonna. Woman's Missionary Soc, 

Box of household goods, vai., 27.72, 

for Athens, Ala. 

Preston Lake. Cong. Ch 95 

Sleepy Eye. Cong.Ch 1140 

Spring Valley. Cong. Oh 6 90 

Sumpter. Cong.Ch 60 

Waseca. Cong. Ch, 5.04; Ladies Miss'y 

Soc. of Cong. Ch., 5.84 >GQW' 10 a 



Receipts. 
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KANSAS, $337.89. 
Cawker. W. L. Barr, for Parsonage, 

Topeka, Kan $4 00 

Great Bend. Cong. Ch 4 62 

Topeka. First Cong. Ch., 75; M. Pierce, 

41.21; H. G. Lyons, 30; A. B. Whiting, 

25; A. Clark, 5; D. H. Forbes, 5; Wm. 

H. Williams, 5; Topeka Lime Co., 3.06; 

for Parsonage. Topeka, Kan 189 27 

Topeka. Tuition 40 00 

MISSOURI, $10.00. 
Pierce City. Cong. Ch., 8.70; Incor- 
rectly ack. in Nov. number from Wis. 
Kirksville. J. S. Blackman 10 00 

NEBRASKA, $64.70. 

Fremont. Cong. Ch 25 00 

Lincoln. "K.andC." 8 00 

Sutton. German Cong. Ch 3 00 

Weeping Water. Cong. Ch 28 70 

COLORADO, $23.10. 

Coal Creek. Union Cong. Ch 13 10 

Crested Butte. Cong. Ch 10 00 

CALIFORNIA, $2,006.90. 
San Francisco. The California Chinese 

Mission 1,906 90 

Oakland. Mrs. N. Gray, for School 

House, HiUsboro, N. C 100 00 

OREGON, $5.00. 

Eugene. Mrs. L. W. Judkins 5 00 

DI8TRICT OF COLUMBIA, $30.00. 
Washington. Gen. E. Whittlesey, $25; 

Mrs. A. N. Bailey, $5 30 00 

TENNESSEE, $12.00. 

Knoxville. Second Cong. Ch 12 00 

NORTH CAROLINA, $5.50. 

Troy. Cong. Ch 50 

Wilmington. Cong. Ch 500 

SOUTH CAROLINA, $10.00. 

Charleston. Plym. Cong. Ch 10 00 

GEORGIA, $395.08. 
Atlanta. Storrs Sen., Tuition, 297.50, 

Rent,3 300 50 

Atlanta. First Cong. Ch 30 00 

Macon. Cong. Ch 4 58 

Mcintosh. The Sisters Benev. Soc. of 
Medway Cong. Ch., by Mrs. Nancy 

Snelson. Pres., for Mendi M 10 00 

Savannah. Cong. Ch., for Student Aid, 

AtlantaU 50 00 

ALABAMA, $21.33. 

Marion. Cong. Ch 133 

Montgomery. Conor. Ch 10 00 

Talladega. Cong. Ch 10 00 

FLORIDA, $230.00. 

. "A Friend in Florida" 230 00 

MISSISSIPPI, $27.00. 
Tougaloo. Tougaloo, Tuition, 2 ; Rent. 

25 27 00 

TEXAS, $1.65. 
Helena. Temperance Concert Cong Ch. 1 65 



Total for October.. $15,242 1 



ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Boston, Mass. '* A Friend of the Colored 
Race "/or the Hastings Scholarship, 
to educate Young men preparing for 
the Gospel Ministry, Atlanta D 1,000 00 

RECEIPTS OF THE. CALIFORNIA 1 CHINESE 
MISSION, from May 24 to Sept. 26, 1883. E. 
Palache, Treasurer. 



From Auxiliary Missions: Marys ville, 
Chinese Monthly Offerings, 31; Thir- 
teen Annual Members, 2».— Oroville, 
Chinese Monthly Offerings, 2.70; Seven 
Annual Members, 14.— Petaluma, An- 
niversary Coll., 13.50; Chinese Annual 
Members, 30; American Annual 
Members, 4; Chinese Monthly Offer- 
ings, 13.25.— Sacramento, Cong. Ch. 
Coll., 7.80; Chinese Monthly Offer- 
ings, 21; Fourteen Annual Members, 
28; Chinese, 25, to const. Mrs. S. E. 
Carrington L. M.— Santa Barbara, 
Chinese Monthly Offerings, 22.70; 
Coll., 31.80; Mrs. J. Bates, 4.— Santa 
Cruz, Anniversary Coll.,5; Annual Mem- 
bers. 58; Chinese Monthly Offerings, 
25; Mrs. H. A. Martin, 1; , Stock- 
ton, Anniversary Coll., 6.20; Eight 
Annual Members, 16; Levi Langdon, 3. $388 95 

From Churches: Alameda, Cong^Ch., 4. 



o.w. — oau r ftuicisuu, ruist yjvug. \ju., 

in part, 50.50 ; Green St. Ch., 14 ; 
Bethany Ch., in part, Chinese Monthly 
Offerings, Central Sen., 38.30 ; Beth- 
any Sen., 14 ; West Sen. 26.35 ; North 
Sen., 4.30 ; Annual Members, 122 : 

, 25, to const. Rbv. C. R. Hazen, 

of Hong Kong, L. M.; Low Quono, 
25, to const, himself L.M. ; Dea.S.Woo, 
5.50; NyBo Hong, 5: Dea. Edmund 
Palache 25, to const. Miss Helen W. 
PondL. M.; "Many Friends," 34.50 
to const. Lbs Sam of South China, 
L. M. ; Annual Members, 50 ; Miss 
Chaloner, 5.— San Jose, Cong. Ch., 
20.75.— Woodland, Three Annual 

Members, 6 825 95 

From Individual Donors: " M. C. N." 
30 ; Hon. F. F. Low, 25; Taber, 
Harker & Co., 25; C. Adolphe Low 
& Co., 25: Redington & Co., 25: 

E. Ransome & Co., 25; Williams, Di- 
mond & Co.. 25; Parrott & Co., 25; 
Eppinger & Co.. 25; T. H. Selby & 
Co., 25; James M. Harm, 25; Wm. T. 
Coleman, 25; Cala. Furn. Mfg. Co., 25; 
Liverpool, London & Globe Ins. Co., 
25; Imperial, London, Northern & 
Queens Ins. Co., 25; " Cash. 405 Cala. 
St.," 25; Miss Mary Perkins, 25. to 
const. Mrs. S. C. Perkins L. M. ; J. J. 
Vasconcellos, 10; George C. Board- 
man, 10; Augustus C. Flint, 10; Israel 
W. Knox, 10; Rev. F. A. Field, 
National City, 10; " Friends," 40 520 00 

From Eastern Friends: "Friends in 
North Maine," 2.— Amherst, Mass., 
Mrs. R. A. Lester, 100.— Stockbridge, 
Mass., Miss Alice Byington. 50; Rev. 

F. B. Perkins, 10.— Westfleld. Mass., 
Misses Dickinson, 10 172 00 

Total $1,906 90 

H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 

56 Reade Street, N. Y. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Art. I. This society shall be called the American Missionary Association. 

Art. II. The object of this Association shall be to conduct Christian missionary 
and educational operations and diffuse a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in our 
own country and other countries which are destitute of them, or which present 
open and urgent fields of effort. 

Art. III. Members of evangelical churches may be constituted members of this 
Association for life by the payment of thirty dollars into its treasury, with the 
written declaration at the time or times of payment that the sum is to be applied 
to constitute a designated person a life member ; and such membership shall begin 
sixty days after the payment shall have been completed. Other persons, by the 
payment of the same sum, may be made life members without the privilege of 
voting. 

Every evangelical church which has within a year contributed to the funds of 
the Association and every State Conf erence or Association of such churches may 
appoint two delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Association ; such delegates, 
duly attested by credentials, shall be members of the Association for the year for 
which they were thus appointed. 

Art. IV. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the month of 
October or November, at such time and place as may be designated by the Asso- 
ciation, or, in case of its failure to act, by the Executive Committee, by notice 
printed in the official publication of the Association for the preceding month. 

Art. V. The officers of the Association shall be a President, five Vice-Presidents, 
a Corresponding Secretary or Secretaries, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, 
Auditors, and an Executive Committee of fifteen members, all of whom shall be 
elected by ballot. 

At the first Annual Meeting after the adoption of this Constitution, five mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall be elected for the term of one y«ar, five for 
two years and five for three years, and at each subsequent Annual Meeting, five 
members shall be elected for the full term of three years, and such others as shall 
be required to fill vacancies. 

Art. VI. To the Executive Committee shall belong the collecting and disbursing 
of funds, the appointing, counseling, sustaining and dismissing of missionaries 
and agents, and the selection of missionary fields. They shall have authority to 
fill all vacancies in office occurring between the Annual Meetings; to apply to any 
Legislature for acts of incorporation, or conferring corporate powers ; to make 
provision when necessary for disabled missionaries and for the widows and children 
of deceased missionaries, and in general to transact all such business as usually 
appertains to the Executive Committees of missionary and other benevolent socie- 
ties. The acts of the Committee shall be subject to the revision of the Annual 
Meeting. 

Five members of the Committee constitute a quorum for transacting business. 

Art. VII. No person shall be made an officer of this Association who is not a 
member of some evangelical church. 

Art. VIII. Missionary bodies and churches or individuals may appoint and sus- 
tain missionaries of their own, through the agency of the Executive Committee,' 
on terms mutually agreed upon. 

Art. IX. No amendment shall be made to this Constitution except by the vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at an Annual Meeting and voting, the 
amendment having been approved by the vote of a majority at the previous An- 
nual Meeting. 
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Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 



The most beautiful 

Magazine In the 

World for the 

Young est Re aders. 

The Literary and Artistic 

success of the Age t 
Every Article written ex- 
pressly for its pages! 
Every Picture made express- 
ly for this work, by the 
best Artists. 



The most valuable Premiums! A Premmm for every 
subscription and renewal! Clubs with all Periodicals! 
Send Postal for our New Premium List! 

Send Postal for a Free Specimen. 
All Newsdealers sell it Agents wanted. r 

One Year, S1.6O. Single Copies, IB cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 88 Bromfleld 81, Boston, Mats. 

TO INVESTORS. r 

$995 and accrued interest will buy a $1,000 6 per 
cent, gold coupon bond of the 

EAST and WEST R. R. GO. OF ALABAMA 

This is a strictly first class Investment bond, se- 
cured by a first mortgage on an old road, fully built 
and equipped, that has always paid its interest, and 
earns a dividend on its stock besides. This bond 
will pay you $30 every six months. No taxes, no 
trouble, and a safe investment. For sale by the 

EAST AND WEST R. R. CO. OF ALA., 60S B'way, 01 
AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO., 113 B'way, N.Y. 

SKIN HUMORS 

CAN BE CURED BT 

GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, 

San Francisco, Feb. 16, 1883. 
Mr. C. N. Crittentvn : 

Dear Sir : I wish to call your attention to the 
good your Sulphur Soap has done me. Fo] 
nearly fourteen years I have been troubled witt 
-a skin humor resembling salt rheum. Ihav< 
spent nearly a small fortune for doctors anc 
medicine, but with only temporary relief. 1 
commenced using your ''Glenirs Sulphur Soap' 
nearly two years ago— used It In baths and 
a» a toilet soap dally. JUy skin li 
now as clear as an Infant's, and n« 
one would be able to tell that I evei 
had a skin complaint* I would not tx 
without the soap if it cost five times the amount 
Tours respectfully. M. H. MORRIS. 

LdOK House. San Francisco, Gal. 

The above testimonial is indisputable evidence 1 

that Glenn's Sulphur Soap will eliminate poison 

ou8 Skin Diseases when all other means havi » 

failed. To this fact thousands have testified 

and that it will banish lesser afflictions, such at is 

common pimples, eruptions and sores, anc rA 

keep the skin clear and beautiful, is abso e 

lately certain. For this reason ladies whom 3t 

complexions have been improved by the use ol m 

this soap now make it a constant toilet ap 
pmndaoe. The genuine always bears the name 
of C. N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton street, Nen 

York, sole proprietor. For sale by all druggisti S 

or mailed to any address on receipt of 30 cent! 
4n stamps, or three cakes for 75 cents. tmim w ww . . „„,. 
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FALL ISSUES, 1883. 



NEW BOOKS. 

Among the Mongols. 

Rev. James GUmour. A fresh and most inter 
eating account of the heme-life, manners, cus 
toms, beliefs and practices of this >i£wW B J"° 
pie. Over 30 cuts and me p. 12mo. 398 pp. J1.50 

Scottish Sketches. 

» Mrs. A. B. Barr. The tales are exceedingly in_ 
teresting; and Scottish scenes and traits of char- 
acter combine to *ive a peculiar charm to the 
volume. 12mo. 320 pp. 6 cuts. $1.25. 

Daisy Snowflake's Secret. 

Mrs. G. S. Reaney. A grand temperance story 
for young ladies, showing what they may do to 
close our homes against such secrets as troubled 
Daisy Snowflake. 12mo. 296 pp. 6 cuts. $1.25 

Oluny Macpherson. 

Bfrs. A. E. Barr. A story for young people 
disclosing Scottish life in all its strength and 
depth, its romance, simplicity and beauty,with its 
marked religious element. 12mo. 311 pp. $1.25 

Central Africa, Japan and Fiji. 

Sketches of three of the most interesting mis 
sion fields of the present day, showing what has 
been done, and what remains to do, in brtaging 
t hem to Christ. 12mo. 296 pp. 60 cuts. $1.25. 

Our Brothers and Sons. 

Mrs. G. S. Reaney. A book for young men, 
bringing out truths such as they need ; written in 
a most attractive style. 12mo. 270 pp. $1. 

Our Daughters. 

Mrs. G. S. Reaney. A book full of best sugges 
tions for young ladies, written by a warm-hearted 
Christian woman. 12mo. 250 pp. $1. 



Wayside Springs. 



T. L. Cuyler, D.D. These sketches are re- 
freshing as a spring of cold water to a traveler, 
and every one comes from a heavenly fountain. 
16mo. *160 pp . Limp cloth, 50c. ; gilt edge, with 
portrait, 75c. 



Horning Thoughts. 



FOR OUR DAUGHTERS. Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
A text of Scripture and short devotional medita- 
tion for daily use. 16mo. 160 pp. Limp, 50c.; 
gilt, 75c. 

little Glory's Mission. 

And FOUND AT LAST. Two touching stories 
of life among the poor. 16mo. 186 pp. 75c. 



NEW S. S. CARDS. 

Bible Words. 

144 cards, all different texts. 25 eta. 

Faithful Sayings. 

12 fine floral cards with selected texts . 25 eta. 
Words of Faith. 

12 floral cards, with different texts . 25 eta 
"Whosoevers" of the Bible. 

12 most elegant rose cards, with 52 texts. 25 eta. 
Sure Promises from Ood's Word. 

72 cards, with different texts . 25 eta. 

Words of Eternal Lifa 

12 floral cards, with 12 texts. 25cta. 

Gracious Invitations. 

Floral cards^opyrighfdesigns,^ cards. 25 eta 
Guiding Words. 

Charming series of florals, 12 cards . 25 eta. 
Living Words. 
m . 24 floral cards, with different texts. 25 cts 



Popular Series. 

We have just issued the following books, glvta* 
good reading at a very low price. They are on 

good paper, well printed, strongly bound, with 
eavy paper covers. 

Pilgrim's Progress. 
A tmftlg of the Poor. 
Mirage of Life. 
Little Meg's Children. 
Alone in London. 
Jessica's First Prayer, 
Grandfather's Birthday. 
Aunt Rose. 

Sargent's Temperance Tales. 
12 books in box. $1.25. 10 cts. single 



20cts. 
20 cts. 
20 cts. 
15 cts. 
15 cts. 
10 cts. 

5 cts. 

5 cts. 



Ministering Children. 
Ruth and Little Jans. 
Sunshine of the Heart. 
Herbert, True Charity. 
Rose, the Little Comfort. 
Songs for My Children. 
Holiday Pictures. 



50 cts. 

10 eta. 
10 cts. 
15 cts. 
15 cts. 
15 cts. 
10 cts. 



American Tract Society: 



150 Nassau Street, New York; or 
1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 



52 Bromueld Street, Boston; 

■75 State Street, Rochester; 

?B1 MarketlStreet, San Francleee. 
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The World Electro Radiant Magic Lantern. 



PATENTED. PERFECTION AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
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« A ~*«4. #__ __ «. ,j. ,.» . BAuiwiuuu. iu« magic uwinjniouuW is dif- 

!?5 ,??? IT?* 7 ,? the IL ifc afctmcts th « school-boy equally with his master ; all kinds, classes, and degrees of folks 
axe delighted by it The Electro Radiant projects onto to the Screen a Picture EI*ht Feet 
ill Diameter. Ten Thousand Dollars were paid for the use of our Patent by one Railroad Com- 
pany for Locomotive Headlights, it being considered the most wonderful light ever produced for the pur- 
pose. We have retained the exclusive right to make Ma^lc Lanterns on precisely the same principle, and the 
-;♦£ ?u Kadla , nt 1 is the result. The adjustment of Reflector, Lenses, Tubes, Slide Rest, and Cone are made 
witn mathematical nicety. Optical laws governing such adjustment? have been accurately calculated, so that you 
nave in our Lanterns far more than appears, and we are placing within the reach of all unsurpassed advantages 

SJ^S ^nIn8:, Am «8«ment, and Profit. 
#™ e * T / an ? par . en J ?" do8 for these lanterns embrace views illustrating wonderful Natural Scenes 
irom different parts of the world. The Scriptures — Subjects from both the Old and New Testaments. Tern- 



? m iV" r e s P h "«™ without number, etc., etc. You can add to your assortment at any future time if you choose. 
S»to2? ™ *!£ !2?! ^"Pjfi 6 ^ &**£ in a neat box which ma y ca8il y be <»«*«* in the hand. 

-_* T» jmm -^ »., «. . . . ... ... - -... HI be „ 

„ - . . ving 

. w r „ _a expreffs office. 
Full instructions and list of other views sent with each Lantern. Send money-order or registered letter. 

Send all orders to WOELB MAHUFACTUBUrG CO., 182 Vusau Street, Hew York. 



PRICES. The Electro Radiant No. 8 (as shown in cut) with slides and fittings complete, will be sent 
J? "iK 1 * 8 * on B S« i J2 t o£ f 1 *- 00 ' <> r C. 0. D. if 93.00 on account is sent with the order, the purchaser paving 
tnebalance, 99,00, at the expreffs office. 

tered letter. 

ff ew York. 

/Google 
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MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

A cable dispatch announces that a*7de 
International Industrial Exhibition 

(1883) now in progress (1883) at 

AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, 

These Organs have been Awarded the 

GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 

Being the VERT HIGHEST AWARD, ranking above the GOLD MEDAL, 
and given only for EXCEPTIONAL SUPER-EXCELLENCE. 

THUS IS CONTINUED THE UNBROKEN 8ERIE8 OF TRIUMPHS OF THESE ORGANS 

AT EVERY GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL* EXHIBITION 
FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, 

No other American Organs having been found equal to them in any. 

■ ITHE RECORD OF TRIUMPH8 of MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS in such severe and pro- 
longed comparisons by the BEST JUDGES OF SUCH INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD now 
Stands: at 
PARIS, I VIENNA, SANTIAGO, I PHILA., I PARIS, I MILAN, AMSTERDAM, 

1867 1873 1875 1876 1878 1881 1883 

FRANCE. | AUSTRIA. CHILI. | U. 8. AMER. | FRANCE. | ITALY. NETHERLANDS. 

The Testimony ot Ions is Eojally Emphatic. 



1 HEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOB. 1883-4 

(dated October, 1883) is now ready and will be sent free ; including MANY NEW STYLES—the 
best assortment and most attractive organs we have ever offered. Onb Hundred Styles are fully 
described and illustrated, adapted to all uses, in plain and elegant cases in natural woods, and 
superbly decorated in gold, silver and colors. Prices, $22 for the smallest size, but having as much 
power as any single reed organ and the characteristic Mason A Hamlin excellence, up to $900 for 
the largest size. 50 styles between $100 and $200. Sold also for easy payments. Catalogues free. 

TEE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 

154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 East Utt street (Union Spare), New YorK; U9 Wabash Ayenue, Chicane. 
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